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CHAPTER    I 

Frau  ton  Sigmundskron   was   not   reaüy 
much  past  middle  age,  though  the  people  in 

the  village  generally  called  her  the  old 
baroaess.  Her  haii  was  very  white  and 
she  was  tliin  and  pale;  her  hold  feattu 
almost  emaciated,  displayed  the  framework 
of  departed  heanty.  and  if  her  high  wliite 
forehead  and  waxen  face  were  free  from 
lines  and  wrinkles,  it  must  have  been 
because  time  and  giief  conld  find  no  plastic 
material  there  in  whieh  to  trace  theii  story. 
She  was  a  very  tall  woman,  too.  and  carried 
her  head  erect  and  high.  Walking  with  a 
firmness  and  elastk-ity  of  Btep  Buch  aa  would 
not  have  been  expected  in  one  whose  out- 
ward appearance  conveyed  so  little  impn 
sion  of  strength.     It  is  true  that   she   had 

VOL.  I  B 
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never  been  ill  in  her  life  and  that  her  lean- 
ness  was  due  to  the  most  natural  of  all 
causes ;  but  these  facts  were  not  patent  to 
the  observer,  and  for  reasons  which  will 
presently  appear  she  herseif,  would  have 
been  the  last  to  mention  them.  There  was 
something,  too,  in  the  look  of  her  blue  eyes, 
shaded  by  long  brown  lashes  which  had 
retained  their  colour,  that  forbade  any 
expression  of  sympathy.  The  least  experi- 
enced  of  mankind  would  have  seen  at  a 
glance  that  she  was  the  proudest  of  wornen, 
and  would  have  guessed  that  she  must  be 
one  of  the  most  reticent.  She  movecl  and 
spoke  as  though  Sigmundskron  were  still 
what  it  had  been  in  former  days,  and  she 
had  brought  up  her  only  child  to  be  as 
much  like  herseif,  as  it  was  possible  that 
anything  so  young  and  fair  could  resemble 
what  was  already  a  type  of  age  and  gravity. 
Poverty  is  too  insignificant  a  word  to 
describe  the  State  in  which  the  mother  and 
daughter  lived,  and  had  lived  for  many 
years.  They  had  no  means  of  subsistence 
whatever  beyond  the  pension  accorded  to 
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the  widow  of  Lieutenant  von  Sigmundskron, 
'fallen  on  the  field  of  konour,'  as  the  official 
report  had  expressed  it,  in  the  murderous 
war  with  France.  He  had  been  the  last  of 
his  name  and  at  the  time  of  hie  death  had 
no  relationa  living;  two  years  earlier  he 
had  married  a  girl  as  penniless  and  as  noble 
as  himself.  and  had  lived  to  Bee  a  daughter 
born,  destdned  to  inherit  his  nobility,  his 
penurv,  and  the  bare  walls  of  his  ancestral 
home. 

Sigmundskron  had  been  a  very  grand 
castle  in  its  day,  and  the  half-rnined  walls 
of  the  old  stronghold  still  rose  majestically 
from  the  sumrnit  of  the  ci  Indeed  the 

ruin  was  more  apparent  than  real  ac 
and  a  few  thousands  judiciously  expended 
upon  the  masonry  would  have  Bufficed  t<> 
restore  the  buildings  t->  theii  original  <-<»m- 
pleteness.  Many  a  newly  enriched  mer- 
chant  or  banker  would  have  paid  a 
handsome  price  for  the  place,  though  the 
land  was  gone  and  the  government  owned 
the  forest  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  rock. 
But    the    Lady    of    Sigmundskron    would 
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rather  have  starved  to  death  in  her  vaulted 
Chamber  than  have  taken  half  the  gold  in 
Swabia  to  sign  away  her  dead  husband's 
home.  Moreover,  there  was  Greif,  and 
Greif  was  to  marry  Hilda,  after  which  all 
would  be  well  again.  Greif,  with  his 
money,  would  build  and  restore  and  furnish 
the  old  Castle,  and  bring  back  the  breath  of 
life  into  the  ancient  halls  and  corridors. 
But  in  order  that  Greif  might  marry  Hilda, 
it  was  necessary  that  Hilda  should  grow  up 
beautiful,  and  to  grow  up  at  all,  it  was 
necessary  that  Hilda  should  be  fed. 

It  had  come  to  that,  to  the  very  question 
of  food,  of  mere  bread  to  eat.  There  was 
not  enough  for  two,  but  Hilda  must  not 
starve.  That  was  the  secret  which  no  one, 
not  even  Hilda  herseif  must  ever  und  er- 
stand. During  the  first  years,  it  had  not 
been  so  hard  to  live.  There  had  been  a 
few  poor  jewels  to  seil,  a  few  odds  and  ends 
that  had  brought  a  little  money.  "While 
Hilda  was  a  little  child  it  had  been  easier, 
for  she  had  needed  but  few  clothes  and, 
being  little,  had  needed  to  eat  less.     But  at 
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last  fchere  had  come  a  day  when  Frau  von 
Sigmundskron,  not  .so  tliin  noi  bo  pale 
dow,  had  seen  a  hungry  look  Btealing  into 
the  eyes  of  the  fair-haired  girL  It  \ 
Utile  enough  thal  they  had  between  them, 
but  the  mother  Bald  to  hereelf  thal  she 
could  keep  alive  with  lesa  The  carefal 
economy  which  bought  nothing  aol  capable 
of  sustaining  life  and  strength  conld  go  n<» 
further.  There  were  but  bo  many  penoe  a 
day  tor  foo<l,  and  to  expend  more  to-day 
was  to  Btarve  to-morrow.  From  that  nio- 
ment  Frau  von  Sigmundakron  began  to 
complain  of  headache,  and  especially  of  I 
of  appetite.  She  conld  not  eat,  Bhe  Baid. 
Bhe  did  not  think  there  waa  anything  the 
matter,  and  Bhe  would  donbttesa  be  better 
in  a  few  daya  But  the  daya  ran  on  to 
wccks,  the  weeka  to  months,  and  the 
months  to  yeais,  and  Bilda  grew  tall  and 
fair,  onconBcioualy  eating  her  rnoth« 
portion  ofthe  daily  bread.  No  hermit  ever 
lived   npon   bo    litt!  Bnffioed    for    the 

barone88;  no  perishing,  shipwrecked  wretch 
r  measored  out  bo  carefolly  the  oonce  of 
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biscuit  tliat  must  maintain  life  from  day  to 
day ;  no  martyr  ever  submitted  more 
patiently  and  silently  to  his  sufferings. 
But  Hilda  grew,  and  the  years  sped  on,  and 
Greif  would  come  in  time. 

Greif,  upon  whom  such  great  hopes  were 
centred,  was  a  distant  cousin  as  well  as  a 
neighbour.  The  relationship  was  on  the 
side  of  Hilda's  mother,  whose  grandfather 
had  been  a  Greifenstein,  and  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  accept  some  assistance 
from  her  rieh  connexions,  especially  as  she 
was  quite  willing  that  her  daughter  should 
marry  their  only  son.  But  the  baroness 
was  a  woman  whose  pride  forbade  her  to 
accept  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  what 
had  not  been  offered  freely  in  other  times. 
It  must  be  admitted  also  that  the  Greifen- 
steins, though  well  aware  that  the  Sig- 
mundskrons  were  extremely  poor,  were  far 
from  suspecting  that  they  were  in  need  of 
bread.  They  knew  that  the  Castle  was  still 
the  unhampered  property  of  the  two  ladies, 
and  they  supposed  that  if  tliings  were 
really  in  a  bad  state,  the  baroness  would 
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raise  money  upon  it.     She  never  alluded  tu 
her  affairs  when  she  was  with  her  relations, 
and  excused  herseif  from  asking  them  to 
stay  with  her,  on  the  ground  of  her  poor 
health.     On  rare  occasions  Greifenstein  and 
Ins  wife  drove  over  to  the  Castle,  and  were 
invariably  admitted  by  the  Barne  soberly- 
dressed,  middle-aged  woman,  who  ßhowed 
them    into   the    same   old-fashioned    room, 
whence,  liaving  made  theii  visit,  they 
turned  to  the  onter  gate  by  the  way  they 
had  come.      That  is  all  they  ever  Baw  of 
Sigmundskron.      Twice    in  the    year,  also, 
Hilda  and  her  mother  were  invited  to  stay 
a   fortnight    at    Greifenstein,    but    no    one 
would  have  Bupposed  from  their  behaviour 
that  the  luxury  of  the  latter  pla<-<-  Burprised 
them,  or  seemed  in  anv  way  preferable  to 
what  they  enjoyed  at  home.     Hilda's  edu- 
cation  had  not  been  neslected     Among  her 
earliest  recollertions  was  her  mother's  <"ii- 
stant   injunction   never   to   make    remarks 
upon  what  she  Baw  in  other  honses.     Tli<- 
child   was  not  long  in   Learning   what   tlu* 
warning  meant,  and  as  she  had  inherited  a 
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plentiful  share  of  her  mother's  pricle  she 
almost  unconsciously  imitated  her  mother's 
behaviour.  Greif  himself  was  the  only 
person  who  might  have  known  something 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  but  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  in  love  with  his 
cousin  ever  since  they  had  been  children  he 
would  have  feared  to  hurt  her  feelings  by 
asking  questions.  For  Hilda  was  reticent 
even  with  him,  not  from  any  shame  at  the 
idea  of  being  thought  poor,  but  because  she 
was  too  proud  to  have  it  thought  that 
either  she  or  her  mother  could  ever  need 
the  help  of  the  Greifensteins. 

Furthermore,  if  the  baroness's  reluctance 
to  ask  for  assistance  has  not  been  sufficiently 
explained,  there  is  one  more  consideration 
which  might  alone  have  sufficed  to  account 
for  her  conduct.  Between  her  and  Greifs 
mother  there  existed  a  great  and  wholly 
insurmountable  antipathy.  She  could  not 
understand  how  Greifenstein  could  have 
married  such  a  woman.  There  was  a  mys- 
tery  about  it  which  she  had  never  fathomed. 
Greifenstein  himself  was  a  stern,  silent  man 
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of  military  appearance,  a  mighty  bunter  in 
the  depthfl  of  the  forest,  a  Bort  of  grizzled 
monument  of  aristocratic  strength,  tough 
leather,  courteous  in  bis  manner,  with  that 
stifF  conrtesy  that  never  changes  ander  any 
circumstances,  rigid  in  bis  views,  religious, 
loyal,  füll  of  the  prejudices  that  make  the 
bestsubjects  in  a  kingdom  and  the  bitter 
opponents  of  all  chan_ 

In  appearance  and  manner  Frau  von 
Greifenstein  presented  the  most  complete 
contrast  to  her  husband.  She  had  been 
pretty,  fair  and  sprightly  in  her  youth,  she 
was  now  a  faded  blonde,  füll  of  strfuige 
affeetations  and  Btilted  Bentimenta  Pos- 
sessing  but  indifferent  taste,  she  neverthe- 
less  devoted  much  time  tu  the  adornment  of 
her  person,  She  was  small  of  stature,  but 
delicately  made,  and  if  her  nervous  desire  to 
please  had  granted  to  her  outward  person- 
ality  a  moment's  repose  during  the  day,  she 
might  Btill  have  passed  muster  aa  a  fairly 
good-looking  woman.  Unfortunately  she 
was  animated  by  an  unceasing  activity  in 
trivial     matters,    and     was     rarely    silent 
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Some  women  make  one  tliink  of  a  printed 
page  in  which  there  are  too  many  italics, 
and  too  many  useless  marks  of  exclamation. 
At  first,  their  constant  cries  of  admiration 
and  outbursts  of  enthusiasru  produce  a 
vague  sense  of  uneasiness  in  tlie  listener, 
which  soon  develops  to  a  feeling  of  positive 
distress  and  generally  ends  in  a  real  and 
deep-rooted  dislike.  At  the  beginning  one 
looks  about  anxiously  for  the  object  which 
could  produce  so  grotesque  a  smile.  There 
is  nothing,  for  the  conversation  has  been  as 
lead,  but  the  smile  does  not  subside  ;  it 
only  passes  through  the  endless  variations 
that  succeed  each  other  from  the  inane  grin 
to  the  affected  simper  which  is  meant  to  be 
tencler.  The  whole  face  moves  perpetually, 
as  the  facial  muscles  of  a  corpse,  excited  by 
an  electric  current,  seem  to  parody  all  the 
expression  of  living  human  sentiment. 

But  Frau  von  Greifenstein  was  not  in 
reality  so  foolish  as  might  have  been 
thought.  Her  silliness  was  superficial. 
One  part  of  her  life  had  been  füll  of  stränge 
circumstances,  and  if  the  whole  truth  were 
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told  it  woukl  appear  that  she  had  known 
how  to  extract  a  large  amount  of  personal 
advantage  from  ßituations  which  to  many 
persons  woukl  have  seemed  hopelesa  She 
and  her  husband  rarely  left  their  Castle  in 
tke  Black  Forest,  and  it  might  naturally  be 
supposed  that  their  life  there  was  exceed- 
ingly  dull  and  monotonous.  In  her  own 
heart  Clara  von  Greifenstein  recognised  that 
her  present  luxurious  retirement  was  a 
paradise  compared  with  tlie  existence  >he 
rnust  have  led  if  she  had  not  known  how  to 
help  herseif  at  the  right  moment  During 
the  earlier  years  of  her  mamage,  the  recol- 
lection  of  her  antecedents  had  been  so 
painful  as  to  cause  her  constant  auxit-rv, 
and  at  one  time  she  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  keep  a  snm  of  money  about  her,  3 
though  expecting  to  make  a  Budden  and 
unexpected  journey.  But  five  and  twenty 
years  and  more  had  passed,  without  bring- 
ing  any  untoward  incident,  and  she  feit 
herseif  very  secure  in  her  position.  More- 
over  a  bod  had  been  born  to  her  and  was 
growing   up    to    be    very   like    hia    fatl 
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Witliout  Greif  there  is  no  knowing  what 
turn  affairs  might  have  taken,  for  although 
Clara's  husband  maintained  towards  her  the 
same  stiffly  considerate  behaviour  which  had 
alwavs  characterised  him  in  their  relations 
to  eack  other,  he  certainly  admitted  to  him- 
self  that  she  was  not  growing  old  gracefully ; 
and  it  is  even  possible  that,  in  some  remote 
glen  of  the  forest,  his  grave  features  may 
have  occasionally  allowed  themselves  a  look 
of  sorrowful  regret,  or  even  of  actual  repug- 
nance,  when  he  thought  of  his  wife's  spas- 
modic  smiles  and  foolish  talk.  Possibly, 
too,  he  may  have  sometimes  sjDeculated 
lipon  her  probable  condition  before  she  had 
married  her  first  husband,  for  he  himself 
had  found  her  a  widow  of  apparently  little 
more  than  five  and  twenty  years  of  age. 
But  if  any  Suggestion  at  all  derogatory  to 
Greifenstein  had  presented  itself  to  his 
miud,  his  pride  would  assuredly  have  lost 
no  time  in  smotherino-  the  thought.  Was 
she  not  the  mother  of  Greif?  And  besides, 
if  all  were  to  be  tokl,  was  there  not  an 
uapleasantly  dark  spot  in  his  own  family, 
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in  the  shape  o£  his  half-brother,  Kuno  von 
Rieseneck?  tndeed  the  existence  of  Kuno 
von  Bieseneck,  concerning  *  hom  ( Jlara  knew 
Qothing,  was  the  reason  why  Greifenstein 
had  lived  for  bo  man}'  years  in  the  country, 
only  travelling  outside  ofGermany  when  he 
traveüed  at  all.  !!<•  wondered  thal  bis  wj 
being  Ignorant  of  the  story,  ßhould  !»•• 
willin.  share  the  Bolitude  of  the  Black 
Forest  withoul  ;i  murmuTj  and  her  submis- 
Bion  in  itself  e  '«l  that  öhe,  t<»<>,  might 

bave  Borne  good  cause  for  preferring  a  retired 
life.  Bat  if  li«'  had  been  Batisfied  with  what 
he  knew  <>{'  her  five  and  twenty  j i 
he  «ras  not  the  man  to  allow  bimself  any 
dissatisfaction  now  that  Clara  was  the 
mother  o£  that  Btalwart  yoi  e  feUow 
who  was  heir  to  all  the  Greifenstein  pro- 

In  ihr  month  of  July  Greif  was 
home  from  the  Dniversity,  and  immediately 
afterwards    Bilda    and    her    mother   w< 
to  eome  over   for   their   half-yearly   vi-it. 
The  ancient   place  where  this  family  nu- 
ing    w  onvened    \\,  unlike    m< 
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Castles   as   to    deserve   a  word   of  descrip- 
tion. 

The   Swabian    Black   Forest   is   literally 

black,  save  wlien  the  winter  snow  is  heavy 

on  the  branches  of  the  huge  trees  and  lies 

in  drifts  beneath  them,  covering  the  soft 

carpet  of  fir  needles  to  the  depth  of  many 

feet.      The  landscape  is  extremely  melan- 

choly    and    in    many    parts    is    absolutely 

monotonous.      At  intervals  of  several  miles 

the  rock  juts  suddenly  out  of  the  forest, 

generally  at  places  where  the  Nagold,  more 

a  torrent  than  a  river,  makes  a  sharp  bend. 

Many  of  these  steep  and  stony  promontories 

are  crowned  by  ancient  strongholds,  chiefly 

in  ruins,  though  a   very   few   are    still  in 

repair  and  are  inhabited  by  their  owners. 

The  name  of  Greifenstein  will  not  be  found 

on  any  map  of  the  district,  but  those  who 

know  that  wild  and  unfrequented  country 

will   recognise    the    spot.       The    tumbling 

stream  turns  upon  itself  at  a  sharp  angle, 

swirling  round  the  base  of  a  precipitous  and 

wedge-like  cliff.     So  steep  are  the  sides  that 

they  who  chose  the  summit  for  a  fortress 
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saw  no  need  of  building  any  protection, 
save  one  gigantic  wall  which  bestrides  the 
wedge  of  rock,  thus  cutting  off  a  triangulär 
platform,  between  the  massive  bulwark  and 
the  two  precipicea  that  meet  at  the  apez  of 

the  fiffure.     Thia   Bingle   fortificatioo    i 

©  © 

solid  piece  of  masonry,  enormously  thick 
and  of  great  height ;  its  two 
being  Burmounted  by  pointed  towers,  con- 
nected by  a  covered  walk  along  the  top  of 
the  wall,  which,  even  at  that  height,  i>  fully 
edxfeetwide  and  nearlya  hundred  in  length. 
This  was  the  rampart  behind  which  the 
Greifensteins  had  dwelt  in  security  througb 
many  generations,  in  the  Btormy  days  of 
the  robber  barons.  Bo  sure  were  they  of 
their  by,   that    they    had    built    theii 

dwelling-place    on    the    other   side   of  the 

bulwark  in  a  manner  that  offered   no  suff- 

© 

stion  of  war  or  danger.  The  bouse  was 
Gothic  in  style,  füll  of  windowa  and  orna- 
mented  with  Bpacioua  balconies  and  much 
fme  Btonework.  The  three-comered  plat- 
form was  converted  into  a  flower-garden, 
surrounded   by   a   parapet      Protected   on 
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the  north  siele  by  the  huge  wall,  and  fully 
exposeel  to  the  southern  sun,  the  plants 
throve  in  an  almost  artificial  spring,  and  in 
the  summer  jets  of  water  played  in  the 
marble  basins  and  cooled  the  hot,  pine- 
scented  air. 

One   narrow   gate,   barely   wide    enough 

for  two  persons  to  pass  abreast,  gave  access 

to  this  paradise  through  the  grey,  window- 

less  mass  of  masonry  by  which  it  was  sepa- 

rated  from  the  melancholy  forest  without. 

One  small  builcling  only  was  visible  on  the 

side  of  the  woods,  scarcely  flfty  yards  from 

the  gate.     This  was  a  small,  Square,  stone 

tower,    half    overgrown    with    brush    and 

creepers,  and  evidently  abandoned  to  decay. 

It  was  known  in  the  family  and  neighbour- 

hood  as  the  '  Hunger -Thurni/   or  Hunger 

Tower,  as  having  been  used  as  a  place  for 

starving  prisoners  to  death,  in  the  fine  old 

days  when  the  lords  of  Greifenstein  did  as 

they  judged  good  in  their  own  eyes.     Frau 

von  Sigmund skron  used  to  look  curiously 

at  the  grey  builcling  when  she  was  staying 

with   her  relations.      She   could    have    de- 
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scribecl  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  wretchea 
who  had  perished  there  as  well  as  anv  one 
of  themselves  or  better.     Not  twenty  miles 
from  all  the  luxury  that  dwelt  behind  that 
lofty  bulwark,  she  had  beeu  Btarving  her- 
seif for  years  in  order  that  her  only  child 
might  live.      And  yet  the  weli-fed   wood- 
meu   touched    their   <-a]>-   an<l    theii    rosy 
wives  and  daughters  curtsied  t<>  the  '  Lady 
Baroness1   who,   as    they   told   each  other, 
spent  her  life   in   the  towers   of  Sigmund - 
skron  hoarding  untold  wealth  which  wonld 
one  day  belong  to  the  golden-haired  Lady 
Hilda.       They    knew,    for    the    knowledge 
could  not  be  kept  from  them  and  their  kind, 
how  very  few  were  the  silver  pieces  which 
were  ever  aeen  in  the  hands  <»t"  old  Berbel, 
wheo  she  came  down  to  the  village  mark 
to  buy  food,  and  they  naturally  concluded 
that  the  baroness  was   a  misei  even  like 
some  of  themselves,  keeping  her   störe    of 
gold  in  a  broken  teapot  somewlaTc  among 
those  torrets  in  a  spot  known  <>nly  t.»  the  pwla 
It  is  also  possible  that   1jlt1»l'1 — her  name 
was  Barbara — encouraged  the  idea,  think- 

VOL.  I  C 
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in«-  it  better  that  her   beloved   mistresses 

should   be   thought   avaricious   than    poor. 

The  burgomaster  of  the  hamlet,   who  had 

to  take  off  bis  coat  in  order  to  sign  bis 

name  when  that  momentous  Operation  was 

unavoiclable,   but    who    was    supposed    to 

know  vastly  more  than   the  schoolmaster, 

used  to  talk  about  certain  mines  in  Silesia, 

owned   by  the    Sigmundskrons ;    and  once 

or  twice  he  went  so  far  as  to  assure  his 

hearers  that  gold  and  even  diamonds  were 

found  there  in  solid  blocks  as  big  as  his 

own  Maass-Krug,  that  portentous  jug  from 

which   he   derived   inspiring    thoughts   for 

conversation,    or    peaceful    satisfaction    in 

solitude,  as  the  case  might  be.     All,  how- 

ever,  agreed  in  predicting  that  things  would 

go  much  better  when  the  young  gentleman 

of  Greifenstein  was  married  to  the  young 

lady  of  Sigmundskron. 

On  that  warm  afternoon  in  July  when 
Greif  was  expected,  his  father  took  his 
gun,  though  there  was  little  to  shoot  at 
that  season,  and  sallied  forth  on  foot  along 
the  broad  road  that  led  to  the  distant  rail- 
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way  Station.  The  portlv  gatekeeper  Bmiled 
pleasantly  as  he  stood  looking  after  hü 
master.  For  many  yeais,  «dieneret  the 
Student  was  to  come  hörne,  old  Greifenstein 
had  gone  down  that  road,  in  the  same  way, 
without  a  word  to  any  one,  bnt  having  that 
same  twinkle  of  happy  anticipation  in  bis 
eyes,  which  was  nevei  Been  tliere  at  any 
other  time.  Very  generally,  too,  the  laden 
carriage  came  rnmbling  up  to  the  gate  with 
Greifs  belongings,  and  an  hour  or  two 
passed  before  father  and  bod  emerged  on 
foot  from  the  fiist  treea  of  the  forest.  To- 
day also,  the  master  had  started  Wtimes 
and  it  would  be  long  before  he  heard  the 
horses' bells  below  liini  in  the  vall<  Be 

walked  quickly,  as  actdve  men  do  when 
they  are  alone,  and  there  ifl  no  one  to 
hinder  tliem,  Btopping  now  and  then  to 
see  which  way  a  hare  sprang  01  pausing  to 
listen  wh.-n  hia  quick  ear  canght  the  diatant 
treadof  a  bück.  Ee  knew  that  hemiirht 
walk  for  milea  without  meeting  a  human 
being.  The  road  was  bis,  the  land  was  hia, 
the  treea  were  bis.     There  was  no  iclliii-- 
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to  be  done  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  and  no 
one  but  himself  or  his  men  had  any  riglit 
to  be  prowling  about  tlie  woods.  In  tlie 
perfect  solitude  bis  features  relaxed  a  little 
and  their  expression  changed.  The  glad 
anticipation  of  tlie  meeting  with  bis  son 
was  still  in  his  eyes,  but  in  the  rest  of  bis 
face  there  was  a  weary  look  which  those 
who  knew  bim  best  would  not  bave  recog- 
nised.  He  was  thinkin£  bow  different  life 
would  seem  if  Greif  and  be  were  to  be  tbe 
only  inbabitants  of  tbe  old  bome  during 
tbe  next  dozen  years.  Tben  be  stiffened 
bis  neck  suddenly  and  strode  on. 

At  last  tlie  far  off  tinklins:  of  bells  canie 
up  to  bim  froni  tbe  deptbs  of  tbe  forest,  with 
the  dull  thud  of  horses'  hoofs  tliat  echoed 
among  tlie  trees.  He  quickened  his  pace, 
knowing  at  how  great  a  distance  the  sounds 
could  be  heard.  Ten  minutes  elapsed  before 
the  carriage  came  in  sight,  and  then  almost 
instantly  a  loud  shout  rang  through  the 
woods,  followed  by  an  answer  from  old 
Greifenstein,  deeper,  but  quite  as  strong. 

'  Fatber  ! ' 
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•Greif!' 

Greif  bad  leaped  down  from  bis  place  and 
was  runningupthe  liill  at  a  pacethal  would 
have  tried   the  borsea     In  a  moment  m 
the  two  tall  in. -11  wciv  in  each  other'a  an 
Iriseing  each  other  on  the  cheek 

At  three  and  twenty  the  Student  looked 
as  mach  like  lii-  father  as  a  young  and  fair 
man  ein  look  like  an  elderly  darb  one. 
Thcir  featurea  were  the  same,  both  had  the 
Barne  sinewy  firmnesa  of  build  and  the  same 
eyes;  but  Greifs  close-eul  golden  hairand 
delicate  moustache  gave  bim  a  biilliancy 
bis  fa1  her  bad  never  poeaessed.     II  led 

fco  bring  the  light  with  him  into  the  deep 
shade  of  the  glen  where  th<  v  nn-t.  ( ine 
looking  at  him  would  have  feit  instinctively 
t Ii.it  be  was  made  to  wear  tln-  gleaming 
uniform  of  a  Prussian  Lifeguard,  rather 
than  the  Bober  garmenta  of  a  civilian.  Ajb 
a  iii.it t  r  of  fact,  he  waa  dressed  like  an 
Englishman,  and  would  probably  have  been 
taken  for  one,  to  hia  own  intense  disgust,  in 
any  European  crowd 

*  Ainl  how  ia  tlu*  mother  ! '  In*  askeel  in  a 
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somewhat  formal  tone,  as  soon  as  the  first 
embrace  was  over.  He  liacl  been  brought 
up  with  dutiful  ideas. 

'Your  mother  is  exceedingly  well/  an- 
swered  Greifenstein,  wliose  manner  also 
stiffened  perceptibly.  There  was  a  moment's 
pause. 

Peihaps  it  was  in  the  hope  of  dissipating 
that  awkward  feeling  which  somehow  or 
other  always  made  itself  apparent  wben  the 
Lady  of  Greifen  stein  was  mentioned,  that 
her  husband  pulied  out  his  case  and  offered 
Greif  a  cigar. 

'I  have  brought  you  a  pipe/  said  the 
latter,  and  as  the  carriage  came  up  to  where 
they  were  standing  he  snatched  his  bag  off 
the  back  seat.  '  It  will  make  you  feel  young 
again/  he  laughed,  as  he  took  a  paper  parcel 
from  the  receptacle.  '  It  is  a  "  Korps  "  pipe, 
colours  and  tasseis  and  all. ' 

Greifenstein,  one  of  wliose  favourite 
hobbies  was  the  advantage  of  pipes  in 
general,  was  as  delighted  as  a  boy  with  the 
little  gift,  and  instantly  produced  a  huge 
silver  tobacco  box  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
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shooting  coat,  from  which  he  began  to  frll 
the  china  bowL 

'  Thank  you,  my  boy,1  he  Bald  aa  he 
drew  the  air  through  the  unlighted  pipe  to 
assure  himself  that  there  waa  do  obetruction. 

Tlien  he  took  out  an  old-fashioned  flint 
and  steel,  lighted  a  bit  of  fcinder  with  a 
practised  band  and  laid  it  upon  the  tobaoco. 
He  made  a  sign  to  the  coachman,  who 
urged  Ins  Bturdy  Mecklenburg  horsea  ap  the 
hill  and  was  Boon  out  of  Bight.  The  two 
men  walked  slowly  forwarda  and  smoked  in 
silence  for  a  few  niinutes. 

'  "When  is  Hilda  Coming  ? '  aaked  I  rreif  at 
last,  when  he  thought  he  had  allowed  a 
decent  internal  to  elapee  befoie  pntting  the 
question  which  chiefly  interested  him. 

'  She  will  come  to-morrow,  with  her 
mother,'  replied  Greifenatein,  not  noticing, 
or  pretending  not  to  notice,  the  faint  blu>h 
that  rose  in  bis  son's  fm 

'I  suppose  we  nrasl  wait  another  year,' 
remarked  Greif  with  a  Bißh.  *  It  Beema 
absurd  that  at  my  age  1  Bhould  not  have 
finiahed  my  education.4 
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'  You  will  be  glad,  when  you  are  married, 
that  you  have  your  military  Service  behind 
you.' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  answered  the  young  man 
absently. 

'  You  do  not  know  ! '  exclaimed  his  father 
in  surprise.  '  Would  you  like  to  go  and 
live  with  Hilda  in  a  garrison  town  wkile 
you  served  your  year  as  a  volunteer  ? ' 

'  I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  I  have 
thought  lately  that,  after  all,  I  had  better 
take  active  Service.     "Would  you  object  ? ' 

Greifenstein  was  taken  by  surprise  and 
would  possibly  have  uttered  a  loud  exclani- 
ation  if  he  had  not  long  ago  schooled  him- 
self  to  be  incapable  of  any  such  breach  of 
gravity.    But  he  did  not  answer  the  question. 

1  Father,'  began  Greif  again  after  a  pause, 
'  is  it  true  that  you  ever  had  a  brother  ? ' 

Greif enst ein  s  tough  face  turned  slowly 
grey. 

'  A  half- brother,'  he  answered  with  an 
effort.     '  My  mother  married  again.' 

Greif  glanced  sideways  at  his  father  and 
saw  that  he  was  oddly  affected  by  the  in- 
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quiry.     But  the  young  man  had   hifl  own 
reasons  for  wishing  to  know  the  truth. 

'  Why  have  you  never  tolcl  nie  that  I  had 
an  uncle  \  *  he  askecl. 

*  He  La  no  uncle  of  yours,  my  boy,  nor 
brother  of  mine ! '  answered  Greifensteil i 
bitterly. 

' I  fought  about  him  the  other  clay.  That 
is  all,'  saicl  Greif. 

'  He  is  not  worth  fifiditins*  for.' 

'  Then  the  story  is  true  ? ' 

'  What     story  ? '       Greifenstein    stopped 
short  in  Ins  walk  and  fixecl  his  sharp  e; 
on  his  son's  face.     'What  story?     What  do 
you  know  ? ' 

(A  man  told  me  that  your  brother  had 
been  discharged  from  the  army  with  infamv 
— infam  cassirt — and  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment,  for  betraying  some  arsenal  or 
armoury  into  the  hands  of  the  rebelfl  in 
1848.  I  told  him— well— that  he  lied. 
What  eise  could  1  say  '.  I  had  never  heard 
of  the  scoundrel.' 

1  You  were  quite  riglit,'  answered  Greif«  n- 
stein,  who  was  very  ]>ale.     CI  never  meant 
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that  you  should  know,  any  more  than  your 
mother.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  live  in 
the  country  all  the  year.  But  I  thought  it 
would  come — I  feared  that  some  one  would 
teil  you  ! ' 

'  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  repeat 
the  experiment/  observed  Greif,  turning 
away  and  looking  down  at  the  torrent, 
which  was  visible  between  the  trees.  c  And 
what  has  become  of  this  Herr  von  Biese- 
neck, if  that  was  his  name  ? ' 

'  He  is  alive  and  well.  Rieh,  for  anything 
I  know  to  the  contrary.  He  escaped  from 
the  fortress  where  he  was  conflned  and 
made  his  way  to  South  America.  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  some  time  before  that  dis- 
graceful  affair.  We  had  quarrelled  about 
other  matters,  and  he  had  entered  the 
Prussian  service.' 

1 1  wish  you  had  told  me  about  him  before.' 
'  Why  should  I  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
pleasant  subjeet  for  conversation  ?  As  his 
name  was  not  mine,  thank  God,  there  was  a 
chance  that  you  might  never  know  nor  hear 
of  him.' 
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'I  Bee  why  yon  do  aot  wiah  me  to  enl 
the  anny.' 

'  Vi-s/  answered  Greifenstein  Laconically, 
and  he  once  more  walked  forward. 

For  some  time  neither  spoke.     Greifen- 
stein'a  profound  hatred  of  hia  dishonoored 
brothei  waa  fcoo  deeply  stirred  to  allow  of 
hia  eontimiing  the  conversation,  and  in  a 
different  way  the  yoonger  man  waa  quite 
aa  mach  affected  aa  hia  father.     Wheo  the 
student  with  whom  he  had  fought  had  cast 
in  hia  teeth  the  evil  deeda  of  Kuno  von 
Rieseneck,    he    had   anhesitatingly   denied 
the  story,  thinking  it  a  merely  grataitoua 
insult  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
No  one  pieaenl  during  the  altercatioD  had 
thoindit  fit  to  confirm  the  tale.  and  Gn 
had  wreaked  hia  vengeance  apon  hia  enemy 
in  the  most  approved  fashion,  in  the  pi 
sence  of  the  assembled  'Korps.1     Bat  the 
words  had  taken  effecl   and  he  had  del 
mined  to  learn  Gnom  hia  father'a  lipa  whether 
they  had  any  foondation   in  f  Being 

satisfied  of  the  trath  of  the  Btory,  hoi 
his  mood  changed.     No  one  who  haa  not 
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studiecl  the  cliaracter  of  the  German  gentle- 
man — the  old-fashioned  Edelmann — will 
readily  understand  how  directly  he  feels 
himself  injured  by  the  disgrace  of  a  relative 
even  very  distantly  removed.  He  has  often 
little  enough  in  the  world  but  his  name  and 
his  pride  of  caste,  but  as  compared  with  the 
former  he  holds  his  life  as  of  no  value  what- 
soever,  and  where  the  latter  is  concerned  he 
will  suffer  much  rather  than  offend  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  his  class  by  derogating  from 
the  most  insignificant  of  its  prejudices.  He 
is  not  afraid  of  poverty.  No  one  can  main- 
tain  the  position  of  a  gentleman  with  more 
exiguous  resources  than  often  fall  to  his 
share.  Kather  than  leave  the  smallest  debt 
of  honour  unpaid,  he  will  unhesitatingly 
take  his  own  life.  That  a  man  should  suffer 
himself  to  live  after  domo-  such  a  deed  as 
had  broken  Kuno  von  Eieseneck's  career 
seems  to  him  a  crime  against  humanity. 
He  is  often  called  avaricious,  because,  like 
Frau  von  Sigruundskron,  he  is  often  very, 
very  poor ;  but  he  has  never  been  called  a 
coward,  nor  a  traitor,  by  any  man,  or  class 
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of  men,  who  knew  him.  All  gentlemen 
throughout  tlie  world  are  brothers,  it  La 
true,  for  to  be  a  gentleman  is  to  be  bm 
honest,  courteous,  and  nothing  more.  But 
the  gentlemen  of  different  nations  are  like 
brothers  brought  up  in  different  scho* 
An  Englishman  who  should  demand  satis- 
faction  by  arnis,  of  anothei  Englishman,  for 
a  hasty  word  spoken  in  jest,  would  be  con- 
sidered  a  lunatic  in  the  clubs,  and  if  he 
carried  his  warlike  intentions  into  effect  with 
the  consent  of  his  adver.sarv,  and  killed  hifl 
man,  the  law  would  hang  him  without  mercy 
aa  a  common  murderer.  On  the  other  band, 
a  German  who  should  refuse  a  duel,  or  not 
demand  one  if  insnlted,  would  be  dismissed 
from  the  arrny  and  niade  an  outcast  from 
society.  And  these  things  do  not  depend 
upon  civilisation,  >ince  modern  C4erman\-  La 
probably  more  civilised  than  modern  Eng- 
land. They  depend  upon  national  character, 
When  Greif  heard  of  his  oncle'a  ezistence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  disgrace,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  a  cloud  had  descended 
upon  his  own  brilliant  future.     He  had  long 
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nursed  in  secret  his  desire  for  a  military  life, 
and  had  often  wondered  at  his  father's  un- 
willingness  to  discuss  the  matter.  He  now 
suddenly  understood  the  true  state  of  the 
case  and  realised,  by  the  measure  of  his 
disappointment,  the  magnitude  to  which 
his  hopes  had  grown.  But  there  was  some- 
thing  more  than  this  in  the  despondency 
which  seized  upon  him  so  quickly  and 
would  not  be  thrown  off. 

'  Does  Hilda  know  this  ? '    he  asked,  at 
length  giving  expression  to  his  thoughts. 
Greifenstein  did  not  answer  at  once. 
'I  do  not  think  her  mother  would  have 
told  her,'  he  said  after  a  time.     '  But  her 
mother  knows.' 

1  And  my  mother  does  not  ? ' 
'  No,  nor  never  shall,  if  I  can  help  it.' 
If  the  two  men  spoke  little  on  their 
homeward  walk  it  was  not  for  lack  of  sym- 
pathy  between  them.  On  the  contrary,  if 
anything  could  strengthen  the  strong  bond 
that  united  them,  it  was  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  a  secret  in  common  which 
they  must  keep  together. 


CHAPTER   II 

To  suppose  that  Hilda,  at  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  like  the  majority  of  young  girls  as 
old  as  slie,  would  be  to  imagine  that  human 
character  is  not  influencecl  by  its  surround- 
ings.  She  was  neither  a  village  Gretchen, 
such  as  Faust  loved  and  ruined,  nor  was 
slie-the  omniscient  damsel  of  modern  Society, 
During  the  greater  part  of  her  existence  she 
had  lived  without  any  companions  but  her 
mother  and  the  faitliful  BerbeL  But  she 
had  grown  up  in  a  wild  forest  countrv,  in  a 
huge  dismantled  stronghold,  of  which  the 
Windows  looked  out  over  the  tumblin«'- 
torrent,  and  across  endless  thousands  of 
giant  trees,  whose  dark  topa  rose  like  som- 
bre  points  of  shadow  out  of  the  deepei 
shade  below.     Even  the  sky  was  not  blue. 
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Half  a  kingdom  of  firs  and  pines  and  hem- 
locks  drank  the  colour  from  the  air  and  left 
but  a  sober  neutral  tint  behind.  The  sun 
does  not  give  half  the  light  in  the  Black 
Forest  that  he  gives  elsewhere.  As  Hilda 
had  never,  within  her  recollection,  seen  an 
open  piain,  much  less  a  city,  her  iclea  of  the 
world  beyond  those  leagues  of  trees  in  which 
she  lived  was  not  a  very  accurate  one.  She 
could  hardly  guess  what  the  streets  of  a 
great  town  were  like,  or  what  effect  a  crowd 
of  civilised  people  would  produce  upon  her 
sight.  And  yet  she  was  far  from  ignorant. 
There  were  books  enough  left  at  Sigmund- 
skron  for  her  education,  and  the  baroness 
had  done  what  was  in  her  power  to  impart 
such  Instruction  as  she  could  command. 
Hilda  had  probably  read  as  many  books  as 
most  girls  of  her  age,  and  had  read  them 
more  carefully,  but  she  was  very  far  from 
loving  study  for  its  own  sake.  Her  time, 
too,  was  occupied  in  other  ways,  for  she 
and  her  mother  did  most  things  for  them- 
selves,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  house- 
hold   where   want    reigned    supreme    over 
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the  hours   of  every   day,   from    sunrise    to 
sunset. 

The  necessity  for  maintaining  appearances 
was  small  indeed,  but  such  as  it  was,  neithei 
mother  nor  daughter  could  avoid  it.  No 
one  could  predict  what  day  the  Greifensteins 
would  choose  for  one  of  their  occasional 
visits,  and  in  the  time  of  the  vacations  no 
one  could  foresee  when  Greif  might  make 
Ins  appearance,  striding  over  the  wood»d 
hüls  with  Ins  gun  and  his  dog  to  spend  a 
quiet  afternoon  with  Hilda  in  their  favourite 
sunny  corner  at  the  foot  of  the  dismantled 
tower.  When  poverty  iß  to  be  concealed, 
his  shadow  must  not  be  caught  lurking  at 
the  door  by  chance  visitors.  Nor  was  it 
only  out  of  fear  of  being  surprised  by  her 
relations  that  the  quiet  baronesa  insisted 
that  Hilda  and  even  Berbel  should  always 
be  presentable.  Her  pride  was  inseparably 
united  with  that  rigid  self-respect  which,  in 
the  poor,  alone  saves  pride  from  being 
ridiculous.  It  was  indeed  marvellous  that 
she  should  succeed  as  she  did  in  hiding  the 
extremity  of  her  nced  from  the  Greifensteins, 

VOL.  I  D 
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but  it  must  be  remembered  that  she  Lad 
never  been  rieh,  and  had  learned  in  early 
youth  many  a  lesson,  many  a  shift  of 
economy  which  now  stood  her  in  good 
stead.  The  Germans  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  having  elevated  thrift  to  a  fme  art. 
From  the  Emperor  to  the  schoolmaster, 
from  the  administration  of  the  greatest 
military  force  the  world  has  ever  seen  to  the 
housekeeping  of  the  meanest  peasant,  a 
sober  appreciation  of  the  value  of  money  is 
the  prime  rule  by  which  everything  is 
regulated.  Frau  von  Sigmundskron  had 
made  a  plan,  had  drawn  up  a  tiny  bndget 
in  exaet  proportion  with  the  pension  which 
was  her  only  means  of  subsistence,  and 
thanks  to  her  unfailing  health  had  never 
departed  from  it.  The  expenditure  had 
indeed  been  so  closely  regulated  from  the 
first,  that  she  had  found  it  necessary  to 
limit  herseif  to  what  would  barely  support 
life,  in  order  not  to  stint  her  child's  allow- 
ance.  Being  by  temperament  a  very  re- 
ligious  woman,  she  attributed  to  Providence 
that  success  in  rearing  Hilda  for  which  she 
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might  well  have  thanked  her  own  iron 
determination  and  untiring  efforte.  If  ever 
a  woman  deserved  the  help  of  Heaven  in 
consideration  of  having  bravely  helped  her- 
seif, the  baroness  had  earned  that  assistance. 
So  far  as  the  ordinary  observer  could  judge, 
however,  she  had  obtained  nothing  from  the 
world  Bave  a  reputation  for  avarice.  Hilda 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  the  State  of 
things  in  which  she  had  grown  up,  to 
appreciate  her  mother's  sacrifices,  or  to  feel 
towarda  her  anything  like  warm  gratitude. 
She  herseif  did  all  she  could,  and  that  \ 
not  little,  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  1t 
is  even  possible  that  she  was  more  grateful 
to  Berbel,  than  to  the  baroness  herseif.  For 
Berbel  voluntarily  Bhared  privations,  to 
which  the  two  ladies  wete  obliged  to  sub- 
mit.  Berbel  was  faithful,  devoted,  uncom- 
plaining,  cheerful :  and  she  waa  all  this,  not 
for  the  sake  of  a  servant'fi  pay,  aince  her 
wages  were  infimtesimally  small,  bat  out  of 
pui\-  affectioD  for  her  mistress. 

Berbel  had  been  the  wife  of  Lieutenant 
von  Sigmundskron'fl  Bervant, who  had  fallen 
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beside  his  master,  rifle  in  hand,  his  face  to 
the  enemy.  Mistress  and  maid  were  left 
alike  wiclows  on  the  same  day,  alike  young 
and  portionless,  the  only  difference  being 
that  Frau  von  Sigmundskron  had  Hilda, 
while  poor  Berbel  was  childless.  Then 
Berbel  refused  to  go  away,  once  and  for 
ever,  and  the  officers  widow  accepted  the 
lifelong  devotion  offered  her,  and  the  three 
cast  in  their  lot  together,  to  keep  them- 
selves  alive  as  best  they  could  beneath  the 
only  roof  that  was  left  to  them. 

Frau  von  Sigmundskron  had  been  very 
much  surprised  when,  on  a  sunny  June 
morning,  three  years  before  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  Greifenstein  had  appeared 
alone,  arrayed  in  the  most  correct  manner, 
instead  of  being  clad  in  the  shooting  coat 
he  usually  wore.  She  had  been  still  more 
astonished  when  he  formally  proposed  to 
her  an  engagement  by  which  Greif  should 
marry  Hilda  so  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
studies  at  the  University.  He  told  her 
frankly  why  he  desired  the  alliance.  She 
knew  of  Kieseneck's  disgrace,  and  she  would 
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understand  that  the  story  was  an  injury 
to  Greif.  On  the  otlier  hand  he,  Greifs 
father,  had  never  done  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  the  lad  himself  was  grow- 
ing  up  to  be  a  very  fine  fellow  and  would 
be  rieh — Greifenstein  did  not  State  the 
amount  of  his  fortune.  He  apprehended 
that  his  cousin  would  consider  Greif  a  good 
match  from  a  worldly  point  of  view. 
Furthermore,  though  barely  twenty,  the 
young  man  was  deeply  attached  to  Hilda, 
who  was  just  fifteen.  The  attachment  was 
evidently  likely  to  turn  into  love  when  both 
should  be  three  or  four  years  older.  If 
Frau  von  Si^mundskron  would  consent,  a 
preliminary,  verbal  agreement  might  be 
made,  subjeet  to  the  will  of  the  two 
children  when  the  right  time  should  come, 
it  being  essentially  necessary,  as  Greifen- 
stein remarked  in  his  stifTest  manner,  that 
two  young  people  should  love  each  other 
sincerely  if  they  meant  to  marry. 

The  baroness  opened  her  clear  blue  eyes 
very  wide,  as  though  she  had  seen  a  coach 
and  four  laden  with  sacks  of  gold  driving 
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through  the  old  gates  of  the  Castle.  But 
she  was  far  too  well  brecl  to  burst  into  tears, 
or  to  exhibit  any  embarrassment,  or  even  an 
improper  amount  of  satisfaction.  She  re- 
plied  tliat  she  was  mueli  obligecl ;  that  she 
was  poor,  and  that  Hilda  would  inherit 
nothing  whatsoever  except  Sigmundskron, 
a  fact  which  her  cousin  must  please  to 
understand  from  the  first ;  that,  if  the 
absence  of  any  dower  were  not  an  obstacle, 
it  was  not  for  her  to  create  difficulties  ;  and, 
flnally,  that  she  believed  Hilda  to  be  quite 
as  much  attached  to  Greif,  as  Greif  to  her. 
Thereupon  Berbel  was  sent  to  fetch  a  bottle 
of  wine — there  had  been  half  a  dozen  bottles 
in  the  cellar  thirteen  years  ago,  and  this 
was  the  first  that  had  been  opened — and 
Greifenstein  refreshed  himself  therewith  and 
departed,  as  stiffly,  courteously  and  kindly 
as  he  had  come. 

Greif  had  come  over  as  often  as  he 
pleased  during  his  vacations,  and  had 
written  whenever  he  liked  during  his  terms. 
Never  having  seen  any  one  at  home  or 
abroad    whom    he    considered    comparable 
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with  Hilda,  he  had  grown  up  to  love  her  as 
naturally  as  he  loved  the  pine-scented  air  of 
his  home,  the  warm  soft  sun,  or  the  still 
beauty  of  the  forest.  Hilda  was  an  essen- 
tial  part  of  his  life  and  being,  without  which 
he  could  imagine  no  future.  Year  by  year 
it  grew  harder  to  say  good-bye,  and  the 
happiness  of  meeting  grew  deeper  and  more 
real.  There  was  a  pride  in  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  for  him  only,  which  played 
upon  the  unconscious  selfishness  of  his 
young  nature  and  gave  him  the  most  pro- 
found  and  exquisite  delight.  At  three  and 
twenty  he  was  old  enough  to  nndeistand 
the  world  about  him,  he  had  accomplished 
Ins  year  of  obligatory  service  in  the  armv, 
and  had  come  into  oontact  with  all  BOrts 
of  inen,  things  and  ideas.  He  was  himself 
a  man,  and  had  outgrown  most  boyish 
fallacies  and  illusions,  but  he  had  not  out- 
grown Hilda.  She  waa  there,  in  the  heart 
of  the  forest,  in  the  towers  of  Sigmunds- 
kron,  away  from  the  world  he  had  Been, 
and  maidenly  ignorant  of  all  it  contained, 
waiting  for  him,  the  incarnation  of  all  that 
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was  lovely,  and  young,  and  fair,  and  spot- 
less.  He  pitied  his  fellow-students,  who 
loved  vulgarly  whatever  came  into  their  way. 
He  could  not  imagine  what  life  would  be 
without  Hilda.  It  was  a  stränge  sort  of 
love,  too,  for  there  had  been  no  wooing ; 
they  had  grown  up  for  each  other  as  natur- 
ally  as  the  song-bird  for  its  mate.  There 
had  been  no  hindrances,  no  jealousies,  no 
alternate  hopes  and  fears,  none  of  those 
vicissitudes  to  which  love  is  heir.  Nothing 
but  the  calamity  of  death  could  interfere 
with  the  fulfilment  of  their  happiness,  and 
perhaps  no  two  beings  ever  loved  each  other 
from  whom  death  seemed  so  far. 

Hilda  was  happy,  too,  in  her  own  way, 
for  what  she  knew  of  the  outer  world  was 
what  she  saw  through  Greifs  eyes.  To 
him  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  would  be 
to  come  back  to  the  forest  and  never  to 
leave  it  again,  and  Hilda  argued  that  the 
world  could  not  be  worth  seeing,  if  the 
woods  were  so  vastly  preferable  as  he 
seemed  to  think.  She  feit  herseif  to  be 
what  she  was  in  his  imagination,  a  part  of 
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the  nature  in  which  she  bad  grown  up,  as 
much  as  the  oldest  and  tallest  fir  tree  on 
the  hillside.       People  who  spend   all  their 
lives  in  unfrequented  regions,  feel  a  sense 
of  property  in  the   air,  the  earth  and  the 
water,  which  city-bred  folks  cannot  readily 
understand.     They  have  such  an  intimate, 
unconscious  knowledge  of  the  seasons,  the 
weather,    the    growth    of    plants    and    the 
habits  of  animals,  that  it  seems  to  thera  as 
though    their    own    hearts    beat    in    every 
corner  of  the  world  around  them,  and  as 
though  all  the  changes  they  see  from  day 
to  day  were  only  manifestations  of  their 
own  vitality.     They  may  not  see,  or  know 
that   they  see,   beauties  which   amaze   the 
wanderer  who   visits   their  wilderness,  but 
they  feel  them  as  he  never  can,  and  feed  on 
them  as  he  cannot  feed.     Theii  senses,  not 
dulled  by  daily  close  contact  with  thousands 
of  indifferent  and  similar  objecto,  nor  by  the 
ceaseless  chattet  of  their  fcllow-beings,  see 
sights  and  hear  sounds  altogether  beyond 
the   pereeptions  of  gregarious  man.       The 
infinite    variety    of    nature.    as    compared 
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with  the  pitiful  monotony  of  the  works  of 
humanity,  produces  in  their  minds  an 
activity  of  an  especial  kind.  They  do  not 
know  what  mental  weariness  means,  nor 
the  desire  for  nervous  excitement.  The 
succession  of  morning  and  evening  does  not 
bore  them,  for  it  is  a  part  of  themselves, 
like  hunger  and  the  satisfaction  of  appetite, 
thirst  and  the  refreshing  draught  from 
the  spring.  They  are  good,  though  their 
virtues  be  negative,  and  they  are  happy, 
for  they  have  never  heard  of  unhappiness. 
Their  existence  is  the  very  opposite  of  ours, 
füll  where  ours  is  empty,  empty  where  ours 
is  crowded  to  overflowing.  They  are  never 
alone,  for  the  world  is  their  companion, 
they  are  never  hurried,  for  they  move  with 
time  itself,  whereas  our  existence  is  but  one 
Ions  effort  to  outrun  the  revolution  of  the 
hours.  They  do  not  dream  of  fame,  for 
they  feel  the  eternity  of  perpetually  re- 
newed  life  in  all  that  surrounds  them ;  they 
have  never  heard  of  competition,  for  their 
only  rival  is  God  Himself. 

Hildas  earliest  recollections  did  not  go 
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back  beyond  the  time  when  she  had  been 
brought  to  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  singular 
simplicity  of  her  life  made  the  past  yeara 
seem  strangely  short.  Children  wliose  jQist 
remembrances  are  füll  of  new  impressions, 
grow  old  quickly,  while  those  to  whose  per- 
ceptions  little  La  offered  grow  up  more  bL  »wly, 
and  more  naturallv.  Other  conditions 
being  the  same,  the.se  latter  will  be  calmer, 
healthier  and  more  reasonable.  The  I 
horse  is  not  the  one  which  ia  made  to  do  the 
most  werk  as  a  colt,  though  performing  dogs 
must  learn  their  tricks  aa  puppiea  if  they 
are  to  learn  them  at  all.  Much  in  life  de- 
pends  lipon  the  trnth  of  our  first  impresso  i 
and  aa  tliis,  in  itfl  turn,  dependfl  directly 
apoD  nur  ability  to  judge  what  we  nd 

hear,  it  ia  clear  that  childreD  may  be  injured 
permaiKiitly  if  too  many  thinga  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  o£  their  o  ation  before 
they  have  learned  the  uses  of  hearing  and 
sight 

The  grand  Bolitudea  of  the  forest,  the  im- 
posing  calm  of  natiuv  when  at  rest,  the 
inde&cribable    magnificence    of    the   winl 
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storms,  had  furnishecl  Hilda  with  her  first 
deep  impressions.  That  death,  of  which  her 
mother  sometimes  spoke,  was  the  disappear- 
ance  of  all  that  lived  beneath  the  soft,  silent 
snow.  That  mysterious  resurrection  of  the 
dead  was  nature's  irresistible  glad  leap  to 
meet  the  sun,  as  the  noonday  shadows 
shortened  day  by  day ;  that  happy  life  to 
come  was  the  far-off  summer,  when  the  wind 
would  sigh  and  whisper  again  among  the 
branches  he  had  so  rudely  handled  in  his 
wrath,  when  all  the  air  would  smell  of  the 
warm  pines,  when  the  mayflower  would 
follow  the  hawthorn,  and  the  purple  gentian 
take  the  mayflower's  place,  when  the  wild 
pea-blossom  would  elbow  the  forest  violet, 
and  the  clover  and  wild  thyme  and  mint 
would  spring  up  thick  and  crisp  and  sweet 
for  the  dainty  roebuck  and  his  doe.  Hilda 
used  to  think  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed 
would  at  last  take  their  bodies  again,  just 
as  the  wildflowers  in  the  wood  sprang  up 
with  their  own  shape  and  beauty,  each 
according  to  the  little  seed  that  had  lain 
dead  and  forgotten  since  autumn  had  sighed 
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its  dirge  above  their  myriad  tiny  grav 
burying  the  summer  as  saclly  as  men  bury 
those  they  dearly  love. 

And  yet  Hilda  never  put  any  of  those 
tkoughts  into  words,  though  in  her  books 
slie  loved  best  those  words  that  expressed 
her  half-formulated  feelings.  Had  she  been 
removed  to  the  noise  and  the  whirl  of  city 
life,  she  would  very  probably  have  known 
Low  to  define  what  she  had  lost,  she  might 
even  have  made  others  feel  what  she  herseif 
had  so  keenly  feit.  But  in  the  silent  towers 
of  her  home,  or  amidst  that  noiseless,  ever- 
arowing  life  that  belongs  to  undisturbed 
nature,  all  she  could  have  wished  to  expn 
was  expressed  for  her,  in  a  grandex  langu; 
than  that  of  man.  She  had  no  need  of 
spending  long  hours  in  reverie  and  conteni- 
plation,  as  people  do  who  are  not  used  to 
their  surroundings,  or  who  compare  their 
present  with  their  past  Constaiit  oecupa- 
tion  had  become  a  part  of  her  heilig,  and 
uneeasing  small  activity  in  household  matt 
the  condition  of  her  life.  Heaven  küOWB, 
there  was  enough  to  do  between  making  and 
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mencling  everything  she  wore,  keeping  in 
order  even  the  small  part  of  the  gigantic 
building  which  she  and  her  mother  inhabited, 
cultivating  as  best  she  could  the  plot  of 
ground  in  the  Castle  yard  which  was  all  the 
land  left  to  her,  the  last  of  her  name,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  manual  labour,  in 
maintaining  that  prescribed  amount  of 
appearance,  from  which  she  had  never  been 
allowed  to  deviate  since  she  had  been  a 
little  child.  A  spotless  perfection  of  neat- 
ness  was  indeed  the  only  luxury  left  within 
reach  of  the  two  ladies,  and  for  that  one  avail- 
able  satisfaction  there  was  no  trouble  they 
would  not  cheerfully  undergo.  But  these 
manifold  household  labours  did  not  vul^arise 
Hilda's  character.  If  she  enjoyed  the  luxnry 
of  Greifenstein  during  her  half-yearly  visits, 
it  was  not  because  she  disliked  or  despised 
her  own  home  life.  She  was  too  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  inevitable  to  groan  over 
her  lot,  she  was  too  strong  in  mind  and  body 
to  desire  luxurious  idleness,  and  she  never 
imagined  that  a  vornan  could  find  occupation 
except   in   household    duties.      Her   whole 
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existence  had  made  her  so  simple  that  she 
could  never  have  comprehended  that  com- 
plicated  State  of  rnind  which  is  so  deliglitful 
to  society. 

Something  of  nature's  own  freshness,  too, 
had  been  infused  into  the  young  girl's  veins, 
refreshiosf  and  renewin^  the  life  in  that  old 
blood  of  which  she  was  the  last  descendant. 
Blue  eyes  are  rarely  very  bright.  Hilda's 
seemed  to  hav  special  vitality  of  their 
own,  which  gave  the  impression  that  they 
must  shine  in  the  dark  as  some  crystalfl 
for  a  few  Beconds  when  they  hav  d  long 
fexposed  to  thesun.  Theywere  ofthat  rar«* 
type  which  appear  to  Bparkle  even  wheo 
not  seen  directly,  not  merely  reflecting  the 
light  as  a  placid  pool  reflects  it,  bat  making 
it  dance  and  change  -  sunshine  does  in 
faüing  water.  Hilda's  bair  was  yellow,  and 
yellow  hair  is  often  lastr*  -   the  pine 

dust  in  the  w Is;  but  hers  glowed,  as  it 

were  by  its  own  colour,  without   n  »n, 

out  of  the  verv  abundance  of  vitality.     Her 
featores  were  delicate  and  aquiline,  but  we 
sayed  frorn  any  look  of  deficienl  _:h 
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by  that  perfection  of  evenly-distributed 
colour  which  comes  only  from  matcbless 
health  and  untainted  blood,  combined  witb 
a  rare  strengtb  in  tbe  action  of  tbe  heart. 
Hilda  possessed  one  of  tbose  bigbly-favoured 
organisations  wbicb  nature  occasionally  pro- 
duces  as  normal  types  of  what  bumanity 
sbould  be.  Sucb  people  bring  witb  them  a 
radiance  that  notbing  can  extinguisb,  not 
even  extreme  old  age.  Tbeir  beauty  may 
not  be  of  tbe  bigbest  type,  but  tbeir  vitality 
is  irresistibly  attractive,  and  spreads  to  tbeir 
surroundings,  undiminisbed  by  any  effort 
tbey  make. 

Wben  Hilda  was  told  tbat  if  sbe  and 
Greif  loved  eacb  otber  tbey  sbould  marry, 
sbe  was  far  less  surprised  tban  her  mother 
had  been  when  old  Greifenstein  had  made 
bis  proposal.  It  seemed  stränge  to  tbe 
baroness  that  her  daughter  sbould  not  even 
blusb  a  little  on  learning  tbe  news.  But 
Hilda  saw  no  reason  for  blushing  and 
did  not  feel  in  the  least  disconcerted.  To 
her  it  all  seemed  perfectly  natural.  She 
had  always  loved  Greif,  ever  since  she  could 
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remember  anything.  Why  should  he  not 
love  her?  And  if  they  loved  each  other, 
they  would  of  course  be  married  in  due 
time.  It  was  bnt  tlie  fulfilment  of  her  life, 
after  all.  There  waa  rarely  aothing  in  the 
idea  to  cause  her  anv  emotion.  Did  not 
Heaven  dißpose  everything  in  the  b 
possible  way,  and  waa  not  this  the  b 
poesible  thing  thal  conld  happen?  Did  the 
hawk  mate  with  the  wren,  or  the  wild  boar 
with  the  doe  ?  But  the  Mttbnesa  did  not 
understand.  She  asked  Hilda  ii"  ahe  ahonld 
be  very  anhappy  if  Greif  died,  or  if  he 
married  Borne  one  eise. 

'(Jod   will  not  be  so  unkind/  ans 
the  young  girl  simply. 

Frau  von  Sigmundakron  waa  ailent  Jt 
was  cleai  thal  Hilda,  in  her  innocence,  had 
nevei  expected  anything  eise,  but  her 
mothei  trembled  to  think  of  whal  might 
happen  if  that  simple  faith  were  rudely 
disappointed.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
devoted  mother  that  she  thonirht  of  her 
child'a  heart,  and  not  of  the  worldly  differ- 
ence  to  Hilda  between  single  life  at    B 
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mundskron  and  wedded  life  at  Greifenstein, 
between  starvation  and  plenty,  extreme 
poverty  and  the  state  of  enjoying  all  that 
money  coulcl  give.  It  was  long  before  she 
could  comprehend  what  had  passed  in 
Hilda's  mind,  or  the  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  the  young  girl  had  reached  such 
a  calm  certainty  of  anticipation.  When 
she  at  last  saw  that  it  was  an  extremely 
simple  matter,  she  realised  how  completely 
her  daughter  had  been  shut  off  from  the 
world  since  her  birth.  At  flrst  she  had 
doubted  the  reality  of  the  girl's  quiet 
manner  in  the  circumstances,  but  she  soon 
discovered  that  Hilda  behaved  during  Greif 's 
visits  exactly  as  she  had  always  done,;meet- 
ing  him  gladly,  parting  from  him  regret- 
fully,  speaking  with  him  as  though  there 
were  no  difference  in  their  relations  in 
the  present,  nor  were  to  be  in  the  future, 
excepting  that  Greif  would  always  be  pre- 
sent, instead  of  only  Coming  from  time  to 
time.  She  knew  that  Greif  himself  was  far 
from  looking  at  the  matter  with  such 
supreme  calm.     She  saw  the  colour  come 
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and  go  in  hifl  fair  face  in  a  way  that  ahowed 
a  constant  emotion,  and  she  feared  lest  such 
a  very  susceptible  young  man  as  he  appeared 
to  be  should  be  entrapped,  when  away  from 
home,  by  the  designing  mother,  of  whom 
every  other  mother  sees  the  type  in  the 
bai-kcrround  of  her  thousdits. 

But  Greif  did  not  fall  a  vietim  to  any 
such  schemea  If  Hilda  had  at  all  resem- 
bled  most  girls  of  her  age,  he  could  have 
compared  her  with  them,  and  the  c<>m- 
parison  would  not  have  been  to  her  advan- 
tage.  She  could  not  have  possessed  their 
cheap  accomplishments,  their  knowledge  of 
waltzing,  or  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  their  neighbour's  affai  Bhe  could 

not  have  put  on  their  Bentimentality  with 
men,  nor  their  cynicism  with  each  other. 
She  could  not  imitate  their  glanoee  and  slie 
did  not  imitate  their  diess.  Bhe  waa  a  crea- 
ture  apart  from  them  all.  Deeplv  imbned 
he  was  with  all  the  piejudioea  vf  an  exclu- 
sive  caste,  Greif  could  not  have  looked  lipon 
Hilda  as  he  did,  if  she  had  been  a  | 
child,  even  though  she  had  been  heraelf  in 
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all  other  respects.  There  was  that  in  her 
position  which  appealed  to  the  romanticism 
of  Ins  nature.  The  noble  but  unfortunate 
maiden,  the  last  of  an  ancient  race,  dwelling 
in  dignified  retirement  in  her  half-ruined 
ancestral  home,  was  vastly  more  interesting 
than  any  equally  well-born  girl  could  have 
been,  who  chanced  to  be  rieh  enough  to  be 
marched  into  society  as  a  matrimonial  In- 
vestment for  young  men  of  her  Station. 
But  it  was  precisely  because  Hilda  possessed 
that  one  point  in  common  with  all  such 
eligible  young  ladies  that  Greif  regarded 
her  with  a  romantic  devotion  he  could  never 
have  feit  for  a  village  Gretchen.  His  pride 
in  her  nobility  was  indeed  far  less  than  his 
love  for  herseif,  but  it  made  for  that  love  a 
rampart  against  love's  deadliest  enemy, 
which  is  ridicule.  He  certainly  did  not  teil 
himself  so.  He  would  have  thought  it  an 
insult  to  Hilda  to  w^orship  her  for  anything 
but  her  own  seif ;  but  he  was  none  the  less 
aware  that  the  pedestal  upon  which  his  idol 
stood  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  any 
assault.     This  being  certain,  it  was  the  very 
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impossibility  ofany  Fdrthei  comparison  that 
attracted  him  most.  Bhe  was  unlike  any 
one  whom  he  met,  or  was  ever  likely  fco 
meet,  and  his  Imagination  invested  her  with 
many  exceptional  attribntes,  most  of  which 
she  ondoubtedly  po.-  d  in  on<-  degree  or 
another. 

Bach  timc  he  returned  and  lefl  fche  aoißy 
train  and  fche  .smart  modern  railway  Station 
behind  him,  fco  plnnge  into  fche  BÜenl  forest, 
he  feit  more  strongly  that  his  real  eym- 
pathies  all  lay  between  Greifenstein  and 
Sigmundskron,  and  that  his  Visits  fco  the 
world  were  only  distorbing  dreams.  They 
must  be  renewed  from  fcime  fco  fcime,  at  ever- 
increasing  intervals,  bnl  the  real  peace  of 
his  lue  awaited  him  in  his  home.  He,  too, 
like  Hilda,  was  a  child  of  the  woods,  and 
feit  that  the  fcrees,  the  foaming  streams  and 
the  changelesa  crags  were  all  parts  of  him- 
self,  to  lose  which  wonld  be  like  forfeiting  a 
limlt  of  his  body  or  a  s  of  his  intelli- 
gen<  Thr  baroness  need  not  have  been 
atVaid  lest  he  shotdd  wander about  the  world 
to  forget  Bigmnndskron  or  Hilda     Nature 
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had  made  him  constant,  and  circumstances 
had  made  him  happy  in  his  own  place. 

And  so  for  years  the  lives  of  all  these 
persons  had  run  on,  imtil  the  time  was 
approaching  when  Greif  and  Hilcla  were  to 
be  married,  and  great  changes  were  to  be 
made  at  Sigmundskron.  Greif  had  come 
home  for  the  last  time  but  one,  and  his  next 
return  would  be  final.  During  months  and 
years  the  baroness  and  her  daughter  had 
been  slowly  preparing  for  the  great  event. 
The  most  unheard-of  economies  had  been 
imagined  and  carried  out  in  the  attempt  to 
give  Hilda  a  little  outfit  for  her  wedding, 
just  enough  to  hide  the  desperate  poverty  in 
which  they  had  lived.  Many  a  long  winter's 
evening  had  the  two  ladies  spun  the  fine 
flax  by  the  smouldering  fire  ;  many  a  long 
day  had  Hilda  and  Berbel  spent  at  the  primi- 
tive loom  in  the  sunny  room  of  the  south 
tower ;  through  many  a  summer's  noon  had 
the  long  breadths  of  fine  linen  lain  bleach- 
ing  on  the  clean  grey  stone  of  the  ramparts, 
watered  by  the  faithful  servant's  careful 
band.       Endless    had    been    the    thought 
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expended  before  cutting  into  eadi  piece  of 
the  precious  materiaJ ;  endlesa  the  laboui 
lavished  lipon  the  fine  embroideries  by 
Ililda  herseif,  upon  th«-  minute  BÜtching  by 
her  brave-hearted  mother.  But  th«-  w<>rk 
liad  progressed  well,  and  th«*  finished  gar- 
ments  that  lay  amidst  bundlea  of  Bweet- 
smelling  dried  herbe  in  the  great  <>]<!  pi ■ 
would  have  done  credit  t<>  the  spinning  and 
weaving  and  handiwork  <»t"  akilled  craftsmen. 
It  was  fortonate  that  there  had  been  time 
for  it  all,  eise  Ililda  would  have  niade  but  a 
poor  figure  on  the  great  day. 

Aja  for  Berbel  Bhe  believed  that  the  foi 
itself  had  helped  them,  when  she  >aw  all 
that  had  been aoeompliahed  and  remembered 
how   she   had    txraght    the    llax   poun<l   by 
pound  at  the  market.    Thongh  a  great  share 
in  the  Joint  Buccesa   was  due   to   her  own 
patient  indua&ry,  the  re&rall  seemed  bo  fine 
aa  compared  with  the   humble  beginni] 
that    she   was    much    iiu-liin-d   to   thank   the 
Heinzelmännchen  and  their  'farownies'J 
the   most    part   of    it   all.      The    barom 
thanked    Providence,  and   Ililda  thought   it 
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was  all  due  to  her  love  for  Greif.  Perhaps 
they  were  all  three  right,  and  possibly  each 
sliared  in  some  measure  the  views  of  the 
other  two.  At  least  so  far  as  the  gnomes 
are  concerned,  most  people  who  have  lived 
long  in  forests  and  solitary  places  have  dis- 
covered  that  their  work,  if  they  like  it,  is 
performed  with  a  rapidity  and  skill  which 
is  marvellous  in  their  own  eyes,  and  if  you 
do  not  call  the  little  gentleman  who  comes 
at  night  and  helps  you  by  the  name  of 
Kübezahl,  you  may  call  him  the  Spirit  of 
Peace.  But  as  long  as  you  receive  him 
kindly  and  give  him  his  due  it  matters  very 
little  how  you  Christen  him,  for  he  is  an 
affectionate  spirit  and  loves  those  who  love 
him  for  himself,  and  does  their  work  for 
them,  or  makes  them  think  he  does,  which, 
in  fact,  is  just  the  same. 

Unfortunately  there  are  other  spirits  as 
busy  as  he  in  the  world,  and  he  has  a  way 
of  taking  himself  off  at  the  slightest  alarm, 
which  is  often  very  distressing  to  those  who 
love  him  ;  and  some  of  those  other  spirits 
had  chosen  for  their  abode  the  Castle  of 
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Greifenstein  and  for  their  companionfl  the 
persons  wbo  dwelt  there.  The  unf«-. 
plays  a  very  great  part  in  our  Uvea  :  for  if 
it  did  not,  we  should  most  of  na  know 
exactly  what  to  do  at  the  right  moment, 
and  should  conseqnently  approach  perfec- 
tion  at  an  unnatural  rat  .  While  Greif  and 
hifl  father  were  slowlv  ascending  the  hill 
towarda  their  home,  while  Frau  von  ( rreifen- 
Btein  was  looking  at  herseif  in  her  mirror 
and  wondering  whether  she  had  not  thrown 
away  her  youth  after  all,  while  BerlxT  v, 
weaving  and  Hilda  embroidering  and  the 
old  baroness  stitching  steadily  along  the 
folded  linen — while  all  these  peoi»lr  w 
tlius  quietly  and  peaceably  engaged,  an 
event  was  brewing  which  waa  destined  to 
produce  some  very  remarkable  resxdts.  And 
lest  the  justificatioD  of  ordinary  possibility 
should  be  required  by  the  BceptdcaJ  here- 
after,  I  will  at  once  state  that  the  greatei 
part  of  what  follows  is  a  matter  of  history, 
well  known  to  manv  living  persona;  and 
that  in  writing  it  down  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood    that    I   am   Bubmitting    to    the 
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judgment  of  humanity  a  stränge  case  which 
actually  occurrecl  within  this  Century,  rather 
than  constructing  from  my  own  imagination 
a  mere  romance  for  the  delectation  of  such 
as  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  it. 


I  IIAPTER  III 

'Oh!  Is  it  not  too  delightfol  to  see  my 
dear,  dear  cousii,  screamed  Frau  von 
Greifenstein,  throwing  herseif  into  the  arms 
of  the  pale  and  (juiet  baroness.  '  And  d- 
Hilda,  too  !  Ach,  ist  es  nicht  herzig  !  Is 
it  not  too  sweet ! ' 

She  was  wonderfully  arrayed  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly  youthful  costume,  short  enoiiirli 
to  display  her  thin,  elderly  ankles,  and 
adorned  with  many  fiying  ribbanda  and  fur- 
belows.  An  impossibly  high  gardeii  hat 
crowned  her  faded  head,  allowing  certain 
rat  her  unattached-lookinff  ringlets  of  colour- 
less  blonde  hair  to  stray  about  her  cheeka 
She  made  one  think  of  a  buttertfv,  no 
longer  young,  but  attempting  to  keep  ap 
the    illusions    of    Spring         Hilda    and    her 
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mother  smiled  and  return ed  the  salutation 
in  their  quiet  way. 

'And  how  have  you  been  at  Sigmunds- 
kron  ? '  continued  the  sprightly  lady.  '  Do 
you  know  ?  It  would  be  my  dream  to  live 
at  Sigmundskron  !  So  romantic,  so  solitary, 
so  deliciously  poetic  !  It  is  no  wonder  that 
you  look  like  Cinderella  and  the  fairy  god- 
mother !  I  am  sure  they  both  lived  at 
Sigmundskron — and  Greif  will  be  the  Prince 
Charmant  with  his  Puss  in  Boots — quite  a 
Lohengrin  in  faet — dear  me  !  I  am  afraid 
I  am  mixing  them  up — those  old  German 
myths  are  so  confusing,  and  I  am  quite 
beside  myself  with  the  joy  of  seeing 
you  ! ' 

Greifenstein  stood  looking  on,  not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  betraying  the  slightest 
emotion  at  his  wife's  incoherent  speech. 
But  Greif  had  turned  away  and  appeared  to 
be  examinino-  one  of  the  guns  that  stood  in 
a  rack  against  the  wall.  The  meeting  had 
taken  place  in  the  great  hall,  and  he  was 
glad  that  there  was  something  to  look  at, 
for  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  most 
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amused  by  bis  mother'a  chatter,  01  ashamed 
of  the  ridiculoufl  Ggnre  she  made.  The 
Impression  was  certainly  a  painful  one,  and 
he  had  not  attained  to  bis  father's  Krim 
indifference,  for  be  was  qoI  obliged  to  aasist 
daily  at  such  scenes.  ![••  <-« >\iM  n<»t  help 
comparing  Hilda'a  mothei  with  his  own, 
and  he  inwardly  deteimined  that  when  he 
was  married  he  would  take  ap  bis  abode  al 
Sigmundskron  during  the  greatei  part  of 
the  year. 

Eilda  looked  at  her  hosl  ad  wondered 
whethei  all  women  of  the  world  were  like 
Frau  von  Greifenstein.  The  edtuation  did 
not  last  long,  however,  and  half  an  bonr 
later  she  found  herseif  sitting  besid«  Greif 
oh  a  block  of  Btone  by  the  rained  Bnnger- 
Thtum 

1  At  last!1  exclaimed  Greif,  with  a  ßiirh 
of  satisfaction.     'Isthere  anything  ce- 

some  as  the  sürht  of  affectionate  gm  -?' 

'Greif '  Hilda   paused,  as  though  re- 

considering  the  question  Bhe  was  abont  to 
ask. 

•  Yqb — what  is  ii,  sweetheai 
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i  When  we  are  married,  I  must  love  your 
mother,  must  I  not  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes — no  cloubt,'  answered  the  young 
man  with  a  puzzled  expression.  '  At  least, 
I  suppose  you  must  try.' 

'  But  I  mean,  if  I  do  not  love  her  as 
much  as  my  own  mother,  will  it  be  very 
wrong  ? ' 

'  No,  not  so  much,  of  course.' 

'  Do  you  love  her,  Greif  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,'  replied  Greif  cheerfully.  '  Not 
as  I  love  you ' 

1  Or  your  father  ? ' 

'  That  is  different,  a  man  feels  more  sym- 
pathy  for  his  father,  because  he  is  a  man/ 

'  But  I  am  not  a  man ' 

'  No,  and  you  are  not  my  mother  either. 
That  is  again  different,  you  see.' 

1  Greif — you  do  not  love  your  mother  at 
all ! '  exclaimed  Hilda,  turning  her  bright 
eyes  to  his.  But  he  looked  away  and  his 
face  grew  grave. 

'  Please  do  not  say  that  to  me,  dear,'  he 
answered  quietly.  '  Let  us  talk  of  other 
things.' 


III 
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1  Does  it  pain  you  ?  I  am  sony.  I  asked 
you  because — well,  I  wanted  to  know  if  it 
was  exactly  my  cluty — because — you  see,  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  could,  quite,  as  I  ought 
to.     You  are  not  angry  ? ' 

'No,  darling.  I  quite  understand.  It 
will  be  enough  if  you  behave  to  her  as  you 
do  now.  Besides,  I  was  going  to  propose 
something,  if  your  mother  will  agree  to  it. 
When  we  are  married,  we  might  live  at 
Sigmundskron.' 

'  Oh  !  Greif,  are  you  in  earnest  ? ' 

1  Yes.     Why  not  ? ' 

'  You  do  not  know  what  a  place  it  is ! ' 
exclairaed  Hilda  with  an  uneasy  laugh. 
She  liad  visions  of  her  busband  discoveriii"- 
the  utter  desolation  of  the  old  Castle,  but  at 
the  same  time  she  feit  a  sudden  wild  desiru 
to  see  it  all  restored  aud  furnished  and  kept 
up  as  it  should  be. 

'Yes,  I  know.  But  there  are  manv 
reasons  why  I  should  like  it.  Of  course  it 
has  gone  to  min,  more  or  less,  and  there 
would  be  something  to  be  done.' 

'  Something  !'  cried  Hilda.     {  Everything  ! 
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The  great  rooms  are  perfectly  desolate,  no 
furniture,  hardly  any  glass  in  the  Windows. 
We  are  so  poor,  Greif ! ' 

'  But  I  can  put  panes  into  the  frames 
and  get  some  furniture.  We  need  not  have 
so  much  at  first.' 

'But  you  will  have  to  get  everything, 
everything.    You  are  used  to  so  much  here.' 

1 1  should  not  need  much  if  I  had  you,' 
answerecl  Greif  lookiug  at  her,  as  the  colour 
rose  in  his  own  face. 

'I  clo  not  know.     Perhaps  not.' 

'  I  should  be  happy  with  you  in  a  wood- 
man's  hut,'  said  Greif  earnestly. 

'  Perhaps,'  replied  Hilda  a  little  doubtfully. 

'There  is  no  "perhaps."  I  am  quite 
sure  of  it.' 

1  How  can  you  be  sure  ? '  asked  the  young 
girl  turning  suddenly  and  laying  her  hands 
upon  his  arm.  '  Did  not  your  father  say 
the  same  —  no,  forgive  me !  I  will  not 
speak  of  that.  0  Greif !  What  is  love — 
really — the  meaning  of  it,  the  true  spirit  of 
it  ?  Why  does  it  sometimes  last  and 
sometimes — not  ?     Are  all  men  so  difTerent 
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one  from  another,  and  women  too  ?  Is  it 
not  like  religion,  that  when  you  once  be- 
lieve  you  ahvays  believe  ?  I  have  thought 
about  it  so  much,  and  I  cannot  anderstand 
it.  And  yet  I  know  I  love  you.  Why  can 
I  not  understand  what  I  feel  !  Is  it  very 
foolish  of  me  ?  Am  I  less  clever  than  otlier 
girls  ? ' 

'  Xo,  indeed  ! '  Greif  divw  her  to  him, 
and  kissed  her  cheek.  Her  colour  never 
changed.  With  innocent  simplicity  ahe 
turned  her  face  and  kissed  him  in  return. 

'  Then  why  is  it  ? '  she  asked.  cAnd 
none  of  my  books  teil  me  what  it  mcans, 
though  I  have  read  them  all.  Can  you  not 
teil  me,  you  who  know  so  much  i  Whal 
the  use  of  all  your  studiea  and  your  imi- 
versities,  if  you  cannot  teil  me  what  it  is 
I  feel,  what  love  is  ? ' 

1  Does  love  need  explanation  '.  What  does 
the  meaning  matter,  wheD  one  haa  it  ! ' 

1  Ah,    you    may   say    that   of    anything. 
Wotdd  the  aii  be  sweeter,  if  I  knew  what  it 
was  i    Wotdd  the  st< um  \ »e  louder,  or  grau« I 
or  more    angry,  if  I   knew  what    made   it  ! 

VOL.  I  F 
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And  besides,  I  do  know,  for  I  have  learned 
about  storms  in  my  books.  But  it  is  not 
the  same  thing.  Love  is  not  part  of  nature, 
I  am  sure.  It  is  a  part  of  the  soul.  But 
then,  why  should  it  sometimes  change  ? 
The  soul  does  not  change,  for  it  is  eternal/ 

'  But  true  love  does  not  change  either ' 

'  And  yet  people  seem  to  think  it  is  true, 
until  it  changes/  argued  Hilda.  '  There 
must  be  something  by  which  one  can  teil 
whether  it  is  true  or  not.' 

'  One  must  not  be  too  logical  with  love, 
any  more  than  with  religion.' 

'  Eeligion  ?  Why,  that  is  the  most  logical 
thing  we  know  any  thing  about ! ' 

'  And  yet  people  have  differed  very  much 
in  their  opinions  of  it/  said  Greif  with  a 
smile. 

'  Is  it  not  logical  that  good  people  should 
goto  heaven  and  bad  people  to  hell?'  in- 
quired  Hilda  calmly.  '  Eeligion  would  be 
illogical  if  it  taught  that  sinners  should  all 
be  saved  and  saints  burnt  in  everlasting  flre. 
How  can  you  say  it  is  not  logical  ? ' 

*  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  if  one  takes 
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your  view/  Greif  anawered,  langhing.     '  But 
then,  if  you  look  at  love  in  the  same  way, 
you  get  the   -ame  result.     People  who  1« 
each    other    are    happy    and   people    who 
quarre!  are  not.' 

1  Yefl  ;  but  then,  love  does  not  only  con- 
si.st  in  not  quarrelling.' 

'Nor  religion  in  not  beim:  a  sinner — but 

I  am  aot  rare '     Greif  interrupted  him- 

self.     'Perhape  that   Lb  just  what  religion 
meana.1 

'Then  why  cannol  love  mean  something 

quite  88  Minj-le  V 

'  It  Beems  simple  enough  to  me.  So  long 
aa  we  are  everything  to  each  other  we  shal] 
imderstand  it  quite  enough.1 

'Just  SO  1  <  ►  1 1  LT ' 

•  And  that  meana  for  ever.1 

•  Bow  doyon  know,  an!  >u  havesome 
knowledge  by  which  you  can  teil  whether 
your  love  La  true  or  n< 

'  Why  not  your-.  sweethearl  V 

cOhI       I    know    niyself   well   enoi:_  I 

shall     never     chanc  Bul     von —  von 


(night ' 
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'  Do  you  not  believe  me  V 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  it  always  comes 
to  that  in  the  end,  whenever  we  talk  about 
it,  and  I  am  never  any  nearer  to  knowing 
what  love  is,  after  all ! ' 

The  young  girl  rested  her  chin  upon  her 
hand  and  looked  wistfully  through  the  trees, 
as  though  she  wished  and  half  expected 
that  some  wise  fairy  would  come  flitting 
through  the  shadow  and  the  patches  of  sun- 
shine  to  teil  her  the  meaning  of  her  love, 
of  her  life,  of  all  she  feit,  of  all  she  did  not 
feel.  She  read  in  books  that  maidens 
blushed  when  the  man  they  loved  spoke  to 
them,  that  their  hearts  beat  fast  and  that 
their  hands  grew  cold — simple  expressions 
out  of  simple  and  almost  childish  tales. 
But  none  of  these  things  happened  to  her. 
Why  should  they  ?  H'ad  she  not  expected 
to  meet  Greif  that  day  ?  Why  should  she 
feel  surprise,  or  fear,  or  whatever  it  was, 
that  made  the  hearts  of  maidens  in  fiction 
behave  so  oddly  ?  He  was  very  handsome,  as 
he  sat  there  glancing  sideways  at  her,  and  she 
could  see  him  distinctly,  though  she  seemed 
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to  be  looking  at  the  trees.  But  that  was 
no  reason  why  she  should  turn  red  and  pale, 
and  tremble  as  though  she  bad  done  some- 
thing  very  wrong.  It  was  all  quite  right, 
and  quite  sanctioned.  She  had  nothing  to 
say  to  Greif,  nothing  to  think  about  him, 
that  her  mother  might  not  have  heard  or 
known. 

*  I  am  no  nearer  to  knowing,'  she  repeated 
after  a  long  interval  of  silence. 

'  And  I  am  no  nearer  to  the  wiah  to 
know,'  answered  Greif,  clasping  bis  brown 
hands  over  bis  knee  and  gazing  at  her  from 
under  the  brim  of  his  straw  hat.  '  You  are 
a  stränge  girl,  Hilda,'  he  added  presentlv. 
and  something  in  his  face  showed  that  her 
singularity  pleased  him  and  satisfied  his 
pride. 

1  Am  I  ?  Then  why  do  you  like  me  ? 
Or  do  you  like  me  because  I  am  stränge  V 

' 1  wish  I  were  a  poet,'  observed  Greif 
instead  of  answerin^  her.  '  I  would  write 
such  things  about  you  as  have  never  been 
written  about  any  woman.  However,  I 
suppose  you  would  never  read  mv  verses.' 
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'Oh  yes!'  laughed  Hilda.  '  Especially 
if  mamma  told  me  that  they  belonged  to 
the  "best  German  epoch."  But  I  should 
not  like  tliem ' 

'  You  do  not  like  poetry  in  general,  I 
believe.' 

'  It  always  seems  to  me  a  very  unnatural 
way  of  expressing  oneself/  answered  Hilda 
thoughtfully.  '  Why  should  a  man  go  out 
of  his  way  to  put  what  he  wants  to  say  into 
a  certain  shape  ?  What  necessity  is  there 
for  putting  in  a  word  more  than  is  needed, 
or  for  pinching  oneself  so  as  to  cut  one  out 
that  would  be  useful  for  the  sense,  just  be- 
cause  by  doing  that  you  can  make  every- 
thing  fit  a  certain  mould  and  sound  me- 
chanical — ta  ra  tatatata  ta  tum  tum  !  "  Ich 
weiss  nicht  was  soll  es  bedeuten,"  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  There  is  something  wrong. 
That  poem  is  very  sad  and  romantic  in  idea, 
and  yet  you  always  sing  it  when  you  are 
particularly  happy.' 

'  Most  people   do/  said  Greif,  smiling  at 
the  truth  of  the  Observation. 

1  Then  wThat  is  there  in    poetry  ?     Does 
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"  I  love  you  "  sound  sweeter  if  it  is  followed 
by  a  mechanical  "  ta  ra  ta  ra  ta  tum  '  of 
words  quite  unnecessary  to  the  thought, 
which  you  only  hear  because  tbey  jingle 
after  you,  as  your  spurs  do,  when  you  bave 
been  riding  and  are  on  foot,  at  every  step 
you  take  V 

'  Schlagend  !'  laugbed  Greif.  '  An  annihi- 
lating  anmment !  I  will  never  think  of 
writing  verses  any  more,  I  promise  you.' 

' No.  Don't/answeredHilda emphatically. 
'  Unless  you  feel  that  you  cannot  love  me 
in  piain  language — in  prose,'  sbe  added, 
witb  a  glance  of  lier  sparkling  eyes. 

'  Verse  would  be  better  than  nothing, 
then  V 

1  Than  nothing — anything  would  be  better 
than  that/ 

Greif  feil  to  wondering  whether  her 
serious  tone  meant  all  that  he  onderstood 
by  it,  and  he  asked  himself  whether  her 
calm,  passionless  affectioo  were  really  what 
he  in  his  heart  called  love.  She  feit  no 
emotion,  like  his  own.  She  could  pronounce 
the  words  'I  love*  again  and  a^ain  without 
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a  tremor  of  the  voice  or  a  change  in  the 
even  shading  of  her  radiant  colour.  It  was 
possible  that  she  only  thought  of  him  as  a 
brother,  as  a  part  of  the  world  she  lived  in, 
as  something  dearer  than  her  mother  because 
nearer  to  her  own  age.  It  was  possible 
that  if  she  had  been  in  the  world  she  might 
have  seen  some  man  whose  mere  presence 
could  make  her  feel  all  she  had  never  feit. 
It  was  conceivable  that  she  should  have 
fallen  into  this  sisterly  sort  of  affection  in 
the  absence  of  any  person  who  might  have 
awakened  her  real  sensibilities.  Greifs 
masculine  nature  was  not  satisfied,  for  it 
craved  a  more  active  response,  as  a  lad 
watches  for  the  widemng  ripples  when  he 
has  dropped  a  pebble  into  a  placid  pool. 
An  irresistible  desire  to  know  the  truth 
overcame  Greif. 

1  Are  you  quite  sure  of  yourself,  sweet- 
heart?'  he  asked  softly. 

<Of  what?' 

'  That  you  really  love  me.  Do  you 
know ' 

Before  he  could  finish  the  question  Hilda 
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was  looking  into  bis  face,  with  an  expression 
he  had  never  seen  before.  He  stopped 
sbort,  surprised  at  the  effect  of  his  own 
words.  Hilda  was  very  angry,  perhape  for 
the  first  time  in  her  whole  life.  Tbe  bright- 
ness  of  bei*  eyes  almost  Startled  bim,  and 
tbere  was  a  sligbt  contraction  of  the  browa 
that  gave  her  features  a  look  of  amazing 
power.  Greif  even  fancied  that,  for  once, 
her  cheek  was  a  shade  paler  than  usuaL 

1  You  do  not  know  wbat  yon  say,'  she 
answered  very  slowly. 

*  Darling — you  bave  misunderstood  me  ! ' 
exclaimed  Greif  in  distress.  '  I  did  not 
mean  to  say ■ 

1  You  asked  me  if  I  were  sure  that  I 
really  loved  you,'  said  Hilda  very  gravely. 
'You  must  be  mad,  bat  thoee  were  your 
words.' 

1  Hear  me,  sweetheart  !  I  onlv  asked 
because — you  see,  you  are  so  different  from 
other  women  !     How  can  I  explain  ! ' 

'So  you  liavc  had  experience  of  otlui 
She   spoke    coldly    and    her    voice    had    an 
incisive  ring  in  it  that  woundod  liini   u   ■ 
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knife.  He  was  too  inexperienced  to  know 
what  to  do,  and  he  instinctively  assumed 
that  look  of  injured  superiority  which  it  is 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  women  to  wear  in 
such  cases,  and  which,  in  a  man,  exasperates 
them  beyond  measure. 

'My  dear,'  said  Greif,  'you  have  quite 
misunderstood  me.  I  will  explain  the 
Situation.' 

'  It  is  necessary/  answered  Hilda,  looking 
at  the  trees. 

'  In  the  flrst  place,  you  must  remember 
what  we  were  saying,  or  rather  what  you 
were  saying  a  little  while  ago.  You  wanted 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  love.  Now 
that  made  me  think  that  you  had  never  feit 
what  I  feel ' 

'  I  have  not  had  your  experience,'  observed 
Hilda. 

'  But  I  have  not  had  any  experience 
either ! '  exclaimed  Greif,  suddenly  break- 
ing  down  in  his  dissertation. 

'  Then  how  do  you  know  that  I  am  so 
different  from  other  women  ? '  was  the  in- 
exorable  retort. 
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'  I  have  seen  other  wornen,  and  talked 
with  them ' 

'  About  love  ? ' 

'  No — about  the  weather,'  answered  Greif, 
annoyed  at  her  persistence. 

1  And  were  their  views  about  the  weather 
so  very  difFerent  from  mine  ? '  inquired  the 
young  girl,  pushing  him  to  the  end  of  the 
Situation. 

'  Perhaps.' 

'You  do  not  seem  sure.  I  wish  you 
would  explain  yourself,  as  you  promised  to 
do!' 

1  Then  you  must  not  interrupt  me  at 
every  word.' 

1  Was  I  interrupting  ?  I  thought  mv 
questions  might  help  you.     Go  on.' 

*I  only  mean  to  Bay  that  I  aevei  heard 
of  a  woman  who  wanted  an  explanation  of 
her  feelings  when  she  was  in  love.  And 
then  I  wondered  whether  your  love  was  like 
mine,  and  as  I  am  very  sure,  I  rappoeed 
that  if  you  ftdr  differently  you  could  oot  be 
so  sure  as  I.  That  is  all.  Whv  are  yoa  so 
angry  ? ' 
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'You  know  very  well  why  I  am  angry. 
That  is  only  an  excuse.' 

'  If  you  are  going  to  argue  in  that  way 

'  Greif  shrugged  his  Shoulders  and  said 

nothing  more.  Hilda  seemed  to  be  collect- 
ing  her  thoughts. 

'  You  evidently  doubt  me,'  she  said  at 
last,  speaking  quietly.  '  It  is  the  first  time. 
You  have  tried  to  defend  your  question,  and 
you  have  not  succeeded.  All  that  you  can 
teil  me  is  that  I  am  different  from  other 
women  with  whoni  you  have  talked.  I 
know  that  as  well  as  you  do,  though  I 
have  never  seen  them.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  difference  may  come  from  my 
education,  or  want  of  education.  In  that 
case,  if  you  are  going  to  be  ashamed  of  me, 
when  I  am  your  wife,  because  I  know  less 
than  the  girls  you  have  seen  in  towns  and 
such  places — why  then,  go  away  and  marry 
one  of  them.  She  will  feel  as  you  expect 
her  to  feel,  and  you  will  be  satisfied.' 

1  Hilda ! ' 

'  I  mean  what  I  say.  But  there  may  be 
something    eise.       The    difference   may   be 
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there  because  I  have  not  learned  the  sarae 
outward  manners  as  the  city  people,  because 
I  do  not  laugh  when  they  would  laugh,  cry 
when  they  would  cry,  act  as  they  would  act. 
I  do  not  know  half  the  things  they  like, 
or  do,  or  say,  but  from  what  I  have  read 
I  fancy  that  they  are  not  at  all  simple,  nor 
straightforward  in  their  likings  and  dislikes, 
nor  in  their  speech  either.  I  do  not  even 
know  whether  I  look  like  them,  nor  whether 
if  I  went  to  their  places  they  would  not 
take  me  for  some  stränge  wild  animal.  I 
make  my  own  clothes.  I  have  heard  that 
they  spend  for  one  bit  of  dress  as  much  as 
my  mother  and  I  spend  in  a  whole  year 
upon  everything.  I  suppose  they  do,  for 
your  mother  must  wear  what  people  wear 
in  towns,  and  her  things  must  cost  a  great 
deal.  I  think  I  should  feel  uncomfortable 
in  them,  but  if  we  are  married  I  will  wear 

what  you  please ' 

c  How  can  you  say  such  things ' 

'  I  am  only  going  over  the  points  in  which 
I  am  different  from  other  women.  That  is 
one  of  them.     Then  I  believe  they  learn  all 
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sorts  of  tricks — they  can  play  on  the  piano 
— I  have  never  seen  one,  for  it  is  the  only 
thing  you  have  not  got  at  Greifenstein, — 
they  draw  and  paint,  they  talk  in  more  than 
one  language,  whereas  I  only  know  what 
little  French  my  mother  could  teach  me, 
they  sing  from  written  music  —  for  that 
matter,  I  can  sing  without,  which  I  suppose 
ought  to  be  harder.  But  they  can  do  all  those 
little  things,  which  I  suppose  amuse  you, 
and  of  which  I  cannot  do  one.  Perhaps 
those  accomplishments,  or  tricks,  change 
them  so  that  they  feel  more  than  I  do. 
But  I  do  not  believe  it.  If  I  had  the  chance 
of  learning  them  I  would  clo  it,  to  please 
you.  It  would  not  make  me  love  you  any 
more.  I  believe  that  we,  who  think  of  few 
people  because  we  know  few,  think  of  them 
more  and  more  lovingly.  But  if  I  took 
trouble  to  please  you,  it  would  show  you 
how  much  I  love  you.  Perhaps — perhaps 
that  is  what  you  really  want,  that  I  should 
say  more,  act  more,  make  a  greater  show. 
Is  that  it,  after  all  ? ' 

Her  mood   had   changed  while  she  was 
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speaking,  perhaps  by  the  enumeration  of 
her  points  of  inferiority.  She  turned  her 
bright  eyes  towards  Greif  with  a  look  of 
curiosity,  as  though  wondering  whether  she 
had  hit  the  mark,  as  indeed  she  had,  by  a 
pure  accident. 

1  It  cannot  be  that — I  cannot  be  such  a 
fool ! '  Greif  exclaimed  with  all  the  resent- 
ment  of  a  man  who  has  been  found  out  in 
his  selfishness. 

'  I  should  not  think  any  the  worse  of  you,' 
said  Hilda.  '  It  is  I  who  have  been  foolish 
not  to  guess  it  before.  How  should  you 
understand  that  I  love  you,  merely  because 
I  say  good  morning  and  kiss  you,  and  good 
evening  and  kiss  you,  and  talk  about  the 
weather  and  your  mother's  ribbands  !  There 
must  be  something  more.  And  yet  I  feel 
that  if  you  married  some  one  eise,  I  should 
be  very  unhappy  and  should  perhaps  die. 
Why  not  ?  There  would  not  be  anything 
to  live  for.  Why  can  I  not  find  some  way 
of  lettiDg  you  know  how  I  love  you  ?  There 
must  be  wajna  of  ßhowing  it — bat  I  have 
thought  of  everything  1  can  do  for  you,  and 
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it  is  so  little,  for  you  have  everything. 
Only — Greif,  you  must  not  doubt  that  I  love 
you  because  I  have  no  way  of  showing  it — 

or  if  you  do ' 

'  Forgive  me,  Hilda — I  never  doubted ' 

'  Oh,  but  you  did,  you  did,'  answered 
Hilda  with  great  emphasis,  and  in  a  tone 
which  showed  how  deeply  the  words  had 
wounded  her.  '  It  is  natural,  I  suppose,  and 
then,  is  it  not  better  that  I  should  know  it  ? 
It  is  of  no  use  to  hide  such  things.  I  should 
have  feit  it,  if  you  had  not  told  me.' 

It  was  not  in  Hilda's  nature  to  shed  tears 
easily,  for  she  had  been  exposed  to  so  few 
emotions  in  her  life  that  she  had  never 
acquired  the  habit  of  weeping.  But  there 
was  something  in  her  expression  that  moved 
Greif  more  than  a  fit  of  sobbing  could  have 
done.  There  was  an  evident  strength  in 
her  resentment,  even  though  it  showed 
itself  in  temperate  words,  which  indicated 
a  greater  solidity  of  character  than  the 
young  man  had  given  her  credit  for.  He 
had  not  realised  that  a  love  developed  by 
natural  and  slow  degrees,  without  a  shadow 
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of  Opposition,  could  be  deeper  and  more 
enduring  than  the  spasmodic  passion  that 
Springs  up  amidst  the  unstable  surroundings 
of  the  world,  ill  nourished  by  an  nncertain 
alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  and  prone  to  con- 
sume  itself  in  the  heat  of  its  own  expression. 
The  one  is  about  as  different  from  the  other 
as  the  slowly  moving  glacier  of  the  Alps  is 
from  the  gaudily  decorated  and  aitificially 
frozen  concoction  of  the  ice-cream  vendor. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  I  said  it,'  returned 
Greif  penitently.  He  took  her  passiv«- 
band  in  bis,  hoping  to  make  the  peace  as 
quiekly  as  he  had  broken  it,  but  she  did 
not  return  the  pressure  of  his  fingers. 

1  So  am  I,'  she  answered  thoughtfully.  '  I 
was  angry  at  first.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
angry  any  more,  but  I  cannot  forget  it.  be- 
cause,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  must  be  my 
fault.  Forgive  you  ?  There  is  not  hing  to 
forgive,  dear.  Why  should  one  not  speak 
out  what  is  in  one's  heart  ?  It  would  be 
a  sort  of  lie,  if  one  did  not.  I  would 
teil  you  at  once,  if  I  thought  you  did  not 
love  me ' 

vol.  i  G 
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Greif  smiled. 

'  Ah  Hilda  !  Since  we  have  been  sitting 
here,  you  have  told  me  you  thought  I  might 
change — do  you  not  remember  ?  Was  what 
I  said  so  much  worse  than  that  V 

'  Of  course  it  was/  she  answered.  '  Ever 
so  much  worse/ 

Thereupon  Greif  meditated  for  some 
moments  upon  the  nature  of  woman,  and 
to  teil  the  truth  he  was  not  so  far  advanced 
as  to  have  no  need  for  such  study.  Find- 
ing  no  suitable  answer  to  what  she  had  said, 
he  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to 
press  her  hand  gently  and  stroke  her  long 
straight  fingers.  Presently,  the  pressure 
was  returned  and  Greif  congratulated  him- 
self,  with  some  reason,  upon  having  dis- 
covered  the  only  plausible  argument  within 
his  reach.  But  his  wisdom  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  keep  him  silent. 

'  I  think  I  understand  you  better  than  I 
did/  he  said. 

Hilda  did  not  withdraw  her  hand,  but  it  be- 
came  again  quite  passive  in  his,  and  she  once 
niore  seemed  deeply  interested  in  the  trees. 
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'Do  you?'  she  asked  indifferently  after  a 
pause. 

1  Perhaps  I  should  rather  say  myself,'  said 
Greif,  findin£  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
1  And  that  is  quite  another  matter/ 

'  Yes — it  is.  Wkich  do  you  mean?' 
Hilda  laugbed  a  little. 

*  Whichever  you  like  best,'  answered 
Greif,  who  was  at  his  wit's  end. 

'  Whichever  I  like  ? '  she  looked  at  him 
long,  and  then  her  face  softened  wonder- 
fully.  '  Let  it  be  neither,  dear,'  she  said. 
*  Let  us  not  try  to  anderstand,  but  only 
love,  love,  love  for  ever !  Love  is  so  much 
better  than  any  discussion  about  it,  so  much 
sweeter  than  anything  that  you  or  I  can 
say  in  its  favour,  so  much  more  real  and 
lasting  than  the  meaninga  of  words,  If 
you  could  describe  it,  it  would  be  like  any- 
thing eise,  and  if  you  tried,  and  could  not, 
you  might  think  therc  was  no  such  thing  at 
all,  and  that  would  not  be  true.' 

*  You  talk  better  than  I  do,  sweet- 
heart.  Where  did  you  learn  to  say  such 
things  ? ' 
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' 1  never  learned,  but  I  think  sometimes 
that  the  heart  talks  better  than  the  head, 
because  the  heart  feels  what  it  is  talking 
about,  and  the  head  only  thinks  it  feels. 
Do  you  see  ?  You  have  learnt  so  much, 
that  your  head  will  not  let  your  heart  speak 
in  piain  German/ 

Greif  smiled  at  the  phrase,  which  indeed 
contained  a  vast  amount  of  truth. 

'  If  you  could  make  the  professors  of 
philosophy  understand  that/  he  answered, 
'  you  would  simplify  my  education  very 
much/ 

'  I  do  not  know  what  philosophy  is,  dear, 
but  if  there  were  a  professor  here,  I  would 
try  and  persuade  him,  if  it  would  do  you 
any  good.     I  know  I  am  right/ 

'  Of  course  you  are.  You  always  will  be 
— you  represent  what  Plato  hankered  after 
and  never  found/ 

'What  was  that?' 

'  Oh  !  nothing — only  perfection/  laughed 
Greif. 

'  Nonsense !  If  I  am  perfection,  what 
must  you  be  ?      Plato  himself  ?     I  do  not 
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know  much  about  him,  but  I  have  read 
that  he  was  a  good  man.  Perhaps  you  are 
like  him/ 

*  The  resemblance  cannot  be  very  striking, 
for  no  one  has  noticed  it,  not  even  the  pro- 
fessors  themselves,  who  ought  to  know/ 

'  Must  you  go  back  to  Schwar/burg?' 
Hilda  asked,  suddenly  growing  Berioua 

*  Yes,  but  it  is  the  last  time.  It  will  not 
seem  long — there  is  so  much  to  be  done/ 

'  No.  It  will  not  seem  long/  answered 
Hilda,  thinking  of  all  that  she  and  her 
mother  must  do  before  the  wedding.  '  But 
the  long  times  are  not  always  the  sad  times/ 
she  added  sorrowfully. 

'  I  shall  be  here  for  Christmas/  said  Greif. 
'  And  in  the  new  yeai  we  will  be  married, 
and  then — we  must  think  of  what  we  will 
do/ 

1  We  will  live  at  Sigmundskron,  as  you 
said,  shall  we  not  V 

'Yes.  But  before  that  we  will  go  away 
for  a  whil 

'Away?     Why?' 

1  People  always  do  when  fchey  are  married. 
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We  will  go  to  Italy,  if  you  like,  or  any  where 
eise/ 

1  But  why  must  we  go  away  ? '  asked 
Hilda  anxiously.  'Do  you  think  we  shall 
not  be  as  happy  here  as  any  where  eise  ? 
Oh,  I  could  not  live  out  of  the  dear 
forest !' 

1  But,  sweetheart,  you  have  never  seen  a 
town,  nor  anything  of  the  world.  Would 
you  not  care  to  know  what  it  is  all  like 
beyond  the  trees  ? ' 

'  By  and  by — yes,  I  would  like  to  see  it 
all.  But  I  would  like  poor  old  Sigmunds- 
kron  to  see  how  happy  we  shall  be.  I 
think  the  grey  towers  will  almost  seem  to 
laugh  on  that  day,  and  the  big  firs — they 
saw  my  great  grandfather's  wedding,  Greif ! 
I  would  rather  stay  in  the  old  place,  for  a 
little  while.  And,  after  all,  you  have 
travelled  so  much,  that  you  can  teil  me 
about  Italy  by  the  flre  in  the  long  evenings, 
and  I  shall  enjoy  it  quite  as  much  because 
you  will  be  always  with  me.' 

'  Thank  you,  darling,'  said  Greif  tenderly, 
as  he  drew  her  cheek  to  his,  and  he  said  no 
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more  about  the  wedding  trip  on  that  after- 
noon. 

The  shadows  were  beginning  to  lengthen 
and  the  cool  breeze  was  beginning  to  float 
down  the  Valley,  towards  the  heated  piain 
far  away,  when  Hilda  and  Greif  rose  from 
their  seat  under  the  shadow  of  the  Hunger- 
Thurm,  and  strolled  slowly  aloDg  the  broad 
road  that  led  into  the  forest  beyond. 
Whatever  feeling  of  anpleasantnesa  had 
been  roused  by  Greifs  unlucky  speech,  had 
entirely  disappeared,  but  the  diseussion  had 
left  its  impress  far  in  the  depthfl  of  Hild 
heart.  It  had  never  occurred  to  her  in  her 
whole  life  before  that  any  one.  and  especially 
Greif,  could  doubt  the  reality  or  the  strength 
of  her  love.     What  had  now  |  between 

them  had  left  her  with  a  new  aspiistion  of 
whidi  she  had  not  hitherto  been  eonacioilB. 
She  feit  that  hereafter  she  must  find  some 
means  of  making  Greif  underotand  her. 
When  he  had  said  that  he  onderstood  her 
better,  she  had  \vrv  nearly  been  offended 
again,  for  she  saw  how  very  far  he  was 
from  knowin^  what  was  in  hei  heart     Bhe 

c 
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longed,  as  many  have  longed  before,  for 
some  opportunity  of  sacrifice,  of  heroic 
devotion,  which  might  sliow  him  in  one 
moment  the  whole  depth  and  breadth  and 
loyalty  of  her  love. 


CHAPTER   IV 

While  Hilda  and  Greif  were  talking  to- 
gether  the  three  older  members  of  thc 
family  party  had  established  themselves  in 
a  shady  arbour  of  the  garden,  close  to  the 
low  parapet,  whence  one  could  look  down 
the  sheer  precipice  to  the  leaping  stream 
and  watch  the  dark  swallows  shooting 
through  the  shadow  and  the  sunshine,  or 
the  yellow  butterflies  and  moths  fluttering 
from  one  resting- place  to  another,  drawn 
irresistibly  to  the  gleaming  water,  out  of 
which  their  wet  wings  would  never  bear 
them  up  again  to  the  fiower-gardeu  of  the 
Castle  above. 

Frau  von  Greifenstein  had  seated  herseif 
in  a  straw  chaii  with  her  parasol,  her  fan 
and  her  lap-dog,  a  little  toy  terrier  which 
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was  always  suffering  from  some  new  and 
unheard-of  nervous  complaint,  and  on  which 
the  sensitive  lady  lavished  all  the  care  she 
could  spare  from  herseif.  The  miserable 
little  creature  shivered  all  summer,  and  lay 
during  most  of  the  winter  half  paralysed 
with  cold  in  a  wadded  basket  before  the  fire. 
It  snapped  with  pettish  impotence  at  every 
one  who  approached  it,  including  its  mis- 
tress,  and  the  house  was  frequently  con- 
vulsed  because  there  was  too  much  salt  in 
its  soup  or  too  little  sugar  in  its  tea. 
Greifenstein's  pointers  generally  regarded  it 
with  silent  scorn,  but  occasionally,  when  it 
was  being  petted  with  more  than  usual 
fondness,  they  woulcl  sit  up  before  it,  thrust 
out  their  long  tongues  and  shake  their 
intelligent  heacls,  with  a  grin  that  reached 
to  their  ears,  and  which  was  not  unlike  the 
derisively  laughing  grimace  of  a  street-boy. 
Greifenstein  never  took  any  notice  of  the 
little  animal,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
exceedingly  careful  not  to  disturb  it.  He 
probably  considered  it  as  a  sort  of  familiär 
spirit  attached  to  his  wife's  being.     Had  he 
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been  an  ancient  Egyptian  instead  of  a 
modern  German,  he  would  doubtless  Im 
performed  a  weekly  sacrifice  to  it,  with  the 
same  stiff  but  ready  outward  courtesy,  and 
prompted  by  the  same  inward  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  household  peace,  which  so 
pre-eminently  characterised  him. 

The  Lady  of  Sigmundskron  had  neither 
parasol,  nor  lap-dog,  nor  fan.  Her  piain 
grey  dress,  made  almost  as  simply  as  a 
nun's,  contrasted  oddly  with  the  profusion  of 
expensive  bad  taste  displayed  in  her  hostess's 
attire,  as  her  serious  white  face  and  quiet 
noble  eyes  were  strangely  unlike  Frau  von 
Greifenstein's  simpering,  nervous  counten- 
ance.  The  latter  Lady  would  certainly  have 
been  taken  at  first  sight  for  the  younger  of 
the  two,  though  she  was  in  realitv  consider- 
ably  older,  l>ut  a  closer  examination  showtd 
an  infinite  numbei  of  minute  lines,  about 
the  eyes,  about  the  mouth,  and  even  <>n  hei 
cheeks,  notto  mention  that  tell-tale  wrinkle, 
the  sign  manual  of  advaneing  j  which 

begins  just  in  front  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
and  cuts  it.s  way  downwards  and  backwards, 
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round  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  There  was  a 
disquietiug  air  of  improbability,  too,  about 
some  of  the  colouring  in  her  face,  though 
it  was  far  from  apparent  that  she  was 
painted.  Her  hair,  at  all  events,  was  her 
own  and  was  not  dyed.  And  yet,  though 
she  possessed  an  abundance  of  it,  such  as 
many  a  girl  might  have  envied,  it  remained 
utterly  uninteresting  and  commonplace,  for 
its  faded  straw-like  colour  was  not  attractive 
to  the  eye,  and  it  grew  so  awkwardly  and 
so  straight  as  to  put  its  possessor  to  much 
trouble  in  the  arrangement  of  the  youthful 
rinolets  she  thought  so  becoming  to  her 
style.  These,  however,  she  never  relin- 
quished  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
Nevertheless,  at  a  certain  distance  and  in 
a  favourable  light,  the  whole  effect  was 
youngish,  .though  one  could  not  call  it 
youthful,  the  more  so  as  Frau  von  Sigmunds- 
kron  who  sat  beside  her  was,  at  little  over 
forty,  usually  taken  for  an  old  lady. 

For  some  moments  after  they  had  all  sat 
down,  no  one  spoke.  Then  Greifenstein 
suddenly  straightened  himself,  as  though  an 
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idea  had  occurred  to  him,  and  bending  stifllv 
forward  in  bis  seat,  addressed  bis  cousin. 

1  It  gives  us  tbe  greatest  pleasure  to  see 
you  once  more  in  our  cirele,'  he  Bald 
emphatically. 

Frau  von  Sigmundskron  lookcd  ap  from 
her  fine  needlework,  and  gracefully  inclined 
her  head. 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  she  answered,  '  You 
know  how  happy  we  are  to  be  with  you.' 

'  Ah,  it  is  too,  too  delightful  V  cried  Frau 
von  Greifenstein,  with  sudden  enthusiasm, 
covering  the  toy  terrier  with  her  band  at 
the  same  time,  as  though  anticipating  some 
nervous  movement  on  hifl  part  at  the  sound 
of  her  voice.  The  dog  stirred  uneasilv  and 
uttered  a  feeble  little  growl,  turned  round 
on  her  lap,  bit  bis  tail,  and  then  Bettled 
himself  to  rest  again.  The  Lady  watched 
all  these  movements  with  anxious  interest, 
smoothing  the  folds  of  her  dress  at  the  spot 
on  which  the  beast  was  about  to  lay  bis 
head. 

'Ah!  my  beloved,  my  treasure!'  she 
murmured  in   a  strident  whisper.      *  Did   I 
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wake  you  !  Dear,  dear  Pretzel !  Do  go  to 
sleep  !  I  call  him  Pretzel/  she  added,  look- 
ing  up  with  a  wild  smile,  '  because  when  he 
is  curled  up,  with  his  little  legs  together,  on 
his  side,  he  is  just  the  shape  of  those  little 
twisted  rolls  my  husband  likes  with  his 
beer.  It  is  a  vulgär  name,  yes — but  this  is 
a  vulgär  age,  dear  cousin,  you  know,  and 
we  must  not  be  behind  our  times ! ' 

'  Is  it  ?'  asked  Frau  von  Sigmundskron 
without  taking  her  eyes  from  her  work. 

*  Oh,  dreadfully  so  !  Is  it  not,  Hugo  ?  I 
am  sure  I  have  heard  you  say  so.' 

1  Without  doubt,  the  times  are  changed,' 
replied  Greifenstein.  '  But  I  suppose  that 
what  is  modern  will  always  seem  vulgär  to 
old-fashioned  people.' 

'Ah,  you  do  not  call  me  old-fashioned, 
dear  husband  ?  Do  you  ?  Really,  if  I  am 
old-fashioned,  the  times  must  have  advanced 
very,  very  quickly  !  Eh  ?  Dearest  cousin, 
he  calls  us  old-fashioned !  You  and  me ! 
Aber  nein  !     How  is  it  possible  ! ' 

A  fit  of  spasmodic,  unnatural  laughter 
shook  her  from  the  tip  of  her  lace  parasol  to 
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the  toes  of  her  small  slippers,  caoanig  Bach 

a  convulsion  in  the  lap-dog's  mind  that  he 
sat  up  on  her  knees  and  joined  hifl  cri 
with  bei»,  untü  he  had  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing  her  attention,  when  he  was  instantly 
caressed  and  kissed  and  pettrd.  with  i 
pressions  of  tlie  greatest  anxirty  foi  his 
com  fort.  In  about  thirtv  seconds,  however, 
the  noises  suddenly  ceaaed,  Pretzel  vrent  t<> 
sleep  again  and  hia  mistn  I  Looking  at 

the  Bwallowa  and  the  Hitting  buttert! : 
her  weary  features  expressing  notbing  tliat 
could  be  connected  with  inirth,  anv  more 
than  if  she  had  not  laughed  for  yeaia  The 
repose  could  not  last  long,  but  Greifenstein 
feit  that  it  was  refreshing.  In  fiye  and 
twenty  years  of  married  Life,  by  dint  of 
never  exhibiting  any  annoyance  at  hia  wife's 
way  of  expressing  herseif,  h<"  had  grown 
hardened  againat  the  disturbing  eftect  of 
her  smile  and  voice  mit il  he  was  ivally  wry 
little  aftected  by  either.  So  f'ar  afl  her  con- 
duet  was  concerned,  he  had  never  had  any- 
thing  to  complain  <>f,  and  sinee  he  had  ehoi 
her  of  hifl  own  free  will,  he  considered  that 
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one  part  of  his  duty  consisted  in  suffering  her 
eccentricities  with  patience  and  calm.  The 
idea  that  a  German  who  called  himself  a 
gentleman  should  not  do  his  duty  never 
entered  his  mind.  On  the  other  hancl,  his 
imperturbable  manner  sometimes  irritated 
his  wife,  and  in  justice  to  her  it  must  be 
allowed  that  his  conversation  in  her  presence 
was  often  very  constrained. 

'  The  next  time  you  come  to  Greifenstein/ 
he  said,  leaning  forward  again  and  speaking 
to  his  cousin,  it  will  be  on  the  occasion  of 
a  very  happy  event.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Frau  von  Sigmundskron 
with  her  gentle  smile,  '  I  hope  so.' 

'  I  think  that  if  you  approve,  and  if  your 
daughter  has  no  objections ' 

'  Objections  ! '  cried  Frau  von  Greifen- 
stein, suddenly  waking  from  her  reverie 
and  turning  her  face  to  her  companion's 
with  an  engaging  simper.  '  As  if  dear, 
sweet,  beautiful  Hilda  could  have  any  objec- 
tions to  marrying  our  Greif!  Objections! 
Ah  no,  dear  cousin,  that  youthful  heart  is 
already  on  fire ! 
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The  w<»nls  wt'iv  uttered  with  Buch  an 
affectation  of  Boftnesa  thal  Pretzel  did  not 
move3  aa  hia  mistresa  anxiously  looked  to 
see  if  be  were  awake  when  ahe  had  done 
speaking. 

'No,1  replied  the  othei  lady  calmly. 
fShe  bae  aone.  But  I  do  not  think  thal 
waa  what  my  cousin  Greifenstein  meant.' 

•I  meanl  t  li.it  the  marriage  mighl  take 
place  early  in  the  ik-w  if  neithei  yoti 

nor  your  daughtei  had  any  objections,'  said 
I  rreifenstein. 

'But  they  Law  aone — Bhe  haa  just  told 
you   so!     Oh,    Hugo,    how   «lull    men   are, 
wliere  love  La  concerned  !    Why  should  tl. 
object  ? ' 

*  [ndeed,  I  cannol  see  any  reason  why 
they  should  qoI  be  married  in  January,1 
Baid  Hilda'a  mother.  Bul  there  waa  a  ahade 
ofannoyance  in  her  face,  and  Bhe  bit  hei  lip 
a  little  aa  Bhe  beul  over  her  work 

•  Very  good,  then,'  pursued  I  rreifenstein, 
aa  though  biswife  had  not  Bpoken.  'We 
will  Bay  the  iii>t  week  in  January.  if  it  ia 
agreeable  to  you.1 

\  "L.  I  H 
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'  It  seems  to  me,'  observed  Frau  von 
Greifenstein  with  a  fine  affectation  of  irony, 
1  that  I  might  be  consulted  too/ 

The  Lady  of  Sigmundskron  looked  up 
quickly,  but  Greifenstein  seemed  to  grow 
calmer  than  ever. 

'  Pardon  me,  my  dear  wife,'  he  answered, 
with  a  rather  formal  inclination  of  the  head. 
1  If  you  will  be  as  kind  as  to  remember  our 
conversation  of  last  night,  you  will  call  to 
mind  that  I  asked  your  consent  to  the 
arrangement,  and  that  you  gave  it  at  once/ 

'  Ah  yes ! '  said  Frau  von  Greifenstein. 
'  It  is  true.  I  claresay  we  did  speak  of  it. 
Ah,  you  see,  the  multiplicity  of  my  house- 
hold  cares  drives  these  things  from  my 
head ! ' 

Thereupon  her  face  grew  vague  and  ex- 
pressionless  and  she  looked  again  at  the 
birds  and  the  butterflies. 

'  Moreover,'  said  Greifenstein,  now  addres- 
sing  his  wife  directly,  '  I  am  sure  you  will 
recollect  that  we  proposed  to  ask  our  cousin 
to  stay  with  us  until  the  young  people 
return  from  their  wedding  trip.' 
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'  Yes — yes.  I  believe  we  did,'  replied 
Clara  very  vaguely  and  nodding  her  head 
slowly  at  each  word  'Indeed  we  did!' 
she  exclaimed  turning  qnickly  with  one  of 
her  unexpected  smiles.  '  Of  course  !  Dear, 
dearl  Whatcoold  you  do,  all  by  yonrs 
up  there  among  those  towers  ?  Such  a 
solitary  life,  and  your  only  daughter,  too! 
Jl«»w  I  pity  you  ! ' 

*  You  are  vexj  kind.  Bat  I  am  not  mach 
to  be  pitied  Ifany  mothera  lose  their 
childreD  altogether  when  they  have  married 
tlicin.  Hilda  will  always  be  near  me.  and 
we  can  see  each  othei  aa  often  aa  we 
please.' 

'  Your  room  at  Greifensteil)  will  alwaya 
be  ready  to  receive  you,'  Baid  the  mastei  of 
tlie  hou- 

'Oh,  alwaySj  alwaysl1  affirmed  hiswife 
with  great  vivauity. 

The  conversation  languished  It  was  im- 
practicable  to  discusa  anything  äerioualy  in 
thc  presence  of  Frau  von  Greifenstein,  for 
her  inopportune  interraptiona  rendered  any 
connected  talk  imposaible.    Preeently  Greif- 
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enstein  took  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket 
and  began  to  read  the  news  of  the  day 
aloud  to  the  two  ladies.  He  did  not  read 
well,  and  the  sound  of  his  mechanical  voice 
had  a  drowsy  effect  in  the  warm  June  air, 
like  the  clacking  of  an  old-fashioned  mill, 
dull,  regulär  and  monotonous.  Neither  of 
his  companions,  however,  feit  inclined  for 
sleep.  His  wife  watched  the  birds  with  a 
weary  look,  and  his  cousin  plied  her  needle 
upon  her  fine  work.  During  many  hun- 
dreds  of  afternoons  like  this  Frau  von 
Greifenstein  had  sat  in  the  same  place  hear- 
ing  the  same  voice,  and  wearing  the  same 
expression.  She  rarely  listened,  though 
she  occasionally  uttered  some  exclamation 
more  or  less  appropriate  to  what  she 
thought  she  had  heard.  She  was  generally 
asking  herseif  whether  she  had  done  well  to 
accept  the  peace  and  the  isolation  that  had 
fallen  to  her  lot. 

Her  life  was  certainly  neither  happy  nor 
gay.  She  had  all  that  money  could  give, 
but  there  was  no  one  to  see  that  she  had  it. 
Like  glory,  wealth  gives  very  little   satis- 
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faction  unless  there  is  a  public  to  witness 
its  effects,  and  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
them.  Frau  von  Greifenstein  had  no  pub- 
lic, and  to  a  nature  that  is  fond  of  show  the 
privation  is  a  great  one.  She  could  dress 
herseif  as  gorgeously  as  she  pleased,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  envy  her  splendour, 
nor  even  to  admire  it.  For  years  she  had 
played  to  an  empty  house.  If,  by  any 
fantastic  combination  of  events,  it  were 
possible  that  a  fairly  good  actress  should 
ever  be  obliged  to  play  the  same  part  every 
night  for  five  and  twenty  years  in  an  abso- 
lutely  empty  theatre,  and  if  she  did  not  go 
mad  under  the  ordeal,  she  would  perhaps 
turn  out  very  like  the  Lady  of  Greifenstein. 
The  stage  was  always  set ;  the  scenery  was 
always  of  the  best  and  newest ;  the  vacant 
boxes  and  the  yawning  pit  were  brilliantly 
lighted ;  the  costumes  were  by  the  best 
makers ;  the  stage  manager  was  punctual 
and  in  his  place  ;  the  curtain  went  up  every 
day  for  the  Performance ;  but  Frau  von 
Greifensteins  theatre  was  silent  and  un- 
tenanted,   not  a  voice  broke   the   stillness, 
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not  a  rustle  of  garments  or  a  flutter  of  a 
Programme  in  a  spectator's  hand  made 
the  silence  less  intense,  not  an  echo  of 
applause  woke  a  thrill  of  pride  or  vanity  in 
the  heart  of  the  solitary  performer.  And 
the  poor  actress  was  growing  old,  wasting 
her  smiles,  and  her  poses,  and  her  bursts  of 
lausrhter,  and  her  sudden  entries  on  the 
empty  air,  tili  by  mechanical  repetition  they 
had  grown  so  meaningless  as  to  be  almost 
terrifying  and  more  than  grotesque. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  she  seemed  so 
very  silly.  Incapable  of  finding  any  serious 
resource  in  her  intellect,  she  had  devoted 
her  energies  to  outward  things  in  a  place 
where#  there  was  no  one  to  applaud  her 
efforts  or  fiatter  her  vanity.  Many  women 
would  have  given  it  up  and  would  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  listless  indifference  ; 
some  would  have  become  insane.  But  with 
Frau  von  Greifenstein  the  desire  to  please 
by  appearance  and  manner  had  outlasted 
any  natural  gift  for  pleasing  which  she 
might  once  have  possessed,  and  had  with- 
stood  the  test  of  solitude  and  the  damping 
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atmosphere  created  by  a  total  absence  of 
appreciation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  her 
mind  dwelt  with  bittemesa  on  the  hardn« 
of  her  Situation.  More  than  once  ßhe  had 
thoujzlit  of  changing  her  mode  of  life  to 
]  »hinge  into  a  pietist  course  of  rimplicity 
and  asceticism.  Bat  when  the  morning 
c.ime,  the  eamptiness  of  her  existence  made 
the  diversion  of  personal  adornmenl  a 
necessity.  There  was  nothing  eise  to  do. 
And  jret  she  never  pressed  her  husband  to 
go  and  live  in  town,  noi  to  fill  the  Castle 
with  viflitora  She  had  loel  all  hold  apon 
the  current  of  events  in  the  oatei  world  ; 
and  as  she  looked  at  herseif  in  hei  minor, 
and  saw  better  than  any  one  eise  the 
morselesa  aignature  of  fcime  etched  deep  in 
the  face  that  had  once  been  pretty,  ßhe  feit 
a  sharp  pain  in  hur  breast,  and  a  BUlking  at 
the  heart,  foz  ßhe  knew  that  it  was  all  over 
and  that  ßhe  had  grown  old.     There  w< 

11   moments  when   e         ared   lest    ahe 
were  becoming  ridiculous,  for  ahe  had  i 
originaUy  been  withont  a  certain  acute  per- 
ception  in  regard  t<>  herseif.     Bat  the  fear 
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of  ridicule  is  never  strong  unless  a  com- 
parison  of  ourselves  with  others  is  possible, 
and  Frau  von  Greifenstein  lived  too  much 
alone  to  suffer  long  any  such  imaginary 
terrors.  The  time  when  she  might  still 
have  made  a  figure  in  the  world  had  gone 
by,  however,  and  she  knew  it,  and  as  any 
desire  for  change  which  she  had  formerly 
feit  had  sprung  from  the  wish  to  be  seen, 
rather  than  from  the  wish  to  see  others,  she 
was  becoming  resigned  to  her  fate.  She 
had  reached  that  sad  period  at  which  half 
the  pleasure  of  life  consists  in  dreaming  of 
what  one  might  have  done  twenty  years 
ao'o.  It  is  a  dreary  amusement,  but  people 
who  are  very  hopeless  and  solitary  find  it 
better  than  none  at  all. 

Greifenstein  read  on,  without  much  punc- 
tuation  and  with  no  change  of  tone.  There 
was  an  article  upon  the  European  Situation, 
another  upon  tariffs,  the  court  news,  the 
gazette,  the  festivities  projected  for  a 
certain  great  event.  It  was  all  the  same 
to  him. 

'  In  view  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
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his  rnajesty  haa  deigned  to  grant  amnee 
to  all  political ' 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  coughed,  run- 
ning  his  eye  along  the  lines  that  followed. 

*  To  all  what  \ '  inquired  hia  wife  with  a 
show  of  interest. 

1  To  all  political  offen  ders  concerned  in 
the  revolutionäre  movements  of  1848  and 
1849/  continued  Greifenstein,  who  Bat  np 
very  straight  in  his  chair  and  tried  to  read 
more  mechanically  than  usual,  though  his 
voice  grew  unaccountaUy  husky.  What 
followed  was  merely  a  eulogium  lipon  the 
imperial  clemency,  and  he  read  on  rapidly 
without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  printed 
sheet.  Frau  von  Siffmundskron  uttered  a 
little  exelamation.  She  had  pricked  hei  thin 
white  finger  with  her  needle.  The  Lad] 
Greifenstein  aaw  the  tiny  drop  of  blond,  and 
immediately  exhibited  an  amonnt  of  emo- 
tion out  of  all  proportion  with  the  aeeident. 

'Oh,  what  have  you  done  ! '  she  cried, 
and  ahe  was  pale  with  anxiety  as  she  bent 
forward  and  insisted  on  seein^  the  Scratch. 
'  But,  my  dear,  you  have   wounded  your- 
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seif!  Your  fino-er  is  bleedin»!  Oh.  it  is 
too  dreadful !  You  must  have  some  water, 
and  I  will  go  and  get  you  some  court- 
plaster — do  be  careful!  Bind  it  up  with 
your  handkerchief  tili  I  come  ! ' 

She  rose  quickly,  and  Pretzel  for  once 
was  foro-otten,  and  rolled  from  her  knees  to 
the  grass,  falling  upon  all-fours  with  a 
pathetic  little  squeak.  But  Frau  von 
Greifenstein  picked  him  up  and  fled  to- 
wards  the  house  in  search  of  the  plaster 
before  he  could  make  any  further  protest 
a^ainst  such  rougli  treatnient. 

'  My  wife  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  blood/ 
observed  Greifenstein,  who  had  lowered  the 
newspaper  and  was  looking  over  his  glasses 
at  his  cousin's  band. 

1  The  wound  is  not  dangerous,'  she  an- 
swered  with  an  attempt  to  smile,  but  her 
eyes  fixed  themselves  on  Greifenstein's  with 
a  look  of  anxious  inquiry. 

'  He  will  come  back,'  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  the  colour  slowly  left  his  face. 

'  Do  you  think  it  possible  ? '  asked  his 
cousin  in  the  same  tone. 
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'  It  üb  certain.  He  La  ineluded  in  the 
amnesty.  He  has  hoped  for  it  these  mniiv 
years.' 

'  Even  if  he  does — he  will  not  come  here. 
You  will  never  see  him.' 

'No.     I  will  not  see  him.      But  he  will 

be  in  Germany.      It  La  for   Greif '  he 

stopped,  as  though  he  were  choking  with 
anger,  but  excepting  by  the  pallor  of  his 
stern  features,  his  faee  expressed  nothing  of 
what  he  feit. 

'  Greif  will  live  here  and  will  never  see 
him  either/  said  Frau  von  Bigmundskron. 
'  Besides,  he  does  not  know ' 

'  He  knows.  Some  Student  tol<l  him  and 
got  a  sabre  cut  for  his  pains.  He  know-, 
for  he  told  me  so  only  yesterday.1 

1  That  only  makes  it  easier,  then.  Greif 
will  be  wamed,  and  need  aever  come  into 
contact  with  him.  Hilda  would  not  onder- 
stand,  even  if  she  were  told.  What  caD  she 
know  about  revolutiona  and  those  wild 
times?  I  am  sure  he  will  never  attempl  to 
com»'  here.' 

'He  shall  not  deep  ander  my  roof,  not 
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if  he  is  starving ! '  exclaimed  Greifenstein 
fiercely.  '  If  he  had  not  been  the  dog  he 
is,  he  would  have  made  an  end  of  himself 
long  ago.' 

1  Do  not  say  that,  cousin.  It  was  better 
that  he  should  live  out  his  life  in  a  foreign 
country  than  do  such  a  bad  thing.' 

'  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  When  a  man 
has  taken  Judas  Iscariot  for  his  model  I 
think  he  ought  to  follow  so  eminent  an  ex- 
ample  to  the  end.' 

Frau  von  Sigmundskron  did  not  wish  to 
argue  the  point.  Far  down  in  her  heart 
there  existed  an  aristocratic  and  highly 
irreligious  prejudice  about  such  matters, 
and  thous;h  her  convictions  told  her  that 
suicide  was  a  crime,  her  personal  sentiment 
of  honour  required  that  a  man  who  had 
disgraced  himself  should  put  an  end  to  his 
existence  forthwith. 

c  He  will  write,  if  he  means  to  come/  she 
observed,  by  way  of  changing  the  current 
of  the  conversation. 

'  It  would  be  more  like  him  to  force  him- 
self upon  me  without  warning/  said  Greifen- 
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stein,  folding  the  paper  with  bis  lean  Btrong 
Lands  and  diawing  bis  thumb-nail  sharplv 
along  the  doubled  ed^es.  The  actioD  was 
unconscious,  but  was  meehanically  and 
neatly  performed,  like  most  things  the  man 
did  Then  he  opened  it,  spread  it  out  and 
louked  agaii]  at  the  passage  that  contained 
the  news.    Suddenly  bis  expression  changed. 

'  I  do  not  believe  he  is  included  in  the 
amnesty,' he  said.  'He  was  not  convicted 
for  a  political  misdeed,  but  for  a  niilitary 
crime  involvinc;  a  breach  of  trust.  He 
aggravated  bis  offence  by  eseaping.  1  do 
not  believe  that  he  is  included.' 

'But  will  he  not  believe  it  himself?' 
asked  Frau  von  Sigmundskron. 

'Itwill  be  at  bis  peril,  then.'     Greifen- 
steins  face  expressed  a   momentary  sali- 
iaction.      Again    he    fulded   the   paper   with 
the  utmost  care,  evidently  reflecting  apon 
the  Situation. 

'I  suppose  he  will  1»«-  Bent  back  to  the 
f«>rtress,'  obaerved  bis  companion. 

' 1  would  almost  rather  he  were  pardoned, 
than  that/  answered   Greileiistein   gloomily. 
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'  The  whole  scandal  would  be  revived — my 
name  would  appear,  it  would  be  a  fresh 
inj ury  to  Greif.  And  my  wife  knows 
nothing  of  it.     She  would  hear  it  all.' 

'  Does  she  know  nothing  ? '  asked  Frau 
von  Sigmundskron,  looking  curiously  at  her 
cousin. 

1  Not  a  word.    She  never  heard  his  name.' 

'  I  could  not  help  supposing  that  she  left 
us  just  now  because  she  was  disturbed  at 
the  news — and  she  has  not  come  back/ 

'  She  is  not  so  diplomatic  as  that/  an- 
swered  Greifenstein  with  something  like  a 
grim  smile.  '  She  forgets  things  easily,  and 
has  probably  been  detained  by  some  house- 
hold  matter.' 

Frau  von  Sigmundskron  could  not  help 
admiring  the  way  in  which  Greifenstein 
always  spoke  of  his  wife,  excusing  her  more 
noticeable  eccentricities,  and  affecting  to 
ignore  her  minor  peculiarities,  with  a  con- 
sistent  dignity  few  men  could  have  sus- 
tained  in  the  society  of  such  a  woman.  It 
was  a  part  of  his  principle  of  life,  and  he 
never  deviated  froin  it,      It  had    perhaps 
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been  strengthened  by  the  neccssity  of  teach- 
ing  Greif  to  respect  bis  motber  and  to  treat 
ber  witb  a  proper  sbow  of  reverence,  but 
the  prime  feeling  itself  was  inseparable  from 
bis  cbaracter,  and  did  bonour  to  it.  What- 
ever  be  rnight  tbink  of  bis  wife.  no  living 
person  sbould  ever  suspeet  tbat  he  could 
have  wiahed  hei  to  be  different.  He  had 
cbosen  ber  and  be  must  abide  by  bis 
cboice. 

But  bis  cousin  was  a  very  keen-siglr 
person  and  understood  bim  better  than  he 
guessed,  admiring  bis  forbearance  and  giving 
bim  füll  credit  for  bis  constancy.  She  had 
ber  own  opinions  concerning  bis  wife.  and 
did  not  like  ber ;  nor  was  sbe  quite  fi 
from  a  disturbing  apprehension  lest  at  some 
future  time  Greif  might  develop  some  of  bis 
motber's  undesiiable  peculiariti  Ai  pre- 

sent,  indeed,  there  seemed  tu  be  nothing 
which  could  justify  such  feara  ;  but  ßhe  foond 
it  hard  to  believe  t hat  the  701mg  man  had 
inberited  nothing  whatever  bom  his  motfaer. 
Sbe  could  remembei  the  time  when  Frau  von 
Greifenstein  had  been  younger  and  beaha 
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when  her  liair  had  been  less  dull  and  colour- 
less,  and  when  her  coroplexion  had  possessed 
something  of  that  racliance  which  was  sj/ 
especially  noticeable  in  her  son.  And  yet 
Hilda's  mother  feit  instinctively  that  she 
could  never  dislike  Greif,  even  if  he  became 
vain  and  foolish,  which  did  not  seem  very 
probable. 

For  some  minutes  neither  of  the  cousins 
spoke,  and  Frau  von  Sigmundskron  sat  doing 
nothing,  which  was  altogether  contrary  to 
her  nature,  her  work  lying  upon  her  knees 
and  her  hands  joined  one  upon  the  other. 
As  for  Greifenstein,  he  had  at  last  folded  the 
paper  to  his  satisfaction  and  had  returned  it 
to  his  pocket.  Presently  the  sound  of  his 
wife's  footsteps  was  heard  upon  the  gravel 
path.  She  seemed  less  excited  than  when 
she  had  left  her  seat. 

'  I  have  kept  you  waiting,'  she  said,  as 
she  canie  up.  '  I  could  not  find  what  I 
wanted,  and  when  I  did  that  dreadful 
Pretzel  was  swallowing  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
nearly  had  a  fit,  so  that  I  had  to  give  bim  a 
hot  bath  to  calm  him.     He  is  such  a  care  ! 
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You  have  no  idea — but  here  it  is,  if  it  La  not 
too  late.  I  am  so  dreadfully  Borryl  I 
thought  I  sliould  have  died  !  Do  let  nie 
put  it  upon  your  finger.' 

The  Scratch  ha<l  entiivly  disappeared,  but 
Frau  von  Sigmundskron  did  not  wish  to 
appear  ungracious,  or  ungrateful,  and  held 
out  her  band  without  any  remark.  It  would 
have  seemed  oncharitable  to  make  Qai 
i  rrand  look  wholly  superfluous  before  Greif- 
enstein. But  he  paid  very  little  attention 
to  what  was  passing,  for  he  was  preoccupied 
with  bis  own  thoughts.  and  before  lon^  he 
rose,  excused  himself  for  going  away  by 
saying  that  he  had  some  pieoring  cor; 
spondence,  and  left  the  two  ladies  to  theii 
own  devii 

Frau  von  Sigmundskron  feit  rather  un- 
comfortable,  as  ahe  alwaya  did  when  she  i 
alone  with  her  hostesa  To-day  ahe  had  an 
unpleasant  consciousnesa  that  Bhe  was  in  the 
way,  and  that.  ifahe  were  not  present,  Clara 
would  have  already  disappeared,  in  order  to 
be  alone.  She  reeolved  to  make  the  inter- 
view as  ßhort  as  poesibl 

V<»L.  I  I 
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1  The  weather  is  very  warm,'  she  re- 
niarked,  as  a  preparatory  move  towards 
going  into  the  house. 

'  Is  it  ? '  asked  her  companion  as  though 
she  had  been  told  something  very  unusual. 

'  It  seems  so  to  me,'  responded  the 
baroness,  rather  surprised  that  the  fact 
sliould  be  questioned.  '  But  then,  it 
always  seems  warmer  here  after  Sigmund- 
skron.' 

'  Yes  —  yes,  perhaps  so.  I  daresay  it 
is.  How  very  good  of  his  majesty — is  it 
not?' 

'  To  grant  an  amnesty  ? ' 

'  Yes,  to  forgive  those  dreadful  creatures 
who  did  so  much  härm.  I  am.sure  I  would 
not  have  done  it — would  you  ?  But  you 
are  so  good — did  you  ever  know  any  of 
them  ? ' 

1  Oh  no,  never.      I  was '      She  was 

going  to  say  that  she  had  been  too  young, 
but  she  was  stopped  by  a  feeling  of  con- 
sideration  for  Clara.  'I  was  never  in  the 
way  of  seeing  them,'  she  said,  completing 
the  sentence. 
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■  Ajb  for  me,'  Bald  <  9ara,  '  I  was  a  m< 
child,  quite  a  little  r  1 1 1 1 1  *_r  yon  know.'     An 
engaging  Bmile — poor  woman,  it  was  more 
than    half   mechanical    and    unconscioua — 
emphasised  thia  aaaertion  of  hei  yonth. 

Frau  von  Sigmundskron.  in  whom  en- 
foiced  economy  had  developed  an  nnuaiia] 
facility  for  mental  arithmetic,  could  not  re- 

frain     from     mftlnng     a     qoick     calrulatioii. 

F<>ri y-fi-j'lit    from    eighty-eight,    forty  —  a 
young  thing,  perhape  ten — ten  and  forty, 

fiftv.     Clara  \va>  virtually  admitting  that  ahe 

wa>  iit'ty,  and  if  ahe  owned  to  that,  ahe  mnsf 
be  nearer  aixty,  In  other  words,  ahe  mual 
have  been  well  over  fchirty  when  ahe  had 
married  Qreifenstein«  She  was  certainly 
pronderfiilly  weü  preserved  And 
Qreifenstein  had  more  than  once  told  hie 
cousin  that  he  had  married  hie  wife  when 
she  was  a  widow  five  and  twenty  yeara  of 
•.  Thiawaa  the  Gral  ooeaaion  aponwhich 
Clara  had  ever  lel  fall  a  word  which  could 
Berre  aa  a  atarting-point  in  the  calculation, 
and  though  the  bar  was  th  I  and 

landest  o£  mortala  ahe  would  not  have  1" 
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a  woman  if  she  hacl  failed  to  notice  the 
statement,  or  to  draw  from  it  such  con- 
clusions  as  it  offered  to  her  ingenuity. 

'  The  people  who  profit  by  the  pardon 
will  be  old  men,'  she  remarked. 

'  Old  ? '  repeated  Clara  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  start.  '  Not  so  very.  They  may 
be  less  than  sixty — a  man  of  sixty  is  still 
young  at  that  age.  I  wonder  whether  any 
of  them  will  profit  by  the  permission  to 
return.     What  do  you  think,  Therese  ? ' 

The  question  was  asked  with  every  show 
of  interest,  and  the  baroness  raised  her  quiet 
eyes  from  her  work.  She  and  Clara  very 
rarely  called  each  other  by  their  flrst  names. 
They  generali y  avoided  the  difficulty  by  a 
plentiful  use  of  the  convenient  designation 
of  cousin.  Frau  von  Greifenstein  evidently 
meant  to  be  more  than  usually  confidential, 
and  her  companion  wondered  what  was 
Coming,  and  began  to  feel  nervous. 

i  Really,'  she  answered,  ( I  do  not  know. 
I  suppose  that  a  man  who  has  been  expelled 
from  his  country  and  exiled  for  many  years, 
would  naturally  take  the  flrst  opportunity 
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of  returning.     I  ahould  tliink   it  probable. 

On    the    other   Land '    she    Btopped    a 

moment,  to  smooth  a  stitch  in  her  work. 

'  On  the  other  band?1  repeated  Clara 
anxiuusly. 

'  Well,  1  was  going  to  Bay  that  in  forty 
yeara,  a  man  mighl  Learn  to  love  an  adopted 
country  as  well  ae  his  own,  and  mighl  pre- 
fer  to  stay  there.  It  would  <le}H-n<l  npon 
the  man,  npon  his  character,  bis  tastes,  per- 
hape  apon  whether  he  had  gone  into  the 
lvvolution  out  of  mistaken  patriotism,  or 
out  of  personal  ambition.' 

' Do  you  think  so?  Why?1  Frau  von 
Greifenstein  Beemed  deeply  interested. 

(Because  I  fancy  that  a  patriol  would 
come  back  at  any  rate  Hi>  love  <»f  bis 
country  would  !"■  the  Btrongesi  element  in 
his  nature.  An  ambitioua  man  would  either 
have  found  a  field  for  his  ambition  elsewb 
in  forty  yearSj  or  the  passion  would  have 
died  a  natural  death  by  that  tili. 

■  Ali  j  There  is  truth  in  that !     But 

what  a  dreadfully  extraordinary  poeition  !' 
she  exclaimed,  with  one  of  her  unexp 
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bursts  of  laughter.  *  What  a  novel !  Do 
you  not  see  it !  Oh,  if  I  were  only  a  novelist, 
what  a  plot  I  could  make  out  of  that ! 
Dearest  cousin,  is  it  not  time  to  have 
coffee  ? ' 


<  iiaiti; i;  v 

FfiOü  thai  day  the  life  al  Greifenstein  (je- 
came  even  more  drearily  monotonous  than  it 
had  been  before,  for  all  the  party  excepting 
I  iivü"  and  Hilda.  To  any  one  not 
tomed  to  the  atmosphere  the  existence 
would  have  been  nnbeaiable,  but  hnmanity 
ein  grow  nsed  to  anything  by  degreea  A 
Btrangei  finding  bimself  onexpectedly  at  the 
Castle  would  have  feit  thai  the  air  of 

the  forest  was  poisoned  al  t  hat  one  point 
by  Borne  subtle  and  nndefinable  element, 
that  appealed  to  none  of  the  -  in  par- 

ticiliar, bat  oppiessed  them  all  alik  The 
osation  was  nol  like  that  cansed  by  i 
yague  anxiety,  or  by  the  ahadow  ofa  Com- 
ing event  creeping  mysterioußly  onward,  h 
mere  uneasiness  as  to  the  result  which  mi 
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soon  be  apparent,  but  of  which  it  ifl  not 
possible  to  say  whether  it  will  be  good  or 
bad.  It  was  worse  than  that,  for  if  there 
were  to  be  any  result  at  all,  it  must  be 
very  bad  indeed.  Greifen  stein  himself  feit 
as  he  supposed  a  criminal  might  feel  wTho 
was  hourly  expecting  discovery.  If  his 
half-brother  return  ed,  the  suffering  caused 
b};  bis  presence  in  the  country  would  be 
almost  as  great  as  the  sliame  of  having 
committed  his  crime  could  have  been.  Frau 
von  Signa undskron  was  more  indifferent, 
for  she  had  never  known  the  man,  and  her 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  done  was  less 
accurate  than  Greifenstein's.  But  she  was 
nevertheless  very  uncomfortable  when  she 
thought  of  his  appearance.  It  had  been 
judged  best  to  acquaint  Greif  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  amnesty,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  prepared  for  any  contingency, 
but  the  news  made  very  little  impression 
upon  him,  for  he  had  learned  the  existence 
of  his  disgraced  relative  so  recently  that  he 
had  froni  the  first  feared  his  return,  and 
had    thought   of  what   he    should    do   ever 
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siiK.-.     M«.iv.,\vr  li«'  had  Hilda  with  him, 
and  he  was  trery  young,  two  circumatam 
which  greatly  diminished  hie  anxiety  aboul 
the  l'uiui        Be   waa   very   glad,   however, 
t  li.it  hia  academical  careei  v.  uear  ite  end, 

for  he  reflected  thal  it  would  be  fciresome  fco 
be  constantly  fighting  duela  aboul  hie  uncle. 
For  the  preaent,  he  had  abandoned  fche  idea 
<>{"  fcaking  ad Lve  -  rvice  in  fche  army. 

Greifenstein  was  more  BÜent,  and  .-tili". 
and  Beverely  oonacientioua  fchan  ever,  and  hie 
daily  habita  grew  i£  poesible  more  unbend- 
ingly  regulär,  aa  fchough  he  were  pi  ing 
already  against  any  unpleaaanl  diaturban 
in  hia  courae  oflife  which  might  1»«'  in  störe 
for  him.  When  he  waa  alone  with  hü  in. 
he  never  recurred  fco  fche  aubjecl  of  Kieseneck 
or  hia  return,  fchough  fche  baroi  mstantly 

expected  him  fco  <!<>  s<>,  and  watched  hia 
inacrutable  face  fco  det  -  of  a 

wiah  to  discuaa  the  matter.    Fort  as, 

Bhe  would  not  fcake  fche  initiativ«-  in  brii 
up  fche  fcopic.     In  fche  Grat  plaa 
fche  person  moel  nearly  concerned,  hei 
tnld   her   that    it    waa    for   him    fco   decide 
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whether  he  would  talk  of  his  brother  or  not. 
Secondly  she  was  silent,  because  she  had 
noticed  something,  and  knew  that  he  had 
noticed  it  also.  Frau  von  Greifen stein's 
behaviour  was  slowly  changing,  and  the 
change  had  begun  from  the  hour  in  which 
her  husband  had  read  from  the  paper  the 
paragraph  relating  to  the  amnesty. 

From  the  first  moment,  Frau  von  Sig- 
mundskron  had  suspected  that  Clara  was 
affected  by  the  news,  and  her  first  impres- 
sion  had  very  naturally  been  that  she  knew 
the  story  and  had  learned  it  from  her  hus- 
band. There  was  nothing  improbable  in 
the  idea,  and  but  for  Greifenstein  s  words, 
she  would  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
this  was  the  true  state  of  the  case.  He, 
however,  had  emphatically  denied  that  Clara 
was  in  the  secret,  and  had  evidently  looked 
forward  with  pain  to  the  moment  when  he 
should  be  obliged  to  communicate  it  to  her. 
He  was  the  most  scrupulously  truthful  of 
men,  and  could  not  have  had  any  object  in 
concealing  the  point  from  his  cousin.  And 
yet  there  was  no  doubt  that  his  wife's  man- 
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ner  had  changed,  and  tlie  baroness  could  see 
t  hat  Greifenstein  was  aware  of  it.  Glar 
vague  absence  of  mind,  which  had  formerly 
been  only  occasional,  was  increasing,  while 
her  fits  of  spasmodic  laughtei  became  fewer, 
tili  at  last  whole  daya  passed  dtuing  which 
her  featurea  were  not  dißturbed  by  a  ringle 
smile.  There  was  indeed  little  t<>  langh  at 
in  her  home,  at  the  best,  but  she  had 
laughed  frequently  aevertheless,  becai 
people  had  told  her  long  ago  that  it  \ 
becoming  to  her  style  of  braut  v.  But  ahe 
was  growing  dailv  more  silent  and  abetraci 
scarcely  speaking  at  all,  and  not  even  pre- 
tending  to  be  amuaed  at  anything.  Greifen- 
stein  watched  her  for  a  week,  and  then  in- 
quired  whethei  ßhe  were  ill.  8he  thanked 
hini  and  >ai<l  there  was  nothing  the  matter, 
but  during  Borne  honra  after  he  had  asked 
the  question  she  made  an  evident  efforl  t<» 
return  to  her  former  manner.  The  effect 
was  painful  in  1 1 1 « -  extreme.  Her  affected 
mirth  seemed  more  hollow  than  ever,  and 
her  worda  more  incoherent.  Frau  von  Big- 
mundskron   began   t<>  fear  that   Clara   v 
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going  mad,  but  the  latter  was  not  equal  to 
sustaining  the  effort  long,  and  soon  relapsed 
into  her  former  silence,  Her  face  grew 
suddenly  very  old.  She  moved  more  slowly. 
The  wrinkles  deepened  almost  visibly,  and 
she  became  daily  th inner.  It  was  evident 
that  something  was  preying  upon  her,  and 
that  the  mental  suffering  was  reacting  lipon 
her  body. 

Greifenstein  said  nothing  more,  and  he 
told  no  one  what  he  thousfht.  If  his  cousin 
had  not  suggested  to  him  that  Clara  nmst 
know  the  story,  he  would  have  snpposed 
that  she  was  ill,  and  would  have  sent  for  a 
physician.  It  would  never  have  entered 
his  mind  that  she  could  have  understood 
all  that  the  proclamation  of  the  amnesty 
meant  to  him.  He  would  have  supposed  it 
a  coincidence  that  she  should  have  been 
first  afiected  by  the  malady  on  that  par- 
ticular  day.  But  the  baroness's  remark 
had  had  the  effect  of  fixing  in  his  mind 
what  had  immediately  preceded  it.  He 
remembered  how  his  wife  had  suddenly 
taken  advantao;e  of  a  most  trivial  excuse,  to 
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show  an    amounl    of  '1    emotion 

■ 

unu-u.il  e ven  f or  her.  He  remembeied  hei 
long  absence  and  her  changed  expreseion 
wli.-n  ßhe  returned.  her  Bilence  tli.it  evening 
and  hei  increasing  tacittumity  evei  Bin 
The  connexion  between  the  paragraph  and 
hei  eondncl  seemed  certain,  and  Greifen- 
ateiii  -, ■!  hiiTiHftlf  Bystematically  to  think 
out some  explanatioD  foi  the  facta  In  five 
and   twenty    yeara    \l.  sk'a   oame   had 

oevei  been  mentioned  in  hei  pn  [f 

Bhe  had  evei  heaid  of  him  il  musl  ha 
been  befoie  Bhe  had  married  Greifenstein« 
It  was  poesible  that  Bhe  might  feel  the 
disgrace  involved  in  the  man'a  return  ?o 
keenlyaa  to  Buffer  phyaically  al  the  thought 
of  it  ;  bul  Greifenstein'a  common  Benae  told 
him  that  tlii-  waa  veiy  improbable.  In 
Buch  a  case  it  would  have  been  fai  m> 
natural  foi  hei  to  come  to  hei  husband 
and  aak  to  be  told  the  whole  truth.  It  waa 
easiei  to  believe  that  her  eondncl  wasdne 
to  Borne  other  cause,  that  ahe  had  really 
aever  heard  of  Rieseneck'a  i  tnd 

that    thriv    was    smiK'    « »t In  r    peison    wli 
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possible  return,  in  consequence  of  the  am- 
nesty,  slie  dreaded  as  much  as  Greifenstein 
feared  the  reappearance  of  Ins  half-brother. 
Many  persons  had  been  involved  in  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848  and  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  country  in  con- 
sequence. Clara's  first  husband  had  died 
of  heart  disease  in  Dresden  in  the  year 
1860,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been 
connected  with  the  events  of  those  times 
in  any  way  to  his  discredit.  She  had  shown 
Greifenstein  the  official  notice  of  his  death 
in  an  old  gazette  of  the  period.  But  it  was 
not  unlikely  that  in  those  unsettled  times 
one  of  her  relations  might  have  got  into 
trouble  and  been  exiled  or  imprisoned.  At 
the  time  of  her  marriage  however  she  had 
acknowledged  no  relative  excepting  an 
elderly  aunt  who  had  been  present  at  the 
wedding,  but  who  had  died  since,  without 
ever  paying  a  visit  to  the  Castle,  and  no 
other  connexion  of  hers  had  ever  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Greifenstein  was  well 
aware  that  he  had  hurried  the  marriage  by 
every  means  in  his  power.     He  had  been 
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fascinated  by  Clara,  and  had  beeu  madly  in 
love.  They  had  me1  in  the  Bavarian  high- 
landci  and  had  beeu  married  two  monthjB 
later  in  Kfunich,  with  very  litüe  formality. 
Bince  that  time  ßreifenstein  had  alwa 
avoide<l  ,Lr<>inir  t<>  1  >n-,  1» -n.  <>n  arcount  ofthe 
]>ai ii t'ul  associatdoni  the  <ity  muat  have  for 
liis  wife,  and  had  preferred  not  t<»  viait 
Berlin,  whicfa  had  boen  the  Boene  of  hia 
brother'a  crime  and  triaL  The  conaeqnen 
was  tliat  aeither  o£  the  two  had  ever  beeil 
among  people  who  had  known  them 
previously. 

The  idea  that  two  diagraced  persona 
might  come  back  from  exile,  instead  of  one, 
waa  extremely  dißquieting  to  Greifenstein'a 
peaoe  ofmind  He  knew  well  enongfa  what 
to  do  with  Bieseneck  if  he  appeared  He 
wonld  slmt  the  gatea  and  Lei  him  ahifl  for 
himself  Bnt  the  othei  man  wonld  be  in 
Bearch  oi'  Clara.  He  wondered  who  In* 
might   be,  and  what  their  relatioi  iM 

have  been,  whether  he  wonld  tum  onl  to  be 
i  brother,  an  oncle,  <»r  merely  Borne  man 
who  had  loved  her  in  former  d 
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rejected  suitor.  Even  should  he  prove  to 
be  her  brother,  he  could  not  reproach  her 
for  her  silence,  since  he  found  himself 
in  exactly  the  same  Situation.  That  con- 
tingency,  however,  was  remote.  It  was 
extremely  unlikely  that  each  should  have 
a  brother  who  had  been  convicted  of  evil 
deeds  in  the  revolution,  considering  how 
short  a  time  the  disturbance  had  lasted. 
The  theory  that  the  man  was  a  disappointed 
pretender  to  her  hand  was  infinitely  more 
probable.  In  any  case,  Greifenstein  made 
up  his  mind  that  a  person  existed  whose 
return  Clara  feared,  and  the  prospect  of 
whose  appearance  was  so  painful  as  to  affect 
her  health. 

For  some  time  he  hesitated  as  to  the 
course  he  should  pursue.  He  was  certainly 
free  to  teil  her  his  suspicions,  on  condition 
that  he  told  her  of  his  own  apprehensions 
at  the  same  time.  To  get  her  secret  with- 
out  giving  his  in  return  would  be  unfair, 
according  to  his  notions  of  honour,  even 
apart  from  the  consideration  that  if  Riese- 
neck  came   back   he   would   ultimately  be 
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obliged  t<»  confide  in  her.  But,  oo  the 
other  band,  there  was  a  poesibility  thal 
Rieseneck  might  not  come  back,  after  all, 
and  in  tliat  if  he  had  told  herevery- 

thing,  he  would  have  Bubmitted  himaplf 
a    painful    humiliation   without    uecessity. 
Be  resolved  to  keep  hia  own  counsel  and 
at    the   Barne    fcime    to    ask    hia    wife    no 
questions. 

Rieseneck  was  in  South  America,  but 
Greifenstein  had  no  reason  for  Bupposing 
tli.it  the  person  whoee  poesible  return 
greatly  disturbed  Clara  had  betaken  himself 
to  so  distant  a  country.  \L-  might  be  in 
Italv,  in  France,  in  England,  anywb 
within  eight  and  forty  hours'  journey.  Ee 
might  therefore  arrive  at  any  moment  after 
the  prodamation. 

But  no  stranger  came,  though  the  d 
became  weeks,  and  the  weeks  months,  until 
it  was  almost  time  for  Greif  to  go  back  to 
Schwarzbunt  Greifenstein  began  t«>  think 
thal  the  problematical  personage  was  dead, 
though  Clara  evidently  di<l  not  -harr  I 
opinion,  for  she  never  regained  her  former 

VoL.   1  K 
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nianner.  Under  any  other  circumstances 
Greifenstein  would  have  enjoyed  the  change, 
the  absence  of  irrelevant  Interruption,  the 
rest  from  her  unnatural  laughter,  the  grav- 
ity  of  her  tired  face.  He  was  far  from 
being  satisfied,  however,  and  his  earnest 
mind  brooded  constantly  over  the  possi- 
bilities  of  the  unknown  future.  His  Situa- 
tion was  the  h arder  to  bear  because  he 
eould  not  explain  it  to  his  son,  the  only 
human  being  for  whom  he  feit  a  strong 
natural  sympathy.  It  would  have  seemed 
like  teaching  the  boy  to  suspect  his  mother 
of  some  evil. 

Greif  secretly  wondered  what  was  hap- 
pening  in  his  home.  The  atmosphere  was 
unbearably  oppressive,  and  if  he  had  not 
been  able  to  spend  most  of  his  time  with 
Hilda  he  would  have  asked  his  father's  per- 
mission  to  take  his  knapsaek  and  go  for  a 
Walking  expedition  in  Switzerland,  on  the 
chance  of  fallino;  in  with  a  fellow-student. 
He  had  noticed  the  change  in  his  mother 
from  the  first,  and  asked  her  daily  if  she 
were  not  better.      Clara  would    not    admit 
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tli;it    ahe  was  ill,  bat   she  looked  at  ön 
with  an  expressiou   to  which   he  waa  d 

ustomed  and  which  made  him  uervoü 
Hitherto  he  had  never  quite  known  whether 
she  loved  him  or  not  8he  had  spoiled  him 
aa  mach  aa  she  dared  when  he  waa  a  child, 
but  there  had  alwaya  been  something  in 
her  way  of  indolging  him  which,  eveii  to 
the  little  bojr,  had  not  Beemed  genui 
Children  rarely  lo  ve  those  who  spoi]  them, 
and  never  trust  them.  Theii  keen  young 
.-•■II---  detecta  the  Ealse  QOte  in  the  character, 
and  drawa  ita  own  conclusions,  which  are 
generally  very  just.  Greif  had  foond  out 
when  he  waa  very  yonng  that  hia  motfa 

ve   him   everything    he    asked    for,    not 
becanse  Bhe  loved  him,  bnt  becanse  sh 
too  weak  to  refuse,  and  too  indolent  i 
for  the  result    II»'  had  foond  her  inao 
in   what    she   t<>M   him.  and   1.  m    in 

fulfilling  the  little  promises  apon  which  a 
child  builda  Buch  great  hopes,  thongji  b 
waa  alwaya  ready  to  pay  damagea  for 
forgetftdnesa    by  indul-_  in 

something  eise,  when   it   wat 
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her.  Greif  liad  cliscovered  that  his  father 
rarely  promised  him  anything,  but  that  if 
he  did,  it  was  something  worth  having,  and 
that  he  was  scrupulously  exact  in  keeping  his 
word  about  such  matters,  even  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  convenience.  He  consequently 
admired  his  father  and  was  proud  to  imitate 
him ;  whereas  he  very  soon  learned  to  con- 
sider  his  mother  as  a  person  of  inferior  in- 
telligence,  who  did  not  know  enough  to  be 
accurate,  and  who  did  not  respect  herseif 
enough  to  fulfil  her  promises.  But  for  his 
father's  influence  he  would  probably  have 
ended  by  showing  what  he  feit.  Greifen- 
stein, however,  exacted  from  him  an  un- 
varying  reverence  and  courtesy  towards  his 
mother,  and  never,  even  in  moments  of  the 
greatest  confidence,  permitted  the  boy  to 
criticise  the  least  of  her  actions. 

To  teil  Greif  of  the  suspicions  which 
agitated  his  own  mind  was  therefore  con- 
trary  to  Greifensteins  fixed  principles,  and 
consequently  utterly  impossible.  In  reply 
to  his  questions  about  his  mother's  liealth 
the  only  answer  which  was  at  once  plausible 
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and  in  accordance  with  tratfa  was  the  piain 
statemenl  thal  Clara  denied  being  ill,  lau 
that  ahe  neveithel  ppeaied  to  be  suffer- 
ing  from  Borne  nnknown  complaint  G* 
was  n<. t  Baüsfied,  lmt  hia  own  ingennity 
could  diacover  no  explanation  of  fche  ta< 
and  he  was  obliged  to  hold  hi  Hu 

mother'e   manner  and    hei   look   when   he 
spoke   to   her   distnrbed    lmn.      It  w 
though  hei  oncertain  and  carelesa  affection 
had    suddenly   developed    into    somethi] 
more  truc  and  sinceie.     There  was   soi 
thing  wistful  in  the  fixed  gaze  of  hei 

though  ßhe  feared  to  know  what  waa  in 
hia  h<  and  yet  longed  foi  some  m< 
frank  expression  of  hia  love  foi  hur  than 
that  meie  reverential  oonitesy  wrhich  he  had 
been  taucht  to  büow  hia  mothei  sinoe  he 
was  a  chüd  Being  raiy  young  and  of  ■ 
\<iy  Idnd  heart,  Greif  began  to  wondei 
whether    he   had   not    miaundeiatood    1 

throughout  manv  yeaia.      He  DOC  I  that 

Irind  of  natmv  which  cannot  long  refrain 
Brom  returning  any  Borl  of  affection  it 
rec  provided  that  affection  ap] 
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be  genuine.  He  gradually  began  to  feel  a 
responsive  thrill  in  his  heart  when  he  saw 
that  his  mother's  sad  eyes  watched  his 
movements  aud  lingered  upon  his  face. 
The  tone  of  his  voice  began  to  change  when 
he  addressed  her,  though  he  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  it.  His  words  became  gentler 
and  more  sympathetic,  as  his  thoughts  of 
her  assumed  a  kindlier  disposition.  He 
began  to  reproach  himself  with  his  former 
coldness  and  he  frankly  owned  to  himself 
that  he  hacl  misunderstood  her. 

It  had  always  been  his  custom  to  go  to 
his  mother's  boudoir  in  the  morning,  when 
he  had  not  already  left  the  house  before  she 
was  visible.  It  was  rather  a  formal  afiair. 
Greif  knocked  at  the  door  and  waited  for 
her  answer.  Being  admitted,  he  went  to 
his  mother  and  kissed  her  hand.  She  kissed 
his  forehead  in  return.  He  asked  her  how 
she  was,  and  she  inquired  what  he  was 
going  to  do  during  the  day,  After  five 
minutes  of  conversation,  he  generally  took 
leave  of  her  with  the  same  ceremony,  and 
departed.     He  usually  avoided  being  with 
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her  at  any  «»ther  time,  and  accidenl  rarely 
brought  them  together  in  tln*  course  <>f  t In- 
day,  for  Givif  was  alwaya  with  Hilda  or 
with  bis  iatlier.  Very  gradually,  he  began 
to  find  this  morning  viril  Lese  irkaome.  He 
fancied  that  hia  mother  would  willingly 
have  detained  him  a  little  longer,  l»ut  that 
A\r  feit  how  little  he  could  care  for  her 
society  aa  compared  with  that  of  Hilda. 
Then,  too,  she  had  grown  1  and  silent 

aa  to  excite  in  him  a  Bort  of  pity.  Ar  last 
the  feeling  that  was  diawing  them  cloeer 
found  expression. 

Greif  had  made  hia  asnaJ  viait  one  morn- 
ing and  was  about  to  leave  the  roonx     Her 
Borrowful,  faded  eyea  looked  ap  to  bis,  and 
slowly  Glied  with  tears.     II«'  feit  an  In 
Lble  impulse  to  Bpeak,  and  yielded  to  it. 

•  Mother,'  he  >ai«l.  kneeling  down  beeide 
her.  and  taking  her  hand  affectionately  in 
bis,  'what  La  it  !  Why  are  yon  ill,  and  Bad? 
Will  yon  not  teil  me 

She   looked   at    him    a   moment    loni 
wonderingly,   aa    thongh    hardly    believing 
\vh;it  Bhe  Baw.     Theo  she  broke  down.    The 
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long  restrained  tears  welled  up  and  rolled 
over  her  tliin  clieeks,  making  lines  and 
patclies  in  tlie  pink  powder,  at  once 
grotesque  and  pitiful.  The  carefully 
curled  ringlets  of  colourless  hair  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  sudden  liavoc  in  her 
complexion.  Perhaps  she  was  conscious  of 
it,  for  she  tried  to  turn  her  face  away,  so 
that  Greif  should  not  see  it.  Then  all  at 
once,  with  a  heartrending  sob,  she  let  her 
head  fall  forward  upon  his  Shoulder,  while 
her  nervous,  wasted  hands  grasped  his  two 
arms  convulsively. 

'  0  Greif !  I  am  a  very  miserable  old 
woman  ! '  she  cried. 

'  What  is  it,  mother  ?  Oh,  teil  me  what 
is  the  matter ! '  he  exclaimed,  not  knowing 
what  to  say,  but  amazed  at  the  outburst  he 
had  so  little  anticipated. 

For  some  moments  she  could  say  nothing. 
Greif  held  her,  and  prevented  her  from 
slipping  off  her  seat.  Looking  down, 
though  he  could  not  see  her  face,  he  could 
see  well  enou^li  how  the  tears  feil  fast  and 
thick  upon  the  rougli  sleeve  of  his  shooting 
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coal  and  trickled  down  thewoollen  material 
tili  theyrolled  offal  hiß  elbow.  Hedidnot 
know  what  to  do,  for  he  had  never  Been  her 
cry  before,  and  was  indeed  little  accustomed 
to  woinaii's  creeping. 

'Dearest  mother,'  he  Baid  al  last,  '  I  am 
so  sorry  for  youl  U  yoo  would  only  teil 
me ' 

c  Ah  Greif — my  bod — if  I  thonght  yon 
loved  me — a  little — I  shoold  1"-  lese  un- 
happy  r 

'But  I  do.  Oh,  forgive  me,  if  i  have 
never  shown  yon  that  I  do!'     II«-  was  in 

at  distress,  for  he  was  really  moved,  and 
a  great  wave  of  repentance  for  all  Ins  j»;i-t 
coldnesa  snddenly  overwhelmed  bis  <-«»n- 
Bcience. 

1  [f  it  were  only  fcnn  '  »bbed  fche  poor 
lady.  ■  Bai  it  is  all  my  fault — <>h.  Greif, 
Greif— my  boy — promise  thal  you  will  not 
forsake  me,  whatever  happens  t<»  m 

'Indeed,   I    prom  oswered  Greif  in 

.t    Burpri  '  Hut    what    «an    happ 

What  is  it  that  yon  fear,  moth< 

■()!),  I  am  very  foolish/she  replied  with 
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a  hysterical  attempt  at  a  laugh.  '  Perhaps 
it  is  nothing,  after  all/ 

Her  tears  burst  out  afresh.  Greif 
attempted  in  vain  to  soothe  her,  calling  her 
by-endearing  names.  he  had  never  used  to 
her  before,  and  feeling  vaguely  surprised  at 
the  expressions  of  affection  that  feil  from 
Iris  lips.  All  at  once,  with  a  passionate 
movement,  she  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  kissed  him.  Then,  pushing  him 
aside,  she  rose  quickly  and  fled  to  the  next 
room  before  he  could  regain  his  feet. 

For  some  moments  he  stood  looking  at 
the  closed  door.  Then  his  instinct  told  him 
that  she  would  not  return,  and  he  slowly 
left  the  room,  pondering  deeply  on  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard. 

The  next  time  they  met  she  made  no 
reference  to  what  had  passed,  and  Greifs 
natural  delicacy  warned  him  not  to  approach 
the  subject.  Had  there  been  such  previous 
intimacy  between  the  two  as  might  be  ex- 
pected  to  exist  between  mother  and  son,  an 
explanation  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided. 
As  it  was,  however,  both  feit  that  it  was 
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better  to  leave  tbe  matter  alone.     The  bond 
between  them  waa  Btrongei  than  before,  and 
that  waa  enongh  for  ( llara     Bhe  experienced 
b  senae  of  comfort  in  Greif  a  mere  exisl 
which  Bomewhat  lightened   fche  intoleral 
burthen  o£  her  Beeret.     Aa  for  I  hreif  himaelf, 
the  Situation  appeared  to  him  more  mysteri- 
ous  than  «v.r.  and  fche  air  of  fche  house  m< 
oppressh        h   Beemed  fco  him  that   every 
one  waa  watehing  every  one  and  that 

at  the  Barne  fcime  each  member  of  the 
bouseliold  was  coiic.-aliiiL:  omething  from 
the  others.  Be  feit  tli.it  it  would  be  a  rel 
to  return  to  fche  fchoughtless  life  of  the 
University,  e  ven  at  fche  expenseofa  Bepara- 
fcion  from  Bilda. 

Hilda  had  not  Eailed  to  notice  what  waa 
so  apparenl  to  every  one  eise,  and  had  aaked 
her  mother  questiona  eoncerning  the  evident 
depre88ion  that  reigned  in  the  honseholcL 
But  the  good  baronesa  had  only  aniswered 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  matter,  it  vi 
no  ooncern  of  Hilda'a  nor  of  her  own;  and 
that  when  die  ble   thinga  oeconred  in 

other  people'a  houaea  it  waa  a  duty  not  I 
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them.  Hilda's  ideas  about  ill  health  were 
exceedingly  vague,  and  slie  contented  herseif 
with  supposing  tliat  Frau  von  Greifenstein 
was  ill,  and  that  sick  persons  probably 
always  bebaved  as  sbe  did.  At  last  the 
time  came  for  Greifs  departure. 

The  sense  of  impending  evil  was  in  some 
measure  accountable  for  the  unusual  emo- 
tion exhibited  at  the  parting.  He  had 
never  taken  leave  of  his  mother  so  affection- 
ately  before,  nor  had  he  before  seen  the 
tears  start  into  her  eyes  as  she  kissed  him 
ancl  said  good-bye.  Never  before  had  the 
grip  of  his  father's  band  seemed  to  convey 
so  much  of  sympathy,  nor  did  he  remember 
that  his  own  voice  had  ever  at  other  times 
trembled  as  though  it  were  sticking  in  his 
throat.  Even  Frau  von  Sigrnundskron  was 
a  little  moved  and  pressed  his  hand  warmly 
when  he  kissed  her,  though  she  said  nothinof. 
Hilda  was  very  silent,  and  never  took  her 
eyes  from  him.  He  had  bidden  her  farewell 
before  taking  leave  of  the  rest,  at  their  old 
haunt  by  the  Hunger -Thurm.  There  had 
not  been  many  words,  and  there  had  been 
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no  tears,  but  it  had  beer  nevertheless  the 
saddest  parting  Greif  ever  remembered. 
The  day  was  cloudy  and  a  soft  wind  was 
making  melaneholy  music  among  the  grand 
old  trees.  Their  own  voices  had  sounded 
discordant  and  out  of  tune,  and  the  woidfl 
that  might  have  expressed  what  they  feit 
would  not  be  found,  and  perhape  wrere  not 
needed. 

But  when  the  last  minute  was  come  the 
wliole  party  weilt  out  together  to  the  gate 
where  the  carriage  was  standing.  Greif 
found  himself  with  Hilda,  separated  for  a 
moment  from  the  rest.  She  laid  her  hand 
upon  Ins  arm  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

1  Something  evil  is  going  to  happen  to 
you,  Greif,'  she  said.  There  was  Bomething 
in  the  accents  that  chilled  him,  but  he  tried 
to  smile. 

'  I  hope  not,  sweetheart,'  he  answered. 

*  I  am  sure  of  it/  said  Ililda  in  a  tone  of 
conviction.  'I  eannot  teil  why  —  onlv, 
remember,  whatevei  happens — it  will  be 
something  temble — I  sha!l  always  love  you 
— always,  always.' 
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The  others  came  up,  and  her  voice  sank 
to  a  whisper  as  she  repeated  the  last  word. 
Greif  looked  anxiously  into  her  face,  and 
saw  that  she  was  pale,  and  that  her  flashing 
blue  eyes  were  veiled  and  dim.  He  was 
startled,  for  he  had  never  seen  such  a  change 
in  her  before.  But  there  was  no  time  for 
words.  He  whispered  a  loving  answer,  but 
she  seemed  not  to  hear  his  words  as  she 
stood  against  the  huge  rough  masomy  of 
the  gate,  gazing  down  the  drive  in  the 
direction  of  the  Hunger-Thurm.  As  he  was 
driven  rapidly  away,  he  looked  back  and 
waved  his  hat.  The  others  had  stepped 
forward  upon  the  pavement  on  one  side  of 
the  gate,  but  Hilda  had  not  moved.  Then 
as  the  turn  of  the  road  was  about  to  hide 
the  Castle  from  view,  he  saw  her  cover  her 
face  with  both  her  hands  and  turn  back 
into  the  shadow  of  the  deep  gateway. 

Greif  settled  himself  in  his  comfortable 
seat,  wondering  what  it  all  meant.  It  was 
very  stränge  that  Hilda  should  have  so 
suddenly  and  so  forcibly  expressed  the  same 
idea  that  had  agitated  his  mother  a  few  days 
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earlier.  It  was  impoasible  that  they  could 
have  talked  together,  or  that  they  could  be 
thinking  of  the  äarne  i liii.  There  was  ao 
Bympathy  between  them,  and  besides,  if 
Hilda  had  learned  anything  from  Frau  von 
Greifenatein  which  Greif  did  not  know,  she 
would  certainly  have  told  him  of  it.  eapeci- 
allyasthia  unpending  catastrophe  threatened 
him  aa  well  aa  hia  mother.  He  was  too 
firmly  opposed  to  all  Borte  of  Buperstition  to 
believe  thal  Hilda  had  received  any  Buper- 
natural  warning  of  an  event  aboul  to  occur. 
But  for  the  conversation  that  had  taken 
place  with  Ins  mother,  he  would  anheaitat- 
ingly  have  told  himaelf  thal  Hilda  v. 
yielding  to  a  fooliah  preaentimenl  raiaed  by 
the  Borrow  of  partin]  Persona  in  love  are 
\.iv  apl  to  Eancy  fach  Beparation  the  L 
and  to  imagine  Borne  dreadful  diaaater  to  be 
in  Btore  for  the  objecl  of  their  affectioi 
He  flattered  himaelf  thal  hia  own  common 
Benae  was  too  Btrong  to  be  Bhaken  by  Buch 
abaurditiea,  bul  he  owned  that  the  s  tdon 
waa  a  natural  one,  Without  giving  way  to 
presentimenta   he   neverthelesa  alwaya  feit 
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that  something  might  kappen  to  Hilda 
before  his  return,  and  it  was  not  stränge 
that  she  should  feel  the  same  anxiety  in 
regard  to  him.  The  impulsive  expression 
she  had  given  to  her  fear  was  not  in  itself 
surprising,  and  if  she  had  turned  pale  for  the 
first  tirne  in  her  life,  it  was  perhaps  because 
her  heart  was  really  waking  to  something 
stronger  than  that  even,  emotionless  affec- 
tion  she  had  hitherto  bestowed  upon  him. 

There  was  a  similarity,  however,  between 
his  mother's  words  and  Hilda's,  which  was 
not  so  easily  explained,  and  the  coincidence 
was  oddly  in  harmony  with  the  oppressive 
constraint  that  had  reis;ned  at  Greifenstein 
during  the  vacation.  Greif  could  not  help 
thinking  very  seriously  of  it  all,  as  he  drove 
rapidly  through  the  forest  to  the  railway 
Station ;  so  seriously  indeed,  that  he  at  last 
shook  himself  with  a  movement  of  impati- 
ence,  said  to  himself  that  he  was  growing 
superstitious  as  a  girl,  and  lit  a  cigar  with 
the  strong  determination  not  to  give  way 
to  such  nonsense. 

Smoking    did    not    help    him,    nor    the 
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prosped  of  meetiag  a  fellow-student  or  I 
in  the  course  of  the  afternooa  Ee  tried  to 
tliink  ofthe  life  fchal  was  before  him  at  the 
University,  o£  the  Beriona  work  he  mnst  do, 
of  the  opening  festival  of  all  the  united 
£orpe  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenn,  of  hia 
owu  responsibilitiea  aa  the  head  of  the 
associatioD  to  which  he  belonged,  of  the 
pleaaanl  homa  he  would  Bpend  in  disci 
with  youthftd  shallowness  the  deej  ib- 

Jrrts   fchat    can   occupy   the   human    mind, 
deciding,  between  a  draft  of  brown  ale  and 
a  whiff  of  tobacco,  that  Schopenhauer  v. 
right    in   one    point,   and    that    Kant    v 
wiong  in  another.     But,  for  the  present,  at 
leaat,  none  of  thoae  thinge        ld  by  m< 
anticipatioD  diatrad   hia  thoughta  from  the 
matter  which  oocupied  them. 

All  through  the  long  drive,  Bilda'a  tace 
wüa  before   him  and  her  voice  waa  in  h 
ear,   repeating  her  Btrange  warninj 
had  sai.l  that  ahe  Bhonld  alwaya  love  him. 
Hia  mother  had  implored  him  not  to 
her  in  her  tronble,  urhatever  it  might  : 
A'    the   aame  time,  hia  father  was  in   the 

vou  ,  L 
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greatest  anxiety  concerning  Rieseneck's 
movements.  Could  there  be  any  connexion 
between  that  affair  and  the  conduct  of  the 
two  women  ?  Again  his  common  sense 
rose  up  with  an  energetic  protest,  and  dis- 
played  to  him  all  the  absurdity  of  the  hypo- 
thesis.  Could  Rieseneck's  possible  return 
affect  his  mother  more  than  his  father  ? 
Could  that  doubtful  event  suffice  to  rouse 
Hilda's  fears  to  such  a  pitch  ?  If  the  man 
came  back,  he  would  come  as  a  suppliant, 
entreating  to  be  received  once,  at  least,  on 
tolerance.  He  would  come  as  a  penitent 
prodigal  might,  to  get  a  word  of  compassion 
from  his  brother,  perhaps  to  borrow  money. 
He  could  do  no  barm  to  any  one,  beyond 
the  moral  shanie  he  brought  upon  his  rela- 
tives by  prolonging  his  wretched  existence. 
He  was  certainly  not  a  particularly  danger- 
ous  person  to  Greif  himself,  and  Hilda's 
warning  had  been  essentially  personal, 
having  no  reference  to  any  one  eise.  He 
could  not  understand  it,  and  grew  impa- 
tient  again,  realising  how  deeply  he  had 
been    impressed,       The   forest    looked    un- 
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usually  gloomy,  and  added  by  its  melan- 
choly  jolemnity  to  the  depression  o£  bis 
spirite.  He  waß  glad  when  he  Baw  throngh 
the  fcreea  the  smart  wooden  railway  Station 
with  ite  coloured  erignals,  ite  metal  roofj  and 
air  o£  animatdon.  He  could  not  help 
thinkinc  that  the  effect  w  aething  like 

that  once  produced  appn  bim  when  he  lia<l 
come  back  to  the  Dniveraity  town  from  the 
funera]  o£  an  eminent  person  whom  be  bad 
never  Been.  II«'  had  been  obliged  to  attend 
the  burial  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
Btudents,  and  had  i  more  than  an  hour 

in  the  churchyard  befoie  he  could  gel  aw 
II«-  remembered  how  anusually  bright  and 
lively  the  town   had  appeared   to  him   by 
oontrast    when    he    returned.       Even    the 
thoughl  of  Hilda  could  not  now  make  the 

»Uection  of  bis  home  a  pleasant  oj 
Hilda  herseif  was  intdmately  connected,  by 
her  last  words,  with  the  whole  Impression 
<>t*  Ehnereal  gloominess  from  which  the  bnsy 
railway  Station  fornished  him  with  the 
means  of  escap 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  system  of  Student  life  in  Germany  with 
its  duelling,  its  associations  into  Korps,  its 
festivals,  and  its  rabid  tenacity  to  tradition, 
has  frequently  been  pronounced  ridiculous 
by  European .  and  American  writers,  thougli 
it  does  not  appear  that  those  who  laugh  at 
it  liave  entered  into  Korps  life  themselves, 
even  wlien  tliey  liave  resided  during  a  con- 
siderable  time  at  a  German  University. 
There  is,  however,  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  its  existence  in  the  only  country 
wliere  it  has  taken  root  as  a  permanent 
institution ;  and  since  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  Greifs  history  from  the  time  when 
he  was  still  a  student,  some  explanation  of 
a  matter  generally  little  understood  may 
not  be  out  of  place  at  this  point. 
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Every  wie  knows  thal  a  German  (  ni- 
reraity  has  no  reaemblance,  eveo  in  prin- 
ciple,  with  wliat  English-speaking  people 
generaüy  anderstand  by  the  word  l  ni- 
versity.  The  Btadents  do  not  live  in  coi 
munities,  nor  in  any  Bei  of  bnildin 
appropriated  for  their  dwelling.  The 
Univeraity,  so  far  as  ifca  habitation  La 
concerned,  meana  only  the  Lecture-rooma 
Instnictnrs  and  pupilfl  live  where  they 
please  and  aa  they  please,  according  fco  their 
individual  fortune  ar  pleasure.  The  Btadents 
are  differently  Bituated  from  otber  memb 
of  Bociety  in  one  respect  Hey  are  nol 
amenable  to  the  police  for  any  ordinary 
offence,  bu1  in  Buch  casea  are  bronght  before 
the  Univeraity  anthorities,  and  are  liable  to 
be  confined  in  the  Dniversity  prison,  attend- 
ing  the  Lectures  belonging  fco  their  court 
during  the  period  of  their  detention,  for 
which  pnrpose  they  are  Lei  out  and  >lmt  ap 

iin  at  Btated  houi  This  corresponda  to 
Borne  exten!  with  the  Bnglish  System  of 
'gatin 

A  very  Large  body  of  young  men,  of  various 
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ages,  find  themselves  almost  entirely  their 
own  masters,  at  an  age  when  the  English 
undergraduate  is  bound  to  be  at  home  at 
twelve  o'clock,  to  attend  chapel  and  hall 
dinners,  besides  fulfilling  the  obligations 
imposed  by  a  regulär  course  of  study.  They 
live  in  lodgings,  free  of  any  supervision 
whatever,  they  eat  where  and  when  they 
please,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  hear  lectures 
there  is  no  one  to  oblige  them  to  do  so,  for 
they  are  supposed  to  possess  enough  common 
sense  to  know  that  the  loss  is  theirs  if  they 
fail  at  their  examinations.  It  is  natural  that 
under  these  circumstances  they  should  form 
associations  among  themselves.  In  every 
University  there  will  be  a  certain  number 
of  students  from  each  of  the  country's  prin- 
cipal  provinces.  Fellow-countrymen  will 
generally  be  drawn  together  when  they  are 
forced  to  live  under  similar  conditions  in 
one  place.  To  this  instinct  may  be  traced 
the  origin  of  Korps,  and,  generally,  of  all 
associations  that  wear  colours,  except  the 
so-called  Teutonia,  which  is  probably  the 
oldest  of  all,   and  which  was  originally  a 
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politica]  Institution  having  for  ita  object  the 
proraotioii  of  liberal  ideaa  togethei  with  the 
unity  of  Germany.  There  are  Korps  of  the 
Barne  name,  bul  the  two  are  always  quite 
distinct  and  theii  colours  are  generally 
different 

There  are  three  classes  of  associationa 
The  Burschenschaften,  or  fellowships,  the 
Landsmannschaften,  or  fellow-countrymen's 
unions,  and  the  Korps.  The  latter  word  is 
French,  and  was  formerly  Bpell  'Corps';  as 
110  better  word  could  be  found,  or  introduced, 
the  German  initial  letter  ifl  used  to  d 
tinifuisli  the  meaning  when  used  in  this 
Ben  Besides   these   three  elassea  of  ac- 

knowledged  associations,  all  wearing  colours, 
and  recognised  by  the  University,  there  are 
usually    a    number    of    subordinate    ob 
termed  contemptuously  '  Blasen,' which  may 
be  translated  '  bubbles,1  a  designation  given 
on  account  of  their  supposed  instability. 
Although    admissioi)  to  these    unions 
aerally,  and  probably  always»  obtained  by 
ballot,  they  are  uot  clubs  in  any  ordinary 
Bense  of  the  word,      Each  has  a  habitation 
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or  lodge,  called  a  Kneipe,  or  drinking-hall, 
and  a  fencing-room,  or  a  share  in  the  use 
of  one,  but  there  is  no  set  of  apartments 
corresponding  to  a  club,  nor  intended  for  the 
same  manifold  purposes.  The  Organisation 
and  object  of  the  union  require  no  such 
conveniences. 

The  Korps  rank  highest  in  estimation 
and  are  generally  the  most  exclusive.  In  a 
country  where  caste  prejudice  has  attained 
to  such  gigantic  proportions  as  it  has  in 
Germany,  its  effects  are  feit  veiy  early  in 
life  ;  and  in  Universities  where  every  ad- 
vantage  of  education  is  placed  within  easy 
reach  of  the  very  poorest,  a  course  of  lectures 
for  a  term  often  costing  but  one  pound 
Sterling,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
not  be  circles  formed,  in  a  regulär  scale,  by 
young  men  whose  fortunes  are  more  or  less 
alike.  Upon  these  social  and  financial  dis- 
tinctions  the  Korps  have  grown  to  be  what 
they  are. 

Every  Ivorps  has  three  Orders  of  members, 
and  three  regulär  officers,  to  each  of  whom 
is  assigned  one  department  in  the  manage- 
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menl  of  the  associations.  The  ordere  consisl 
of  t\v<>  regulär  and  one  irregulär.  The 
Lowes!  and  least  important,  is  conßidered 
irregulär,  and  those  who  are  uo1  admitted 
further  have  uo  claim  to  anything  bot  a 
place  in  the  drinking-hall,  and  the  protection 
of  the  regulär  Korps.  They  may  be  men  of 
any  age,  bu1  are  generally  Btudenta  who  i 
prevented  Brom  fighting  by  some  physical 
defectj  or  by  the  serioua  objection  of  their 
parents,  without  \\ li-  —  consent  n<>  one  is 
supposed  to  be  admitted  to  the  lull  fellow- 
sliij)  of  the  uni« m. 

Th(  ml  order  consiste  of  uovices,  who 
are  designated  by  the  oame  of  '  Eon  &  The 
appellatioD  is  probably  derived  frorn  the 
custom  of  playing  a  kind  of  game,  al  the 
opening  of  the   term,  which  illed  the 

fox-hunt,  and  in  which  the  uovices,  riding 
astride  of  chairs,  are  made  to  ran  the 
gauntlet  through  the  'fellows1  who  i 
armed  with  blackened  corks,  and  who, 
without  moving  from  their  places,  attempt 
to  Bmudge  th<  E  the  young 

they  hop  past      Tl  are  you 
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stuclents  who  have  just  joined,  and  who  are 
not  aclmittecl  to  tlie  rank  of  fellows  until 
tliey  have  fouglit  a  certain  number  of  times. 
Tliey  are  raised  to  tlie  higher  dignity  after 
a  ballot,  at  which  tliey  are  not  present,  and 
the  term  of  probation  generally  lasts  six 
nionths,  or  one  term. 

The  fellows,  or  Burschen,  are  full-fledged 
Korps  students,  eligible  to  become  ofEcers. 
The  officers  are  three,  and  are  called  re- 
spectively  the  first,  second  and  third,  '  in 
charge.'  The  first  is  the  chief,  who  presides 
at  formal  meetings  and  in  the  drinking-hal], 
where  the  Korps  assembles  officially  on  two 
evenings  of  the  week.  He  also  represents 
the  Korps  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  all  the 
representatives.  The  second  in  charge 
manages  all  affairs  relative  to  fighting,  and 
is  personally  responsible  to  the  association 
for  all  formalities  relating  to  the  duels  of  its 
members.  If  any  fellow,  or  novice,  has 
challenged,  or  been  challeuged  by,  any  one 
eise,  he  must  immediately  report  the  affair 
to  the  second  in  charge,  who  arranges  the 
meeting  for  him,  and  wams  him,  at  least 
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twelve  houia  beforehand,  o£  the  time 
appointed.     Tlie  third  in  charge  retary 

and  treasurer ;  hekeepa  the  minntes  of  all 
meetings,  collects  the  duea  from  the  mem- 
bers,  pays  the  bills,  and  La  responsible  for 
thefinancial  department  and  corresponden 

In  well-condncted  Korps,  and  there  are 
many  Buch,  the  president  consideis  himself 
morally  bonnd  to  see  that  all  the  members 
attend  their  lecturea   regolarly.     That  the 
associations   are    no1    generally   mere   idle, 
riotous   bands   of   Btudents,    ia   sufficiently 
shown  by  the  fact  that  almost  every  pro- 
minent man  in  German  public  life  haa  be- 
longed   to   one   of    them,    firom    the    gn 
chancellor  downwarda     ( renerally  speaki] 
too,  each   aovice  ia  considered  to  be  p 
sonally    ander   the   charge   of   one   of  the 
fellows,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  him  out  of 
trouble  and  I  that  he  ia  not  idle.      It 

will  1)«'  BeeD  that  the  System  of  Organisation 
ia  good,  and  that  in  reality  it  haa  a  Btrong 
military   element,   like    mosl    organisati« 
which  und  favour  in  Germany. 

But  if  it  ia  military  it   ia  also  militant, 
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and  it  is  the  fact  that  fighting  is  one  of  its 
chief  objects,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  so 
mucli  abused  by  foreigners.  It  is  necessary 
in  the  first  place  to  understand  the  condi- 
tions  of  the  sanguinary  battles  between  the 
Korps,  and  the  points  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  more  serious  affairs 
which  are  occasionally  settled  by  appeal  to 
arms. 

The  ordinary  student's  duel  is  not  a 
dangerous  affair,  though  it  is  often  far  more 
serious  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
weaj)on  used  is  a  long,  light  rapier,  Square 
at  the  point,  two-edged  and  sharpened  like 
a  razor  down  the  whole  length  of  the  front, 
and  to  about  nine  inches  from  the  }:>omt  at 
the  back.  The  hilt  is  a  roomy  basket  of 
iron,  though  in  some  Universities  a  bell- 
hilted  sword  is  used,  and  in  that  case  the 
guard  is  similar  to  the  first  position  in  sabre 
fencing  or  single  stick.  The  blade  is  very 
pliable  and  not  highly  tempered,  so  that  in 
unskilful  hands  it  is  apt  to  bend  and  become 
useless. 

The    law   requires   that    the    combatants 
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should  1  m )t li  weai  an  iron  protection  over  the 
eyes,  lest  the  loea  ofsighl  shoold  rendei  the 
Btadenl  aseless  for  military  Service.  To 
protect  Life  also,  a  heavy  silk  Bcarf  band 
La  placed  round  the  throat,  completely  pro- 
tecting  tlie  jugnlar  vein  and  the  carotid 
artery.  The  righl  arm,  which  in  thia 
peculiar  fencing  La  ased  t<>  parry  the  cnt  in 
fcierce,  is  also  protected  by  bandag  .  ind 
the  body  La  covered  by  a  leathern  cüin 
heavily  padded,  from  the  middle  of  the 
breast  to  the  knees.  It  will  be  b&  n  th.it 
the  whole  head,  excepting  the  eyes,  La 
exposed,  as  well  aa  the  ehest  and  Shoulders. 
Thrusting  is  forbidden  aa  well  as  the  eul  in 

oiid,  below  guard,  hur  the  latter  is  per- 
mitted   when  either  o£  the  combatante 
left-handed,  owing  to  the  diffen        of  the 
position. 

Nbvices1  duela  consisi  generally  of  fiffa 
ronndsj    the    first    being   merely  a    forma] 
Bahrte.      The   fellowa    ficht    during    fifteen 
minutes,  anlese   one   of  them 
wounded  before  the  end  of  the  time.     An 
umpire  has  a  Btop  watch  in  bis  band,  and 
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only  the  exact  time  of  actual  fencing  is 
reckoned,  which  is  rather  a  delicate  and 
troublesome  matter.  Speaking  is  not 
allowed.  If  both  combatants  are  good 
fencers  and  cautious  it  sometimes  happens 
that  neither  is  touched,  but  as  many  as 
thirty  slight  wounds  are  occasionally  in- 
flicted  on  both  sides.  A  surgeon  is  always 
present  and  decicles  when  a  wo  und  is  too 
severe  to  allow  of  further  fighting.  Tkis 
usually  occurs  when  a  large  artery  is  cut,  or 
a  splinter  raised  upon  a  bone. 

Meetings  are  generally  arranged  for 
novices,  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  to 
handle  the  rapier,  whether  they  have  had 
any  quarrel  or  not,  and  such  encounters 
rarely  lead  to  any  result  worth  mentioning. 
The  intention  is  to  accustom  the  student  to 
fighting  for  its  own  sake,  and  he  must  sub- 
mit  to  the  conditions  or  leave  the  Korps 
with  ignominy.  He  learns  to  fence  with 
coolness  and  judgment,  in  a  way  that  could 
never  be  learned  on  the  fencing  eround  with 
masks  and  blunted  weapons,  and  he  acquires 
from  the  first  the  habit  of  facing  an  armed 
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man  with  little  but  hisown  blade  to  protect 
him. 

It  must  be  remembered  thal  duelling  is  a 
social  Institution  in  Germany.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  tlie  System  ;  it  La  enough  to 
recall  the  late  Emperor'e  speech  in  regard 
to  it,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  would 
punish  any  officer  who  fough4  a  duel,  bul 
would  dismisB  from  the  army  any  one  who 
refused  to  do  The  first  clause  of  this 

appaienl  paradox  restrains  the  practice  Crom 
becoming  au  abuse  or  a  general  evil;  the 
■<»nd  imposes  it  as  a  necessity  in  serious 
ses.     The  penalty  consists  in  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  arrest,  uxed  w  it  hin  certain 
Limits,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  one  of 
the  combatante  the  survivor  La  confined  in  a 
fortress  for  three  years,  provided  thal  the 
duel  has  taken  place   with   the  consent  of 
the  superior  officera  of  the  regiment  sitting 
officially  as  a  Council  of  honour,  and   thal 
the  encounter  has been conducted  in  accord 
ance  with    the    requirements   of   the    law. 
Any   informality  is   moel    Beverely  visited 
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The  regimental  Council  takes  charo-e  of  the 
officer's  reputation,  and  if  it  declares  that 
there  need  be  no  meeting,  honour  is  satisfied. 
In  private  life  any  individual  may  appeal 
to  the  decision  of  a  court  of  honour  chosen 
by  himself  and  his  adversary,  and  such 
decision s  are  considered  final  But  if  any 
person  refuses  either  to  fight  or  to  appeal 
to  such  arbitration,  he  is  mercilessly  ex- 
cluded  from  all  polite  society  wherever  the 
facts  are  known. 

The  customs  of  the  country  being  of  this 
nature,  the  existence  of  fighting  associations 
among  students  can  be  both  explained  and 
defended.  That  some  other  nations  consider 
the  practice  of  duelling  as  altogether  bar- 
barous  and  antiquated,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case  in  band.  An  individual  can- 
not  change  the  conditions  of  the  society  in 
which  he  is  obliged  to  live,  and  must  either 
conform  to  them  or  be  excludcd  from  inter- 
course  with  his  fellows.     To  learn  to  fisfht 

o 

is,  in  Germany,  as  necessary  as  learning  to 
eat  decently  is  in  England,  and  the  schools 
of  fighting  are   the   Korps  and  other  Uni- 
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reraity  nniona     Aa  a  direct  consequen 
they  are  also  .-'hools  of  life,  and  in  Borne 
degree  of  etiquette.      A  man  Learna   tl. 
exactly  what  sort  of  langaage  ia  oourl 
what  worda  may  be  Bpoken  withoul  givi 
offence,  and  in  what  an  insoll  reaüy  coi 
By  thia  meana  a  vast  amount  of  trouble 
Baved  for  society,  and  a  uniform  Standard  of 
behaviour  ia  aecured  which   ia    aniveraally 
respected  and  adhered  to  by  all  who  call 
themaeli  ttlemen,     The  Council  of  the 

Korps  repri  the  Council  of   the  n  s 

ment,  or  the  social  court  of  honoiir  appealed 
to  by  civilians.      The  conversation  of  the 
membera  with  each  other,  though  familiär 
in  the  extreme,  ia  regnlated  by  rigid  ml 
The   slightest  approach   to  discourtesy 
tween  membera  of  the  same  Korpa  mnal  be 
followed  by  an  instant  apology,  the  refnaal 
of  which  entaila  the  immediate  ejection  <>t' 
the   offender  with    ignominy,  and   what 
more,  the    announeement   of   the   facl   by 
circular  Letter  within  the  month  to  every 
Korps  Btndenl  in  every  one  of  the  nun. 
Universitiea  of  the  empire.     A  diahonour- 

V.»L.  I  II 
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able  action  of  any  kind  is  visited  in  the 
same  way.  The  publicity  of  such  a  scandal 
is  enornious.  Seven  or  eight  thousand 
young  men  are  simultaneously  informed 
that  one  of  their  number  is  disgraced,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  all  those  older  men 
who  have  been  Korps  students  in  their 
youth,  are  also  informed  of  the  fact.  This 
amounts  to  warning  some  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  gentlemen,  chiefly  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  against  an  individual,  who, 
in  one  circumstance  or  another,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  some 
of  them.  Such  an  Institution  cannot  be 
laughed  at,  and  its  censure  is  no  joke. 

But  even  a  Korps  student's  life  is  not 
made  up  merely  of  fighting  and  study. 
There  is  a  very  jovial  side  to  it,  and  if  its 
jollity  is  sometimes  made  the  subject  of 
reproach  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  few 
thoroughly  lazy  students  are  of  necessity 
the  very  ones  who  are  most  seen.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  beer  plays  a  considerable 
part  in  the  life  of  German  students.  It  is 
also  an  importaut  element  in  the  existence 
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of  the  nation.     German  beer,  however, 
aot  English  ale,  any  more  than  it  ia  to  be 
confuiunk-'l  with  the  naoseooa  eoncocti«* 
Bold   ander   its   iiame   in    other   countri<  & 
German  beer  La  prot(  by  law,  and  un- 

oppressed  by  taxatimi.     To  adulterate  it 
a  crime,  an  attempt  to  tax  it  woold  hri 
about  a  convulsion  o£  the  empire.     Its  oc 
in  qoantitiea  that  amaze  the  onderatanding, 
doea   not   appear   to   have   made  Germi 
cowarda  in  war,  nor  da  in  commerce; 

still  lese  doea  it   -  •  m  to  havc  sl  i]  i  fied  the 
national   intellect,   or  dulled   the  Teutonic 
keennesa  in  the  race  of  natio         The  firBt 
military  power  in  the  world  drinka  aa  mach 
beer  aa  all  the  rest  o£  the  aniverse  togetfa 
and  probably  a  little  moi        The  commercial 
nation  that  undersella  Englishmen  in  Eng 
land,  Frenchmen  in  France,  [taliana  in  Italy 
and  Turka  in  Tarkey,  conmunee  more  malt 
liqaor  than  they  drink  of  all  other  liqn< 
The    inteüectoal   race   that    haa  proda< 
Kant,  Goethe,    and  Helmholtz,    Bismi 
Moltke,  Kiommßen  and  Richard  Wagner  in 
a  Century,  awallowa    Eomeric  draoghta  of 
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beer  at  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  That 
other  nations  do  not  follow  their  example, 
and  laugh  at  their  potations  is  of  little  con- 
sequence.  Even  if  the  Germans  do  not  to 
some  extent  owe  their  national  character- 
istics  to  their  national  drink,  it  cannot  be 
asserted  with  any  show  of  reason  that  beer 
has  swamped  their  intelligence,  damped 
their  military  ardour  or  drowned  their  com- 
mercial  genius.  Beer  is  the  natural  irrigator 
of  conservative  principles  and  intellectual 
progress.  A  little  of  it  is  good,  much  is 
better,  and  too  much  of  it  can  never  produce 
delirium  tremens.  Can  more  be  said  of 
any  potable  concoction  manufactured  by 
humanity  for  its  daily  use  ? 

The  Korps  student  drinks  beer,  therefore, 
and  as  thousjh  he  feit  a  sort  of  relimous 
reverence  for  the  drink  of  his  fathers,  he 
has  invented  laws  and  rules  for  the  ceremony, 
from  which  no  departure  is  allowable. 
Every  meeting  of  the  Korps  begins  and  ends 
with  a  '  Salamander.'  At  the  president's 
word  the  glasses  or  stone  jugs  are  moved 
rhythmically      upon      the      oaken      board. 
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Another woid  of  command,  and<        Student 
emptiea  bis  beaker.     Then  the  veasela  are 
rattied  on  the  table,  while  he  alowly  com 
three,  with  the  precisionof  a  military  drum, 
then  Struck  Bharply  again   three  times,  so 
that  tihey  touch  the  table  all  together,  and 
the  meeting  ia  opened  or  closed,  aa  tl. 
may  be.     The  same  ceremony  La  perfon 
when  the  bealtb  of  any  one  La  drunk  by  the 
whole    Kor]         The    principle    La   that   on 
peaceful   occasiona  the  drinking-cup  tak 
the   place  of  the   rapier,  and   ia  osed   for 
Balnting  and  for  combat,  aa  the  sword  ia 
osed  in  the  dneL     To  give  aa  mach 
received  La  the  object  of  both.     Aa  mach 
one  Student  drinke  to  another'a  health,  so 
much  must  the  othera  drink  in  lvturn.     If 
two  fall  out  in  a  diacuseion,  the  one  may 
challenge    the  other  to  a  beer  dneL     The 
weapona  are  füll  g  .  there  ia  an  umpi 

Win»  givea  the  word,  and  he  who  empti 
bis  glaaa  the  first  ia  the  conqueror,     Tl. 
President  can  order  any  one  to  drink  a  oer- 
tain  quantity  'pro  pcend,  aa  a  penalty  for 
breaking  a   known   rnle,   and   the    felloi 
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have  the  same  privilege  in  regard  to  tbe 
novices. 

There   is    another    dement,   and   a  very 
important  one,  in  the  conduct  of  the  jovial 
meetings.      Singing    is   a    traditional    and 
indispensable     business    at    every    regulär 
Kneipe.       Every    student    has    a   Standard 
song-book  at  his  place,  containing  both  the 
words  and  music.     As  singing  at  sight  is 
taught  in  every  common  school  throughout 
the  country,  the  result  is  not  so  cacophonous 
as   might   be    expected.      The   voices    are 
young,  fresh  and  manly,  the  tunes  füll  of 
life  and  of  an  easy  nature,  the  verses  simple 
and  often  grand,  for  they  are  selected  from 
the  writings  of  celebrated  poets.     The  spirit 
of  the  poetry  is  generally  patriotic  or  frater- 
nal,  always  essentially  national.     The  whole 
effect  is  fine  and  elevating,  and  those  who 
have  sat  as  young  men  at  the  table  of  a 
numerous  Korps  do  not  easily  forget  the 
sensations  evoked  by  the   strains  in  whick 
they  have  joined.     Song  holds  a  large  place 
in  Germ  an  life,  and  an  essentially  good  one. 
As     a    means    of    strengtheniDg     populär 
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patriotism  no  one  has  ever  denied  its  effica- 
and  as  a  mere  pastime  it  La  probably  the 
most   pacific   and   harmlesa   that   could  be 
named.     It  may  even  be  believed  that  the 
capacity  and  willingi  mong  young  men 

to  amuse  themselvea  with   oh(  affine 

indicates  to  some  extent  a  national  love  of 
law  and  order.  Italiana  are  Boloists,  in 
music  and  in  principlea.  Germana  are  born 
chorus  singers.  and  their  great  men  do  not 
sin^  tbemselves,  but  condm.-t  the  Binging  of 
others. 

The    University   of  which   Greif  waa   a 
stndent,  and  which  shall  be  called  for  con- 
venienee  Schwarzburg,  waa  one  of  the  old 
in  the  country.     The  town  in  which  it  was 
sitnated   pos         1    in   a    high  e   the 

associationa  and  the  architectural  featui 
which  throw  a  mediaaval  ahadow  over  many 
northern  cities,  cansing  even  the  encroach- 
ing  paint-brush  of  modern  progreaa  to  move 
in  old-faahioned  linea  of  Bubdued  colonr. 
In  northern  landa  antiquity  ia  not  associated 
with  the  presence  of  dirt,  aa  it  La  in  the 
sonth.     Nüremberg  doea  not  look  modern 
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because  its  streets  are  clean  and  tliere  are 
no  beggars,  nor  cloes  thc  ancient  seat  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights  at  Marienburg  look  like  a 
liotel  because  its  lofty  corridors  and  graceful 
halls,  with  their  cross  vaults  springing  from 
central   columns,   are   carefully   swept   and 
free  from  dust.     It  would  be  interesting  to 
examine  the  causes  which  produce  this  odd 
artistic  phenomenon.     In  Italy  the  process 
of  cleansing   is   destroying   altogether   the 
associations    of  antiquity  and   the    artistic 
beauty  which   once  charmed  the  traveller. 
Heidelberg,  Nüremberg,  and  most  places  in 
Germany  seem  to  have  gaiued  rather  than 
lost  in  outward  appearance  by  the  advance 
of  civilisation.      Possibly,  the  Germans  of 
to-day  resemble  their  ancestors  of  the  four- 
teenth  Century  more  closely  than  a  modern 
Florentine   resembles   Lorenzo  De'  Medici. 
Possibly,  in  Germany  such  restorations  as 
are  necessary  are  executed  with  a  keener 
perception  of  beauty  in  the  model.    Possibly, 
too,  German  conservatism,  Gothic,  thought- 
ful,   stern,   expresses    itself  in   all  it  does  ; 
even  as  the  Italian's  queer  love  of  change 
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and  fetish  worship  ofwhat,  in  other  lau 
was  called  proj         thirtj  go,  ahowa 

Ltselfiu  all  bis  visible  vrorks.  Architecture 
«•xliil.it a  a  nation'a  feeling  far  more  axactly 
tlian  Literature  or  any  othei  brauch  of  an 
or  Bcienca  People  may,  or  may  aol 
the  booka  bhal  tili  the  market,  and  nobody 
carea  whether  they  <!«>  or  not  t    the 

author  and  the  publißher.     Bai  people  musfl 
live  in  housea  of  aome  aort,  and,  if  they 
rieh  enough  t<>  choose,  they  will  no1  live  in 
housea  theydo  not  like,nor  worship  in  t<  mplea 
o£  which   the    architecture    irritates    tli 
nervea.     Now  architecta  are  j »Im« -. -« 1  in  i 
Barne  positiou  towarda  the  bouse  buildersof 
tli«-  oation,  in  which  authora  stand  towarda 
the  reading  public.     It"  people  are  conaerv- 
ativr,  and  like  old-fashioned  buildings,  1 1 1  *  - 
architecl  must  Batisfy  hia  customer'a  love  of 
tra<liti<»n.    jusl  the    p]  >nal    wri: 

must  write  what  ia  wanted,  The 

difference  in  the  resull  i-  thal  housea  last 
Borne  time  whereaa  booka  <!<>  n< 

I  Ireif  w,  ply  attached  t«>  the   Dni- 

v«-rsity  town.     Be  had  spenl   many  happy 
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hours  within  its  walls,  and  had  passed 
through  many  exciting  moments  of  his 
young  life  amidst  its  high,  narrow  streets 
and  ancient  buildings.  Such  a  place  natur- 
ally  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  him 
than  over  most  men  of  his  age.  Born  and 
bred  in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest, 
brought  up  in  the  house  that  had  sheltered 
his  race  for  centuries,  he  would  have  feit 
uneasy  and  out  of  his  element  if  he  had 
been  all  at  once  transported  to  a  modern 
capital.  But  in  Schwarzburg  he  feit  that 
he  was  at  home.  The  huo;e  cathedral  with 
its  spires  and  arches  and  rieh  fretwork  of 
dark  stone,  seemed  to  him  the  model  of 
what  all  cathedrals  should  be.  The  swift 
river  that  ran  between  overhangmo;  buiid- 
ings,  and  beneath  old  bridges  that  were 
carved  with  armorial  bearings  and  decorated 
with  the  rare  ironwork  of  eunning  smiths, 
famous  long  ago,  bore  in  its  breast  the 
legends  of  his  own  forest  home,  and  was 
impersonated  in  many  a  verse  he  had  learned 
to  sing  with  his  comrades.  The  shady 
nooks  and  corners,  the  turns  in  the  crooked 
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streets,  the  dark  archways  of  old  inns,  the 
Bwinging  signs  with  theii  rieh  deep  colour 
and  Gothic  characters,  the  projeeting  bal- 
conies,   glazed    With   round   buü's  of 

blown  glass  set  in  heavy  lead,  the  marvel- 
lously  wrought  weatherooeka  of  iron  and 
gold  on  the  corners  of  the  houses,  every 
outward  detail  of  the  time-honoured  and 
time-mellowed  town  spoke  to  bis  hearl  in 
accents  he  not  only  understood  but  lovecL 
Even  the  modern  nute  did  not  jar  apon  him. 
There  were  few  ofticers  in  the  streets,  few 
Boldiers  in  bright  uniform-.  Oecasionallv 
a  troop  of  white  cuirasßiera  rode  ßlowly 
through  the  main  thorouffhfare.  looking 
more  like  mediseval  knights  than  Pruasian 
Boldiers,  Theii  enormous  statuie,  theii 
bronzed  faces,  theii  snow-white  dresa  and 
gleaming  corslets,  the  Btately,  Bolemn  tramp 
of  theii  great  boises.  theii  straight  broad 
bladea  without  curve  01  bend  erect  at  theii 
ßides,  all  made  them  atterly  anlike  the 
ordinary  Boldiery  of  present  times,  and 
rändeied  theii  appearance  perfecüy  har- 
monioua   with    theii   Burroundini  Even 
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the  students  in  their  long  boots  and  coloured 
caps  did  not  look  modern,  as  tkey  strolled 
along;  in  knots  of  tkree  and  four  from  tke 
University  to  tke  mess  at  dinner-time,  or 
tkronged  tke  pavements  of  tke  kigk  street 
towards  evening,  wken  tke  purple  ligkt  was 
on  tke  catkedral  spires  and  tke  skadows 
were  deepening  below. 

Greif  loved  it  all,  and  to  some  extent  kis 
affection  was  returned.  He  was  certainly 
tke  most  populär  student  wko  kad  ever  trod 
tke  stones  of  Sekwarzburg,  as  ke  was  by 
nature  one  of  tke  most  tkorougkly  German. 
He  kad  kis  quarreis,  no  doubt,  but  tke  way 
ke  settled  tkem  only  served  to  increase  kis 
reputation.  He  was  pointed  out  as  tke 
man  of  forty  duels,  wko  kad  never  received 
a  serious  wound,  and  it  was  said  to  kis  credit 
tkat  ke  never  wantonly  provoked  any  man, 
and  tkat  kis  victories  kad  been  ckiefly  gained 
over  adversaries  from  neisiibourmg  Uni- 
versities.  He  was  looked  upon  as  tke 
natural  representative  of  Sekwarzburg  in  all 
great  affairs,  and  wken  ke  presided,  in  the 
turn  of  kis  Korps,  over  one  of  tke  periodical 
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festivities,  his  appearance  was  the  oecasion 
for  a  General  ovation.  The  feeling  that 
was  to  be  warmly  welcome«!  was  pleasant  to 
Greif  as  he  got  out  lipon  the  platform  and 
Bhook  hands  with  a  dozen  who  awaited  hini. 
but  the  remembrance  that  thia  was  probably 
liis  last  return  aa  a  student  among  bis  com- 
radea  gave  him  a  passing  Sensation  of  sad- 
ness.  Ee  was  approaching  1 1 1  «_*  end  of  a 
vtry  happy  period  in  his  life,  and  thongh 
there  was  miich  happinesa  in  the  future.  he 
was  young  enough  to  regret  what  he  mußt 
leave  so  soon.  Few  men  kuow  what  it  La  to 
be  the  central  figure  at  a  gieat  Iniversity. 
and  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  know 
well  enough  how  painfol  is  the  leavetaki 
and  how  hard  the  laatgood-bye  to  the  Bcene 
of  their  triumpha.  That  moment  had  n<  »t 
yet  come  for  Greif,  but  he  could  not  hei}» 
seeing  how  very  near  it  was. 

The  students  led  him  home  to  his  1.. 
inga  over  the  river,  and  installed  themseh 
as  tlirv  could,  all  smoking  and  talking  at 
once,  while  he  opened  his  boxes  and  dia] 
some  of  his  belongings  in  their  places.    Tl. 
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tolcl  hiru  all  the  news,  with  the  vivacity  of 
men  who  have  twenty-four  hours  the  start 
of  a  friend.  The  Ehine  Korps  had  increased 
its  numbers  considerably  and  seemed  alreacly 
inclined  to  show  its  teeth  to  the  Westphalia 
Korps.  The  Saxon  Korps  had  lost  one  of 
their  best  fighters,  who  had  suddenly  gone 
to  another  University.  Hardly  any  of  the 
Prussian  Korps  had  arrived,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  they  could  renew  the 
lease  of  their  old  drinking  -  hall.  They 
themselves — their  yellow  caps  showed  that 
they  were  Swabians — were  already  on  the 
look-out  for  new  'foxes'  to  enlist,  and 
believed  that  they  had  secured  a  couple  of 
excellent  novices.  The  fencing-master  of 
the  Prussians  had  declared  his  intention  of 
fighting-  a  pitched  battle — sabres  and  no 
bandages — with  the  fencing-master  of  the 
Pihiners.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  neither 
would  be  badly  hurt,  as  they  were  both 
good  teachers  and  worth  their  salaries. 
There  was  a  new  waiting-girl  at  the  Stamm- 
Kneipe  where  they  dined,  and  of  course  all 
the  foxes  would  fall  in  love.      They,   the 
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fellows,  would  of  course  not  think  of  such  a 
thing.  It  would  be  quite  beneath  their 
dignitv.  As  for  the  prof — >rs,  all  t li- 
who  were  not  favourites  grew  older  and 
oldei  and  duller  and  duller.  One  of  the 
oldest  and  dullest  had  been  married  in  the 
summer  to  a  girl  of  eighteen,  a  crying  shame 
which  ought  to  be  visited  by  some  demon- 
stration.  Why  should  a  professoi  marry  ! 
Was  not  Heine  rieht,  and  were  not  some 
kinds  of  professora  cnmberers  of  the  earth, 
Achilles  called  himaelf  when  Patroclua 
Lad  been  killed?  Borrible  creaturea  all 
those  whom  the  Swabians  dislikedl  The 
professor  of  Eoman  law  looked  more  lik- 
disappointed  hysena  fchan  ever,  and  as  for 
hifl  colleague,  the  professoi  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy,  he  had  begun  by  l<»«.king  like 
Socrates,  when  he  was  born,  and  time  had 
done  it s  work  with  its  asual  efficacy. 
\\'<juld  not  Greif  be  ready  Boon  !  It  v 
Bupper-time. 

Greif  was  thinking  of  the  vanitv  of 
human  sentiment.  A  few  hours  earlier  he 
had   been   oppressed  by  one  of  the  m 
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melancholy  moocls  tliat  had  ever  afflicted  him. 
Now,  as  he  stood  still  for  a  moment,  look- 
ing  through  the  open  window  at  the  stars 
as  they  began  to  shine  out  above  the 
catliedral  spire  across  the  river,  he  feit  as 
though  ten  years  had  passed  since  he  had 
driven  down  through  the  forest.  Only  the 
image  of  Hilda  remained,  and  seemed  to 
drown  in  light  the  gloomy  forebodings  that 
had  so  much  distressed  him.  As  for  Hilda's 
own  warning,  it  had  been  nothing  but  the 
result  of  her  sorrow  at  parting.  And  since 
parting  there  must  be,  he  would  enjoy  to 
the  füll  what  was  left  of  this  happy  student 
life,  with  its  changing  hours  of  study  and 
feasting,  of  poetry,  and  fighting,  and  song 
that  alniost  mingled  with  the  clash  of 
steel. 

1  Are  you  ready  ? '  asked  the  students  in 
chorus. 

Greif  set  his  yellow  cap  upon  his  close- 
cut  golden  hair. 

'  Yes — come  on  !  Vivat,  floreat,  crescat 
Suabia  !  The  last  semester  shall  be  a  merry 
one  ! ' 
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And  away  they  went,  crowding  down 
the  narrow  staircase,  laughing,  jesting 
and  humming  snatches  of  tunes  as  they 
burst  out  into  the  quiet  ßhadowy  street 
below. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Greif  was  not  able  to  throw  off  tlie 
memories  of  his  vacation  so  easily  as  he  had 
at  first  imagined.  The  busy  week  that 
followed  his  return  to  Schwarzburg  furnished 
enough  excitement  to  divert  his  thoughts 
for  a  time  into  a  more  cheerful  Channel,  and 
he  was  further  reassured  by  the  fact  that 
his  father's  letter  contained  nothing  that 
could  alarrn  hini.  Everything  was  going  on 
at  Greifenstein  as  usual.  Hilda  and  her 
mother  had  returned  to  Signum dskron. 
The  shooting  was  particularly  good.  A 
postscript  informed  Greif  that  nothing  had 
been  heard  from  a  certain  person,  who  was 
not  named.  The  young  man  thought  his 
father's  handwriting  was  growing  larger  and 
more  angular  than  ever,  and  that  instead  of 
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becoming  lec         idy  with  advancing 
the  lettera  looked  aa  though  fchey  were  cut 
into  the  papei  with  the  point  of  a  Bharp 
kniff. 

Some   daya  passed   quickly  by,  and   he 
began  fco  think  that  he  had  diaturbed  him- 
self  foolishly,  and  had  Buffered  hia  judgment 
to  be  nnbalanced  by  the  impulsive 
of  lliblu  and  ofhia  own  mother.      Then,  all 
at  once,  aa  he  Bai  one  morning  at  hi 
costomed  place  in  one  of  the  Lectare-roon 
noting  in  a  blank  book  the  wißdom  that  feü 
frorn  the  lips  of  a  ahrivelled  profesaor,  hia 
thoughta  wandered  and  the  vision  of  Ililda 
rose  before  hia  eyes,  with  the  expressioo  - 
had   wofd   when    slie    had    Bpoken   of  that 
terrible  catastrophe  which  was  in  Btore  for 
him.     He  could  not  imagine  why  he  Bhonld 
have  thonghl  of  the  matter  bo  Buddenly,  nor 
why  it  Beemed  bo  mach  more  bnportant  tlian 
before,      It  required  a  b        .  effort  to  con- 
centrate  hia  mind  once  more  apon  what  he 
was  doing,  and  when  he  buo 
aware    that    the   point  of    the   prof 
axgument  had  eecaped  him.     Mechanically 
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he  looked  at  his  neighbour  to  see  whether 
he  had  been  making  notes.  The  latter  was 
a  man  much  older  than  himself,  and  was 
writing  busily  lipon  loose  sheets.  He  did 
not  look  up,  but  he  seemed  to  understand 
what  Greif  wanted,  for  he  handed  him,  or 
tossed  him,  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  he 
was  scribbling,  numbered  the  blank  page 
beneath  it,  and  went  on  quickly  without 
even  turning  his  eyes.  Greif  thanked  him, 
and  in  the  next  pause  of  the  lecture  copied 
the  notes  into  his  own  book.  At  the  end  of 
the  hour  Greif  returned  the  sheet  and  re- 
peated  his  thanks.  He  did  not  know  the 
man,  even  by  sight,  a  fact  which  surprised 
him,  as  the  stranger  was  rather  a  striking 
personage. 

c I  am  very  much  obliged,'  he  said.  '  I 
was  absent-minded — thinking  of  something 
eise.' 

f  That  is  always  rash,'  replied  the  other. 
'  I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  of  service  to 
you.' 

Although  Greif  was  not  fond  of  making 
acquaintances  among  students  who  wore  no 
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colours,  he  couM  Hot  refrain  from  continu:. 
the  conversatioiL     The  two  were  the  last  to 
leave  the  hall  and  went  down  the  hroad 
Btaircase  together. 

'  You  have  not  been  long  in  the  Univ.  1- 
sity,'  he  observed. 

'I  have  only  just  arrived  I  have 
migrated  from  Heidelberg.  Permit  me  to 
introduce  myself,1  he  added  according  to 
I  lerman  custom.     '  töy  oame  is  B 

'  My  oame    ifl    von   Greifenstein.      M 
happy.' 

•  Kidst  happy.1 

Both  bowed,  stopping  for  the  pur}1 
upon  the  landing,  and  theo  looking  ü 
each  other'a  ey<  &  Rea  waa  a  man  of  radier 
more  fchan  medium  height,  thin,  but  broad- 
shouldered  and  gracefully  built  He  might 
have  been  of  any  age,  but  he  Looked  as  though 
he  were  about  thirty  3  >ld     1t  would 

not  have  Buiprised  any  one  to  hear  that  he 
was  much  older,  or  much  younger.  Thick 
brown  hair  was  carefully  brushed  and 
smoothed  all  over  his  head,  and  he  wore  hia 
beard,  which  waa  of  the  Barne  oolour,  carefully 
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trimmed,  füll  and  Square.  A  soft  and  clear 
complexion,  a  little  less  than  fair  but  very 
far  from  dark,  showed  at  first  sight  that  Eex 
rejoiced  in  perfect  health.  The  straight 
nose  was  very  classic  in  outline,  the  brow 
and  forehead  evenly  developed,  the  model- 
ling  about  the  eyes  and  temples  very  smooth 
and  delicate.  But  the  eyes  themselves 
destroyed  at  once  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
face  and  gave  it  a  very  uncommon  expression. 
This  was  due  entirely  to  their  colour  and  not 
at  all  to  their  shape.  The  iris  was  very 
large,  so  that  little  of  the  surrounding  white 
was  visible,  and  its  hue  was  that  of  the 
palest  blue  china,  while  the  pupil  was  so 
extremely  small  as  to  be  scarcely  notice- 
able.  The  apparent  absence  of  that 
shining  black  aperture  in  the  centre, 
made  the  eyes  look  like  glass  marbles, 
and  rendered  their  glance  indescribably 
stony.  Greif  almost  started  when  he  saw 
them. 

'  You  preferred  Schwarzburg  to  Heidel- 
berg, then,'  he  remarked,  by  way  of  con- 
tinuing  the  conversation. 
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'  For  my  especial  branch  I  think  it  La 
superior.' 

'  Philosophy  ? '  jked  Greif,  thinking  of 
the  lecture  they  hadjust  attended 

'No.  That  La  a  pastime  with  me.  I 
am  interested  in  astronomy  and  in  Borne 
branches  connected  with  thal  e.     You 

have  acelebrated  specialis!  here.' 

'Yes,  old  Uncle  Sternkitzler,5  anawered 
Greif  irreverently. 

1  Exactly,'  assented  Elex  'II  isashin- 
ing  light,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  If 
there  is  anything  to  <1  r,  he  will  dis- 

cover  it.  If  not,  he  will  explain  the  reason 
why  there  is  nothing.     He  is  a  man. 

II«'  knows  what  nothing  is,  for  there  is 
nothing  he  does  not  know.  I  am  delighted 
with  him.  You  do  aot  care  for  astronomy, 
Herr  von  Greifenstein  \ ' 

'I  do  not  kn<»\v  anything  abont  it.  and  I 
have  no  talent  for  mathematics, 
Greif.     'You  intend  to  make  it  a  profession, 
I  presnm 

•  X  -    far    as    it    can    be    called    a 

profession.1 
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' How  far  is  that,  if  I  may  ask  ? ' 

'  Just  as  far  as  it  goes  after  it  ceases  to 
be  an  amusement,'  answered  Kex. 

'  That  may  be  very  far/  said  Greif  who 
was  Struck  by  the  defiuition. 

'  Yes.  If  you  call  it  a  profession,  it  is 
one  for  which  a  lifetime  of  study  is  only  an 
insigniflcant  preparation.  If  you  call  it  a 
study  and  not  a  profession,  you  make  of  it  a 
mere  amusement,  like  philosophy.' 

'  I  do  not  find  that  very  amusing,'  said 
Greif,  with  a  laugh. 

'  Nothing  is  amusing  when  you  are 
obliged  to  do  it,'  answered  the  other. 
'  Duty  is  the  hair  shirt  of  the  nineteenth 
Century.  A  man  who  does  bis  duty  is  just 
as  uncomfortable  while  he  is  doing  it  as  any 
Trappist  who  ever  buckled  on  a  spiked  belt 
under  his  gown.' 
1  But  afterwards  ? ' 

'  Afterwards  ?  AVliat  is  afterwards  ?  It 
is  nothing  to  you  or  me.  Afterwards  means 
the  time  when  you  and  I  are  buried,  and  the 
next  generation  are  writhing  in  hair  shirts 
of  their  own  making,  and   prickly  girdles 
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which    they    put    on    themseli  ft 

laughed  oddly. 

1 1  differ  from  you,1  answered  I  lrei£ 

1  Von   are  a   Korps    Student,  >ir.       I l 
that   mean  t hat   von  wiah  to  quarrel  with 

llic  ? ' 

*N<»t   anlese  you  choo  I   am  uot   in 

irch  of  a   row  thia  mornin        I   differed 

iV« »in  you  ae  t<>  your  view  of  duty.     It  seema 

to  in«-  contrary  t«>  I  rerman  ide 

•  Facta  are  generally  contrary  t«»  all  M< 
answered  Elex. 

-Net  in  Gennany — al  Leäst  bo  farasduty 
ia  concerned      Besides,   i£  Bcience  La  n 
lad-  must   agree  with  it.     Political  ethica 
are  a  Bcience,  and  duty  La  uecessary  t<>  the 

i  «in  that  Bcience  haa  created.  W  hat 
would  1h. Mim-  of  our  military  supremacy  if 
the  belief  in  duty  were  Buddenly  deatroyed  '.' 

1  I  do  uot  know,  But  I  know  fchat  it  will 
Qot  make  the  smaüest  difference  to  ob,  what 
becomea  of  it,  when  we  are  dead  and  buried.' 

1  It  would  change  the  condition  of  our 
childres  for  the  won 

*  Ybu    n«'.  (1    not    niarry.      Nu    oiie   ol»l 
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you  or  me  to  become  the  fathers  of  new 
specimens  of  our  species.' 

'And  what  becomes  of  love  in  your 
System  ? '  inquired  Greif,  more  and  more 
surprised  at  Ins  acquaintance's  extraordin- 
ary  conversation. 

'  What  becomes  of  anything  when  it  has 
ceased  to  exist  V  asked  Rex. 

'  I  do  not  know.' 

'There  is  nothing  to  know  in  the  case. 
The  motion — you  would  call  it  force — the 
motion  continues,  but  the  particular  thing 
in  which  it  was  manifested  is  no  loDger,  and 
that  particular  thing  never  will  exist  again. 
Motion  is  imperishable,  because  it  is  im- 
material.  The  innumerable  milliards  of 
vortices  in  which  the  material  of  your  body 
moves  at  such  an  amazing  rate  will  not 
stand  still  when  you  are  dead,  nor  even 
when  every  visible  atom  of  your  body  has 
vauished  from  sight  in  the  course  of  ages. 
Every  vortex  is  imperishable,  eternal,  of 
infinite  duration.  The  vortex  was  the  cause 
before  the  beffinnins:  and  it  will  remain 
itself  after  the  end  of  all  things.' 

o 
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'  The  prime  cause,5  mnsed  i  Ireif.  '  An<l 
who  made  the  rortea 

'Goil,'  answered  Res  Laconically. 

*  But  then,' objected  the  y  ounger  studenl 
in  sorne  surprise,  'yon  believe  in  a  fature 
life,  in  the  Importance  o£  bhia  Life,  in  duty, 
in  all  the  real  of  it.' 

1 1  believe  in  the  vortex,'  replied  the 
other,     '  in     its     unity.     individnality     and 

iniiy.     Life  Lb  a  matter  of  convenien 
its  importance  ifl  a  question  of  opinion,  its 
duties  are  ultimately  considerations  of  taste. 
W'hat  are  opinions,  conveniencea  and  taste 
compared  with  realiti  The  vortex  is  a 

fact,  and  it  Beems  to  nie  that   ii  farniab 
enougli   materia]   for  reflexion  to  Batdsfy  a 
mind  of  ordinary  activity.' 

•  Von  hold  Btrange  \  i«v.  id  I  hreif 
thoughtfully. 

'Oh  no V  exclaimed  Elex,  with  Budden 
animation.  '  I  am  uot  at  all  differenl  Grom 
any  othei  peaoeful  Btudenl  of  astronomy,  I 
••an  assure  yoxL  Neither  the  vortei  nor 
any  other  lad  ever  preventa  any  man  from 
doing  what  is  individuall]  ible  to  bim, 
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nor  from  enjoying  everything  that  comes  in 
his  way,  or  calling  it  sinful,  according  to  his 
convictions.' 

'  And  are  you  a  happy  man,  if  the  question 
is  not  indiscreet  V 

'  Ah,  that  is  your  favourite  question  among 
philosophers/  laughed  Eex,  '  and  it  shows 
what  you  really  think  of  all  your  beliefs 
about  duty  and  the  rest  of  the  virtues.  You 
really  care  for  nothing  but  happiness,  if  the 
truth  be  told.  All  your  religions,  your 
moraiities,  your  laws,  your  customs,  you 
retard  as  a  nieans  of  obtaining  ultimate 
enjoyment.  There  is  little  merit  in  being 
happy  with  so  much  artificial  assistance. 
Real  originality  should  show  itself  in  surpass- 
ing  your  felicity  without  making  use  of 
your  laborious  methods  in  attaining  to  it. 
The  trouble  is  that  your  political  ethics, 
your  recipes  for  making  bliss  in  wholesale 
quantities,  take  no  account  of  exceptional 
people.  But  why  should  we  discuss  the 
matter  ?  What  is  happiness  ?  Millions  of 
volumes  have  been  written  about  it,  and  no 
man  has  ever  had  the  courage  to  own  exactly 
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what  he  believes  woukl  raake  liim  happy. 
You  may  add  vom*  name  to  the  list,  Herr 
von  Greifenstein,  if  you  please,  and  write 
the  next  ponderous  work  upon  the  Bubject. 
You  would  not  be  any  happiei  afterwards 
and  you  woukl  be  very  much  older.  If  you 
really  desire  to  be  happy,  I  will  teU  you 
how  it  is  possible.  In  the  firat  place,  are 
you  happy  now  ? ' 

Rex  fixed  his  Btony  stare,  that  con- 
trasted  so  Btrangely  with  hia  beautiful  face, 
upon  Greifs  eyes.  He  Baw  there  an  un- 
certainty,  a  vague  uneasiness,  that  answered 
his  question  well  enough. 

cTes/  answered  the  younger  man  in  a 
doubtful  tone,  '  I  suppose  I  ;un.' 

'  I  t hink  your  happiness  is  not  complete,' 
said  Rex,  turning  away.  '  Perhapa  mv 
simple  plan  may  help  y«>u.  [nterrogate 
yourself.  What  La  it  that  you  want  ? 
Find  out  what  that  something  is — that 
is  all.' 

'And  then?' 

'And  tlien  ?  Why,  take  it.  and  be 
happy."    answered     Rex    with    a    careL 
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smile,    as    though    the    rule   were    simple 
enouffh. 

'  That  is  soon  saicl/  replied  Greif  in  a 
grave  tone.  '  I  want  what  no  man  can 
give  me.' 

*  Nor  woman  either  ? ' 

'  Nor  woman  either.' 

'  And  something  you  could  not  take  if  it 
were  before  you,  within  reacli  ? ' 

'  No.  I  want  nothing  material.  I  want 
to  know  the  future.' 

'  Surely  that  is  not  a  very  harcl  thing, 
answered  Eex,  looking  at  his  watch. 

'It  must  be  dinner-time,'  said  Greif 
politely,  as  he  noticed  the  action.  He  had 
no  wish  to  detain  his  new  acquaintance. 

'  Indeed,  it  is  just  noon.  I  fear  I  have 
kept  you  from  some  engagement.' 

'  I  assure  you,  it  has  given  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  meet  you,'  answered  Greif,  hold- 
ing  out  his  band. 

'  The  pleasure  has  been  quite  upon  my 
side,'  returned  Eex,  bowing  with  alacrity. 

And  so  they  parted,  Eex  plunging  into  a 
shady  side  street,  while  Greif  continued  his 
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walk  towards  the  dining-place  of  bis  Korps, 
thinking  as  he  went,  of  the  queer  person  he 
had  just  seen  for  the  first  time.  Ilis  name 
was  stränge,  his  conversation  was  iinusual,  hiß 
eyes  were  most  disagreeable,  and  yet  oddly 
faseinatiii£.  Greif  thousdit  about  liim  and 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  short  interview. 
The  man's  remark  about  the  future  was 
either  that  of  a  visionary,  or  of  an  absent- 
minded  person  who  did  not  alwaya  know 
what  he  was  saying.  Greif  himself  could 
hardly  understand  liow  he  had  been  led,  in 
a  first  meetina;  with  one  who  was  altogether 
a  stranger,  to  Bpeak  bo  plainly  of  what  dis- 
turbed  him.  It  was  not  his  custom  to  make 
ac(|uaintances  at  a  venture,  or  to  refei  to  his 
own  affaira  with  people  he  did  not  know. 
He  reflected,  however,  that  he  had  not 
committed  himself  in  anv  way,  whilfi  ad- 
mitting  that  he  might  easily  have  b 
diawn  on  to  do  so  if  the  interview  had  b 
prolonged 

At  dinner  he  asked  hia  Griendfl  whether 
any  of  them  knew  a  Btudenl  whose  name 
was  Rex,     No  one  had  heard  of  him,  and 
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on  learning  that  he  was  a  man  older  than 
the  average,  they  murmured,  and  said  one 
to  another  that  Greif  was  beginning  to  cross 
the  borders  of  Philistia.  After  the  meal 
was  over,  Greif  went  to  his  lodgings  and 
tried  to  work.  The  sudden  anxiety  that 
had  seized  him  in  the  morning  during  the 
lecture  grew  stronger  in  solitude,  until  it 
was  almost  unbearable.  He  pnshed  aside 
his  books  and  wrote  to  his  father,  inquiring 
whether  anything  had  happened,  in  a  way 
which  would  certainly  have  surprised  old 
Greifenstein  if  he  himself  had  been  less 
nervous  about  the  future  than  he  actually 
was.  It  was  a  relief  to  have  written,  and 
Greif  returned  to  his  labours  more  quietly 
afterwards. 

He  did  not  see  Eex  again  in  the  lecture- 
room,  though  his  eye  wandered  along  the 
rows  of  heads  bent  down  over  busy  hands 
that  wrote  without  ceasing.  Eex  was 
not  among  them.  He  had  said  that  he 
considered  philosophy  an  amusement,  and 
he  probably  came  to  the  hall  where  it  was 
taught  when  the  fancy  seized  him  to  divert 
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bdmself.  I * 1 1 1  fche  deaire  to  fcalk  with  him 
agaio  became  stronger,  untü  Greif  actually 
detennined  to  go  in  searcfa  of  fche  man. 

The  -un  had  gone  down,  and  he  stood  at 
hia  open  window  aa  he  had  done  on   fche 
evening   of    hie   arrival,    watching    alm< 
onconaciously    foi   fche   lii  fco  Bhine 

uut  above  fche  cathedra]  spire.     The  aii  ' 
rery  qtriet,  disturbed  by  no  Bonnd  bu1   fche 
-will   of  fche  deep  river  againsl    fche  stone 
piera   of  fche   bridge    Em   down    below  fche 
studentfa   window.     There   was   something 
melancholy   in    fche   oeaselesa   rush   of    fche 
Btrong  water,  which  reminded    him  of  fche 
nghing  of  fche  treea  at  home.  od  fchat  1 
morninß  when  be  had  Bai  with  IliMa  al  fche 
footof  thc  Bunger-Thurm.     At  such  a  fcime 
anything  which  recalled  fche  circumstan 
of  fche  vacation  i  irily  bronghl  with  it 

an  Increase  in  hie  anxiety.  Greif  fchoughl 
of  thc  evening  fchat  was  before  him  it'  he 
joined  his  comradea  at  their  nana]  place  of 
meeting,  and  fche  prosped  waa  diatastefol. 
He  would  be  glad  fco  escape  Brom  fche  ligl 
and  fche  noise  and  fche  drinüng  and  tringi] 

V(»L  I  O 
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even  from  liis  position  of  importance  among 
his  fellows,  who  made  him  their  oracle 
lipon  all  University  matters.  He  would 
prefer  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  quiet  con- 
versation,  in  a  quiet  room,  with  Eex  the 
student  of  astronomy  and  mathematics. 
He  did  not  know  where  he  lived,  nor 
whether  he  would  be  at  home  at  tliat  hour, 
but  it  was  easy  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  upon 
both  points. 

He  found  the  address  he  wanted  at  the 
Beadle's  office.  Eex  lived  in  a  dark  street 
near  the  cathedra!.  Greif  climbed  many 
flights  of  steps,  finding  his  way  by  striking 
one  match  after  another.  At  the  top  there 
was  but  one  door.  He  knocked  twice  and 
waited.  There  was  no  answer,  and  he 
knocked  a<min.     He  was  sure  that  he  could 

o 

hear  some  one  moving  inside  the  apartment, 
but  the  door  remained  closed.  Annoyed  at 
being  kept  waiting  he  pounded  loudly  with 
the  piece  of  iron  and  called  on  Eex  by 
name.  He  was  rewarded  at  last  by  hearing 
footsteps  with  in. 

'  Who  are  you  ? '  asked  an   angry  voice, 
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'And  why  are  yon  malpng  Buch  a  hideo 
Qoise  : ' 

•  My  oame  üb  von  Greifenatein,'  replied 
I  rreif,  '  and  I  wanl  to  aee  Ben  Et 

IIc  was  preparing  foi  a  di  eable  en- 
counter  with  Borne  unknown  peraon,  when 
the  door  opened  quickly  and  he  fonnd  him- 
Belf  face  fco  face  with  Rex  himaAlf  lli> 
ex]  bland  in  the  extreme  aa  he 

held  uj>  the  light  he  carried  and  d  his 

gaest 

'  I    beg   your   pardon,'  he  Baid   in  fco 
\.ry   anlike   thoee   Greif   had  just    heard 
'  I    had   n<»   idea   fchal    it   waa   yon.     Pray 
come  in." 

1  I  am  afraid  I  am  distorbing  yon,' 
answeied   Greif,    hesitatii  thonfffa    he 

had    forgotten    the   fcremendoua   eneigy  he 
had  put  into  hia  knockii 

•  Not   .-it   all,  not    at   all/   repeated    B 
carefülly  fastening  the  door  when  Greif  had 
entered.     '  Ybu  w  e   I  am  a  uewcomer  and 
have  Do  frienda  heie,1  he  continued  apolo- 

tically,  'and  1  did  not  imagine  that  yon 
knew  my  address.1 
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After  passing  through  a  narrow  passage, 
Greif  found  himself  in  a  large  room  with 
three  windows.  It  was  evident  tliat  Herr 
Kex  lived  more  luxuriously  than  most 
students,  for  there  was  no  bed  in  the  place, 
and  an  open  door  showed  that  there  was  at 
least  one  other  apartment  beyond.  A 
couple  of  bookcases  were  well  filled  with 
volumes,  and  there  was  a  great  heap  of 
others  lipon  the  floor  in  the  corner.  Two 
large  easy-chairs  stood  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  porcelain  stove,  wThich  at  that  season 
was  of  course  not  in  use.  A  broad  table  in 
the  centre  was  covered  with  books,  many  of 
them  new,  and  papers  covered  with  notes 
or  fio-ures  were  strewn  aniono;st  them  in  the 
greatest  disorder.  Near  one  of  the  windows 
Greif  noticed  a  writing-desk,  upon  which 
lay  a  few  drawing  and  writing  materials 
and  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  It  was  clear 
that  Eex  hacl  been  at  work  here,  for  a 
bright  lamp  stood  upon  the  desk  and  its 
stron^  lischt  feil  from  beneath  the  green 
shade  upon  the  mathematical  figure  that 
had  absorbed  the  student's  attention. 
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'  It   is  a  vory  quiet    Lodging,'  remarked 
Kex,  drawing  forward  one  of  the  arm-chaira 
and  then  seating  himself  in  the  other.     '  It 
ig  just  wliat  I  wanted     I  do  not  like  aoi 
wlicn  I  am  reading.1 

Greif  did  aoi  exactly  know  what  to  Bay. 
To  visit  a  Btndenl  in  hia  rooma  when  he 
had  only  met  hini  once,  was  a  new  experi- 
ence,  and  Et  rtony  blue  eyea  seemed  to 
ask  the  objecl  of  hia  Coming.  It  was  evi- 
dent tliat  Res  only  spoke  of  hia  habitatioo 
in  ordei  to  break  a  Edlence  which  mighl 
have  been  awkward. 

'The  fact  is,'  Baid  Greif,  as  though 
answering  a  direct  question,  'I  have  been 
thinking  of  whal  you  Baid  the  other  day.' 

'  You  do  niy  remarka  an  honour  which  I 
believe  they  have  never  received  before,1 
replied  Rex,  bending  hia  handsome  head 
and  smiling  in  hia  brown  beard. 

'  Do  ymi  remember?  I  Baid  t hat  I  needed 
only   one   thing   to  make   me    happy.      I 
waiiu-d  to  know  the  fature.     You  answered 
that  it  musl  be  easy  to  gel  my  wiah.    \\. 
you  in  earnest,  or  did  you  speak  thought- 
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lessly?  That  is  what  I  came  to  ask 
you.' 

'  Indeed  ? '  Rex  lauglied.  '  You  said  to 
yourself  that  your  acquaintance  was  either 
a  fool  or  an  absent-minded  person,  did  you 
not?' 

'  Well '  Greif  hesitated  and    smiled. 

'Either  visionary  or  absent-minded,'  he 
admitted.  '  Yes,  I  could  not  explain  your 
remark  in  any  other  way.' 

1  Of  course  you  could  not,  unless  you 
suspected  that  I  might  be  a  charlatan.' 

'  That  did  not  occur  to  me ' 

'  It  might  have  occurred  to  you,  con- 
siderinff  what  I  had  said.  It  might  occur 
to  you  now,  if  I  answered  your  question. 
But  on  the  other  band  it  is  of  no  import- 
ance  whether  it  does  or  not.  My  reply  will 
contribute  to  your  peace  of  mind  by  helping 
you  to  catalogue  a  man  you  do  not  know 
among  the  fools  and  charlatans  of  whom  you 
have  heard.  Would  you  like  to  know  the 
future  ?    I  can  teil  it  to  you,  if  you  please.' 

'The  vortex,  I  suppose,'  answered  Greif 
rather  scornfully. 
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•  V  I  cao  t«'ll  you  the  directum  of  the 
rorticea  <>f  which  yon 

bime,  while  they  are  od  theii  \\av  to  j* >in 
other  vorticee  in  the  dance  of  death,  The 
rortices  «1"  nothing  bnt  dance,  .-{»in  and 
whirl  for  ever  through  Life  the  Ear 
throngfa  death,  the  tragedy;  and  throuj 
all  the  eternity  o£  the  epilogue.  What  «1«» 
y«»u  wiah  to  ki low  ! ' 

•  Jon  an-  jesting  I '  :claimed  <  {reif 
moodily.     'I  wiah  you  wrald  be  in  it.1 

'Inearnest!1  cried  Elex  oontemptuotudy. 
•  W'li.ii  ia  earnestnesfl  ! ' 

He  roee  and  went  to  the  desk  apon 
which  the  lamp  was  burning,  opened  it  and 
took  a  fresh  aheet  of  paper  from  within. 
Greif  watched   him  with  derable   in- 

difference.  He  had  not  fonnd  what  he 
had  Bonghl  and  he  already  meditated  ■ 
retreat  &  k  paid  no  attention  to  him, 
l»ut  rapidly  described  a  circle  apon  the 
paper  and  divided  it  into  twelve  pari-  with 
a  raler, 

1  1  ),>  \ .»u  remember  the  date  of  the  day 
we  met  ! '  he  asked,  looking  Dp. 
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'  It  was  a  Monday,'  replied  Greif,  wonder- 
ing  what  bis  companion  was  doing. 

1  That  will  do.  I  have  a  calenclar,'  said 
Rex. 

He  consulted  an  almanac  which  he  drew 
from  liis  pocket,  made  a  few  short  calcula- 
tions,  and  jotted  down  certain  signs  and 
figures  in  various  parts  of  tlie  divided  circle. 
Wlien  he  had  finished  he  looked  attentively 
at  what  he  had  done.  The  whole  Opera- 
tion had  occupied  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

'  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  anxious/ 
he  remarked,  as  he  resumed  bis  seat  in  the 
easy-chair,  still  Holding  the  sheet  of  paper 
in  bis  band. 

'  What  have  you  discovered  ? '  inquired 
Greif,  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

'  You  are  threatened  by  a  great  calamity, 
you  and  all  who  belong  to  you,'  replied 
Rex.  '  I  suppose  you  know  it,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  you  want  to  know  the 
future.' 

Greifs  cheek  turned  slowly  pale,  not  at 
the  announcement,  but  at  the  thought  that 
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tili-  ehance  Student  perhapa  knew  of  EU 
neck'a  existence,  and  of  all  that  bis  retarn 
might  involve. 

•  Herr  Rex,'  he  Bald  sternly,  '1'"  good 
enough  t<>  teil  in«'  what  you  know  of  me 
and  my  family  from  othei  sourcea  than 
that  l»it  of  paper.' 

•  Not  much,'  answered  the  other  with  a 
diy  Laugh.  'I  barely  knew  <»t'  yom  exist- 
ence mit  il  I  met  yöu  the  other  day,  and  I 
have  not  mentioned  yon  nor  heard  your 
name  Bpoken  Bina 

'  AVhy  then,  yon  can  know  nothing,  and 
your  figurt's  cannot  teil  yon,1  said  Greif,  not 
yet  certain  whether  fco  feel  relief  at  the 
protestation  of  ignorance,  or  to  duubt  its 
veracity. 

1  Shall  1  ti-11  you  what  I  Bee  her 

•  Tel]  me  the  uature  of  the  calamity.1 
'Its  uature,  or  the  cause  of  it  '.'  inquired 

..  Bcrutinising  the  aheet  of  paper. 
'I  Buppose  that  they  must  be  closely  con- 
nected.    Lei    me  know  the  cause  Bist — it 
will  be  the  bup 

Elex  laid  the  paper  upon  bis  knee,  and 
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folded  bis  hands,  looking  bis  guest  in  the 
face. 

'  Herr  von  Greifenstein,  this  is  a  very 
serious  matter/  he  said.  '  If  I  teil  you 
what  I  have  just  discovered,  you  will  cer- 
tainly  believe  that  I  knew  it  all  before,  and 
that  I  am  acting  a  comedy.  You  must 
either  bind  yourself  to  put  faith  in  my  in- 
nocence,  or  we  must  drop  tbis  affair  and 
talk  of  sometbing  eise.' 

Greif  was  silent  for  some  moments.  To 
refuse  was  to  insult  a  man  of  wbom  be  bad 
gratuitously  asked  a  question.  To  promise 
witb  tbe  intention  of  keeping  bis  word  was 
impossible.  He  found  bimself  in  an  awk- 
ward  dilemma.  Eex  belped  bim  out  of  it 
witb  bis  usual  skill. 

'  I  will  teil  you  wbat  is  passing  in  your 
mind,  and  wby  you  are  silent,'  be  said. 
'  You  feel  tbat  you  cannot  believe  me.  I 
do  not  blame  you.  You  will  not  give  your 
word  in  such  a  case,  because  you  must 
break  it.  You  are  quite  right.  You  are 
füll  of  curiosity  to  learn  how  much  I  know 
about  you.     It  is  very  natural.     Tbe  wisest 
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thing  to  1»''  done,  ia  to  sacrifice  your 
curioeity  and  I  will  tear  ap  this  piece  o£ 
paper.1 

•  No — wait  ;i  momenl  !'  eried  Greif  anxi- 
ously,  putting  out  hia  band  to  pievent  the  act 

1  I  do  not  Bee  any  other  way  oul  of  the 
difficulty,1  observed  Elex,  leaning  back  in 
hia  chair  and  Looking  at  the  atove,  '  Ybu 
may  do  thia,  however.  Xbn  may  think 
whal  von  please  o£  me,  provided  yon  do 
not  expresa  your  disbelief.  1  am  the  m 
pacific  of  men,  and  I  have  asl 
to  fighting  at  my  _  Moreover,  yon 
asked  me  the  question  which  led  to  all 
thia  Even  if  1  answer  it.  am  I  bonnd  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  my  reply  !  I  be- 
lieve  the  code  of  honour  doea  nol  require 
that,  an«l  ii*  there  ia  nothing  offensive  to 
yon  in  my  predictions,  I  do  i  why  we 

ueed  quarrel  after  all,  nor  what  it  matt 
how    I   obtained   my    Information.     1    will 
promise,  too,  nol   to  imparf  it  to  any  one 
eise«     t  H'  ooorae,  I  he  simples!  waj         nd- 
ing  the  matter  wonld  be  to  Bay  no  m< 
about  it." 
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Somehow  Eex's  words  seemed  to  change 
the  position.  Greif  was  inwardly  conscious 
tliat  he  would  not  leave  the  house  without 
discovering  how  much  his  companion  knew, 
and  if  this  Submission  to  his  own  curiosity 
was  little  flattering  to  his  pride,  it  was  at 
least  certain  that  he  could  obtain  what 
he  wanted  without  derogating  from  his 
dignity  if  he  would  follow  the  advice  Kex 
gave  him. 

'  The  compact  is  to  be  this,  I  understand,' 
he  answered  at  length.  '  You  will  teil  me 
what  you  know,  and  I  will  express  no 
opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  you  arrivecl 
at  the  Information.  Is  that  what  you 
desire  ? ' 

'  It  is  what  I  suggest/  answered  Kex. 
'  And  I  bind  myself  voluntarily  to  silence/ 

'  Very  good.  Will  you  continue  your 
predictions  ?  Will  you  teil  me  the  cause  of 
the  danger  ? ' 

1  You  and  your  family  are  threatened  with 
great  misfortune  through  the  return  of  an 
evil  person — a  relation,  I  should  fancy — 
who  has  been  absent  many  years.' 
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Greif  started   a1    the   directneaa   af  the 

sertion,  and  an  exclamation  o£  aomethi 
like  anger  rose  to  hia  lipa     Bul  he  remem- 
beied  the  compact  he  had  just  mad<  . 

'Will  he  return?'   he  asked  in  a   voice 
wliicli   showed   ßez  thal   he  waa  qoI   dq 
taken. 

'  [nevitably/answered  the  latter.  'Therein 
consists  the  peculiarity  of  your  Bituation. 
5Toxi  are  a1  the  mercy  of  the  inevitable, 
You  cannot  retard  by  one  day  the  cata- 
strophe,  any  more  thaii  you  caD  prevenl  one 
of  the  planets  bom  returning  to  a  given 
point  in  Lts  orbit.  Be  will  retarn — lel  me 
jee ' 

M'.in  von  teil  me  when?'  asked  Greif, 
wln)    for    a    moment    had    forgotten     hia 

ipticißHL 

Hex  Beemed  to  be  making  a  calculation, 
and  repeating  it  more  than  once  in  order 
to  be  rare  of  ita  accuracy. 

1  In  three  months,  more  or  Lee  l'ro- 
bably  before  Christmaa  He  ia  now  al  a 
great  distance,  in  the  Bouth-west ' 

'  It   ia  impoesible  that  you  Bhonld 
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so  much ! '  exclaimed  Greif,  rising  in  great 
excitement. 

'  You  were  not  to  express  an  opinion,  I 
believe,'  observed  Kex,  looking  coldly  at  the 
younger  man. 

'  Can  you  describe  him  ? '  asked  Greif, 
almost  fiercely. 

1  Oh  yes,'  replied  the  other.  '  He  is 
elderly,  almost  old.  Perhaps  sixty  years 
of  age.  He  is  violent,  unreliable,  generally 
unfortunate,  probably  disgraced.  That  is 
no  doubt  the  reason  why  you  dread  his 
return ' 

'  Look  here,  Herr  Eex  ! '  cried  Greif,  in- 
terrupting  him  violently.  '  I  do  not  care 
a  straw  for  our  compact,  as  you  call 
it ' 

'  You  agreed  to  it.  I  did  not  desire  to 
speak  further  in  the  matter.' 

c  Will  you  agree  to  forget  that  there  was 
any  compact  ? '  asked  Greif  desperately. 

'  Oh  no,  certainly  not,'  answered  his 
tormentor.  c  And  you  will  not  forget  it 
either.  You  are  a  man  of  your  word, 
Herr   von    Greifenstein.      All  I  can  do  is 
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to  hold   my  tongue  and  teil    you   nothi. 
more.' 

'That  need  not  prevenl  my  quarrelling 
witli  you  al)out  something  eise ' 

1  No,  if  you  find  it  possible.  It  is  not 
easy  to  quarre!  with  me.' 

'  But  if  I  were  t«.  insult  you ' 

'  Von  will  not  do  bo,' returned  Elex  very 
calmly  and  gravely.  'Ton  are  bound  nol 
to  attack  me  aboul  my  predictions,  and  90 
far  aa  any  other  cause  of  disagreemenl  La 
concerned,  1  think  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
discover  one,  for  you  came  bere  to  make 
friendly  visit,  without  a  tbougbt  of  quarrel- 
ling.     I  think  you  1111;  that.' 

Greif  walked  up  and  down  fche  room  in 
Eolence  for  Borne  minutes.  He  feit  the 
Buperiority  of  Rex'a  poaition,  and  would 
not  Btoop  to  farce  the  Situation  by  any 
Knital  discourtesy.  At  the  Barne  time  he 
was  distracted  by  the  Ldea  that  Elex  had 
not  yel  told  him  half  of  what  he  knew. 

'  Von  are  right,'  he  Baid  at  last.     '  I   am 

a    foul!' 

'  N".  you  are  an  agglomeration  of  vorti 
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answered  Eex  with  a  smile.     *  Shall  I  teil 
you  one  fact  more,  one  very  curious  fact  ? ' 

'  Teil  me  all ! '  answered  Greif  with 
sudden  energy. 

'  In  the  nature  of  things,  you  should  have 
news  of  that  person  to-clay.  You  have  not 
heard  from  him  before  coming  here  ? ' 

e  No,  and  I  think  nothing  could  be  more 
improbable  than  that  I  should  have  news  of 
him  at  all,  beyond  what  you  teil  me.  Be- 
sides,  I  could  prevent  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing.' 

'  How  ? '  inquired  Eex. 

'  By  trespassing  upon  your  hospitality 
until  midnight/  answered  Greif  with  a 
laugh,  in  which  his  natural  good  temper 
reappeared  once  more. 

'  Will  you  do  so  ? '  asked  the  student  with 
the  greatest  readiness.  '  Here  is  a  test  of 
my  veracity.  Whether  you  stay  here,  or  go 
home,  or  wander  out  alone  by  the  river,  you 
will  hear  of  that  individual  before  midnight.' 

'  But  nobody  knows  I  am  here.' 

'  The  stars  know/  answered  Eex  with  a 
smile.     '  Will  you  stay  with  me,  or  will  you 
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go  home  ?  It  makes  no  diffeience,  except- 
ing  that  by  Btaying  you  will  give  nie  the 
a« Ivantage  of  your  Company ' 

'  What  is  that  ? '  asked  Greif.  There  was 
a  loucl  knocking  at  the  outer  door. 

1  Probably  newa  from  your  uncle/answere«  I 
Rex  imperturbably.  '  Will  you  open  the 
door?     There  can  be  no  deception  then.' 

'Yes.     I  will  open  the  do«  »r.' 

A  telegraph-messenger  was  outside,  and 
inquired  if  Herr  von  Greifenstein  were  in 
the  lodoinor. 

*  How  did  you  know  where  I  was  ? '  asked 
Greif. 

*  It  was  marked  urgent  and  so  T  inquired 
at  the  P< .  odlc's  office,'  answered  the  fellow 
with  a  grin  aa  he  edgnified  the  official  by  the 
students'  slang  appellation. 

Greif  hastened  to  the  inner  room  and  tore 
open  the  envelope,  hia  face  pale  with  excil 
ment 

'  My  father  telegrapha — "  Tour  uncle  haa 

written  Ins  intention  to  return  al  once " 

I  rood  Heavens  ! " 

He  toaaed  the  bit  of  paper  to  Rez  and 

VOL.  I  P 
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feil  back  in  bis  chaii  overcome  by  something 
very  like  fear. 

Eex  glancecl  at  the  despatcli  and  then 
returned  to  the  study  of  bis  figure  without 
betraying  any  surprise. 


CHAPTEB    VIII 

Gretf's  firsl  --ii-.it  i « > m  was  t  hat  of  astoniah- 
ment,   almoel    amountiiig    to    Btapefaction! 
K.x  could   bave  desired   qo   more  striki 
fulfilmenl  of  a  prediction  than  chance   bad 
vouchsafed  to  bim  in  bhe  presenl   instan 
Foi  be  admitted  to  bimself  that  fortune  bad 
favoured   bim,  even   bhough   the  arrival  of 
the  aewfl  within  bwenty-four  hours  waa  d 
in  bia  belief  a  mere  coincidem        The  tele- 

iin  mighl  bave  come  at  any  othei  momenl 
and  mighl  bave  found  Greif  in  any  othei 
place.  Aa  for  Greif,  be  Eutwal  a  glance  bow 
Lmpossible  it  waa  that  Rei  Bhould  bave  fore- 

ii  the  incident,  01  planned  the  circum- 
Btancea  in  which  it  occurred,  He  could  aot 
bave  known  that  Greif  waa  Coming  that 
evening,   anlese   be    knew  everything,  and 
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moreover  the  despatch  was  fresh  from  the 
office,  and  twenty  minutes  had  not  elapsed 
between  the  time  of  its  reception  over  the 
wires  and  of  its  delivery  into  Greifs  hands. 

If  the  occurrence  was  stränge,  its  effect 
upon  the  young  man  was  at  least  equally 
unforeseen.  Greif  had  always  despised 
persons  who  professed  to  dabble  in  the 
supernatural,  and  had  laughed  to  scorn  all 
the  so-called  manifestations  of  spiritualism, 
mesmerism,  and  super-rational  force.  When 
he  had  heard  that  the  great  astronomer 
Zöllner  had  written  a  book  to  explain  the 
Performances  of  Slade,  the  medium,  by 
means  of  a  mathematical  theory  of  a  fourth 
dimension  in  space,  Greif  had  believed  that 
the  scientist  was  raving  mad.  Up  to  the 
moment  when  the  telegram  had  arrived,  he 
had  been  convinced  that  Rex  was  a  cheat, 
who  had  accidentally  learned  certain  facts 
connected  with  the  Greifensteins  and  was 
attempting  to  play  the  magician  by  making 
an  adroit  use  of  what  he  knew.  When 
brought  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a 
phenomenon  he  could  not  explain,   Greifs 
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reason  ceased  altogether  fco  perform 
tdnctions.  The  newe  he  had  just  received 
was  startling,  bu1  fche  bewilderment  caused 
by  its  arrival  at  that  precise  juncture  made 
even  Rieseneck's  retum  Beem  insignificant, 
in  comparison  with  Rex'e  power  fco  foreteU 
fche  annonncemenl  o£  it. 

'I  do  not  anderstand,'  Baid  Greif,  staring 
at  hia  companioD. 

'Nor  I.  beyond  a  certain  point,'  replied 
fche  eider  man,  looking  ap  Erom  bis  paper. 

•  I  [ow  cordd  you  know  '.  ' 

'Idid  aot,  mit i  1  a  i't-w  minutes  before  I 
fcold  yon.  Of  course  you  thooghl  I  did 
It   Lfl  very  natural.' 

1  It  coulcl  hardly  have  been  a  coinciderj 
Baid  I  hreif,  almosl  fco  himself. 
k  Hardly.1     Bei  smiled. 

1  And  y<-i,'  coDtinued  Greif,  '  I  do  not 
anv  w;iy  of  ezplaining  it  alL* 

1  I   could   >liow  you,  l»ut   it   would  m 
several  yeara  fco  do  bo.1 

1  It  ua  ii"!  ;i  persona]  gif)  '.  ' 

cNo,  it   i 

'Of  what  kin.l  V 
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'  It  is  that  part  of  astronomy  in  which 
the  public  does  not  believe.  Do  you  under- 
stand  ? ' 

*  Astrology  ? '  inquired  Greif  with  a  rather 
foolish  and  yet  incredulous  smile.  ' I 
thought  tliat  was  considered  to  be  nothin^ 
but  mediseval  ignorance.' 

'  It  is  considered  so.  Vhether  it  is  really 
nothing  better  than  a  superstition  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging.' 

'  But  how  can  you  reconcile  it  with 
serious  science  ? ' 

'  The  vortex  reconciles  everything — even 
men  who  are  on  the  point  of  quarrelling, 
wlien  the  circumstances  are  favourable.' 

1  But  if  all  this  is  true,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  know  everything ' 

1  Not  everything.  There  are  cases  when 
it  is  clear  from  the  flrst  that  a  question  can- 
not  be  answered.  With  better  tools,  a  man 
might  do  much  more.  But  one  may  fore- 
tell  much,  if  one  will  take  the  trouble. 
Will  you  hear  more  of  what  I  have  discovered 
about  you  ? ' 

Greif  hesitated.      His   strongly   rational 
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lii-nt  of  miml   Bus  d  to  liim  tliat  afl 

all   there  might   1"-   Borne  trickery  in   the 

o  J 

prediction  so  lately  ftdfilled,  though  he  v. 
unable  to  detect  it.  But  if  Elex  foretold  the 
fatnre  Greif  feit  that  he  mußt  be  influenced, 
and  perhaps  made  very  nnhappy  by  tl 
prophecy,  which  might  in  1 1 1 « -  end  prove 
atterly  false.  Ir  would  be  more  prudent, 
he  thought,  to  wait  and  lay  a  trap  for  the 
pretended  astrologer,  by  asking  him  at 
another  time  to  answer  a  different  question, 
of  which  it  should  be  certain  that  he  had  no 
previous  knowledf  The  conclosion  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  Greifs  prudent 
nature,  which  instinctively  distrusted  the 
evidence  of  it>  beyond  a  certain  point, 

and  desired  to  prepai  experiments  with 

true  German  Bcepticism,  leaving  nothing  to 
chance  and  fortifying  the  conclusion  by  the 
purification  of  the  means. 

•  Thank  you,1  he  Baid   at   lai        'I  will 
do1  hear  any  more  a1  pr 

•  Which  means  that  you  will  ask  me 
unforeseen  question  one   of  these  d 
testmye         th/observed  Rex  withasmile. 
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Greif  laughed  ratlier  nervously,  for  the 
remark  expressed  exactly  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind. 

1 1  confess,  I  meant  to  do  so.  How  did 
you  know  what  I  was  thinking  ? ' 

'  By  experience.  Are  not  the  nine-tenths 
of  every  human  being  precisely  like  the 
nine-tenths  of  the  next?  The  difficulties 
of  life  are  connected  with  that  tenth  which 
is  not  alike  in  any  two.' 

'  Your  experience  must  have  been  very 
great.' 

*  It  has  been  just  great  enough  to  teach 
nie  to  recognise  the  point  at  which  no 
experience  is  of  any  use  whatever.' 

c  And  what  is  that  point  ? ' 

'Generally  the  sweetest  in  life,  and  the 
most  dangerous.' 

'  You  speak  in  riddles,  Herr  Rex/ 

'  One  man  s  life  is  another  man  s  riddle, 
and  if  he  succeeds  in  guessing  its  Solution 
he  cries  out  that  it  is  a  shani  and  was  not 
worth  guessing  at  all.' 

'I  believe  you  are  a  man-hater/  said 
Greif. 
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'  Why  should  I  b  The  world 
mc  all  I  ask  o£  it,  and  it'  that  La  n<>t  nrach 
the  fault  lies  in  my  Bcanty  imaginatioiL 
The  world  is  a  fiower-garden.  If  you  like 
the  flowerSj  pluck  them.  Bappiness  con- 
sißts  in  knowing  whal  we  want,  or  in 
imagining   that    we   want    Bomethii  To 

take  it  ifl  an  matter.' 

'Th'ii  everybody  onght  to  be  happy.' 

'Everybody  might  l>e —  if  everybody 
would  take  the  consequ  That  is  the 

Btumbling- block — the  lack  o£  an  ounce  of 
determination  and  a  drachm  ofcourac« 

'Paradoxes!1  exclaimed  Greif  'Life  is 
;i  more  serioua  matter ' 

'Thandeath?    Certamly.'    Rex  laughed 

•  I  did  not  Bay  that,'  returned  <  Ireif 
gravely.  '  Death  ia  the  most  Berions  of  all 
earthly  matters,     N  m  laugh  at  it.' 

'Theo  I  am  alone  in  tln-  world.  I  lamrh 
at  it.     Berioi  Why,  it  is  the  affair  ol 

moment  compared  with  a  lifetime  of  enjo 

lllrllt    I  ' 

'  And  what  may come afterwards  does  oot 
disturb  you  ! ' 
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'  Why  shoulcl  it  ?  Is  there  any  sense  in 
being  macle  miserable  by  tbe  concoctions  of 
other  people's  hysterical  imagination  ? ' 

Greif  was  silent.  He  was  young  enougli 
and  simple  enougb  to  be  shocked  by  Kex's 
indifference  and  unbelief,  and  yet  the  man 
exercised  an  influence  over  him  wliich  be 
feit  and  did  not  resent.  Phrases  wbicb 
would  bave  sounded  sballow  in  tbe  mouth 
of  a  Korps  student,  discussing  the  im- 
mortality  of  the  soul  over  his  twentieth 
measure  of  beer,  produced  a  very  different 
impression  when  they  feil  from  the  lips  of 
the  sober  astronomer  with  the  stränge  eyes. 
Greif  feit  uncomfortable,  and  yet  he  knew 
that  he  would  certainly  seek  the  society  of 
Eex  again  at  no  distant  date.  At  present 
all  his  ideas  were  unsettled,  and  after  a 
moment's  silence  he  rose  to  go. 

'  Do  not  forget  your  telegram,'  said  Eex, 
handino;  it  to  him. 

'  Will  you  go  to  the  philosophy  lecture 
to-morrow  ? '  asked  Greif  as  he  reached  the 
door. 

'  Perhaps.' 
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Eex  insi       I  on  shöwing  his  guest  down 

the  Btaiis  to  the  outer  door,  a  civilitv  which 
was  almost  necessary,  considering  the  dark- 
ness  of  the  descenr.  As  Greif  went  down 
the  narrow  street,  Eex  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old,  shading  the  light  with  his  hand  and 
listening  to  the  d<  ho  of  the  fa    - 

steps  in  the  distal  Then  he  iitered 

the  house  and  climbed  to  hia  lodging. 

'  So  much  for  astrology!1  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  sat  down  opp  the  empty  chair 

which  Greif  had  lately  occupied  For  a 
lono;  time  he  did  not  move,  but  remained 
in  his  place,  with  half-closed  eyes,  apparently 
ruminating  lipon  the  past  conversation. 
When  he  rose  at  last,  he  had  i  1  the 

conclusion  tliat  h  ring  to  Schwarzburg 

was  a  step  apon  which  he  might  congratalate 
himself 

From  that  day  his  acqnaintanoe  with 
Greif  gradually  ripened  into  an  intimacy. 
Its  growth  was  almost  imperceptible  at 
first,  but  before  a  month  had  passed,  the 
two  met  every  day.  Greifs  compani 
murmured      Tt    was        -        right   in   their 
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eyes,  and  they  coulcl  not  be  reconciled  to 
it.  But  Greif  explained  that  he  was  think- 
ing  seriously  of  his  final  degree,  and  that 
he  must  be  excused  for  frequenting  the 
society  of  a  much  older  man,  after  having 
given  the  Korps  the  best  years  of  his 
University  life.  He  even  offered  to  resign 
his  position  as  first  in  charge,  but  the  pro- 
position  raised  a  storm  of  protests  and  he 
continued  to  wear  the  yellow  cap  as  before. 
He  wrote  to  his  father  frequently,  but 
after  the  first  confirmation  of  the  telegram 
he  got  no  further  news  of  Eieseneck.  He 
described  Rex,  and  spoke  of  his  growing 
friendship  with  the  remarkable  Student, 
wko  seemed  to  know  everything,  and  old 
Greifenstein  was  glad  to  learn  that  his  son's 
niind  was  taking  a  serious  direction.  He 
wrote  to  his  mother  more  than  once,  in 
terms  more  affectionate  than  he  had  formerly 
used,  but  her  answers  were  short  and  un- 
satisfactory,  and  never  evoked  in  his  heart 
that  thrill  of  pity  and  love  which  had  so 
much  surprised  him  in  himself  during  the 
last  weeks  at  home.     He  wrote  to  Hilda, 
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but  her  letters  in  reply  Lad  a  sadness  in 
them  tliat  rnacle  him  almost  fear  to  break 
the  seal.  It  was  at  such  momenta  that  the 
anxiety  for  the  future  came  upon  him  with 
redoubled  force,  until  he  began  to  beli 
that  the  person  most  directly  threatened  by 
that  fatal  catastrophe  which  had  been  fore- 
told  must  be  Hilda  herseif  He  thought 
more  than  once  of  putting  the  question  to 
Bex  directly,  to  be  decided  by  hia  mysterioua 
art.  It  would  have  beeil  a  relief  to  him  if 
the  decißion  had  chanced  to  be  contrary  to 
hia  own  vague  forebodings,  but  011  the  othex 
hand,  it  Beemed  like  a  profauation  of  hia 
love  to  explaiu  the  Situation  to  Ins  friend. 
He  nevei  spoke  of  Hilda.  and  Rex  did  not 
know  of  her  existenc 

And  yet  Rex  waa  constantly  at  hia  >i< 
part  of  Ins  lifo,  an  element  in  hia  plana*  a 
contributor  to  all  hia  thoughts.  He  would 
not  have  admitted  that  he  was  ander  the 
man's  influence,  and  the  Student  of  as- 
tronomy  would  nevei  have  claimed  any  such 
superiority.  It  was  nevertheleaa  a  fact  that 
Greif  askfd  his  friend'a  advice  almost  daily. 
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and  profited  greatly  thereby,  as  well  as  by 
the  inexhaustible  fund  of  inforniation  which 
the  mathematician  placed  at  bis  disposal. 
Nevertheless  Greif  did  not  lay  tbe  trap  by 
which  he  had  intended  to  test  Rex's  science, 
or  expose  bis  charlatanisra,  as  the  result 
shonld  determine.  He  conld  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  try  the  experiment,  for  he  liked 
Rex  more  and  more,  and  began  to  dread 
lest  anything  shonld  occur  to  cause  a  breach 
in  their  friendship. 

It  chanced  that  on  a  certain  evenino-  of 
November  Greif  and  Rex  were  sitting  at  a 
small  marble  table  in  the  corner  of  the 
principal  restaurant.  They  often  caine  to 
this  place  to  dine,  because  it  was  not  fre- 
quented  by  the  students,  and  they  were 
more  free  from  interruption  than  in  one  of 
the  ordinary  beer  saloons  of  the  town.  They 
had  finished  their  meal  and,  the  cloth  hav- 
ino-  been  removed,  were  discussino-  what 
remained  of  a  bottle  of  Makgräfler  wine. 
Greif  was  smoking  and  Rex,  as  he  talked, 
made  sketches  of  his  companion's  head  upon 
the  marble  table. 
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A  student  entered  fche  hall,  looked  about 
a1  ite  occupanta,  and  presently  installed  him- 
Belf  in  a  Beal  near  fche  two  Griends,  fcouch- 
ing  hia  blue  cap  aa  he  Bai  down.     The  pair 
returned  fche  salutatdon  and  eontinued  fcheir 
conversation.    The  Btudenl  waa  of  the  Bhine 
Korps,  a    ball,   saturnine   youth,  evidently 
Btrong  and  active,  bnt  very  Ballow  and  lean. 
Greif  knew  him  bysight.     Eis  name  v. 
Bauer,  and  he  had  of  late  gained  a  conaider- 
able  reputatioD  aa  a  fighter.     Et  i  ■_  u 
curiously  at  him  once,  and  then,  aa  fchough 
one  look  had  been  enough  fco  fix  bis  mental 
photograph,  did  not  turn  hia  eyea  fcowaj 
him   again.      Bauer  ordered  a  measure 
beer,  lighted  a  black  cigar  and  leaned  back 

dnsl  the  wall,  gloomily  ey eing  the  people 
at  more  distant  fcabl  He  looked  like  a 
man  in  a  ungularly  bad  humour,  t<>  whom 
any  ]>  [  mischief  would  be  a  welcome 

diversion.  Bei  abandoned  hia  aketch  o£ 
Greife  head,  looked  Burreptitioualy  at  hia 
watch  and  fchen  began  t<>  draw  circlea  and 
figurea  inatead.  Presently  he  Blipped  hia 
band    into   Ins   pockel    and   drew   oul    the 
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almanac  he  always  carried  about  with 
him. 

'  What  are  you  doing  ? '  asked  Greif,  in- 
terrupting  himself  in  the  midst  of  what  he 
had  been  saying. 

'  Nothing  particiliar/  answered  Eex.  '  60 
on.     I  am  listening.' 

'  I  was  saying/  continued  Greif,  '  that  I 
preferred  my  own  part  of  the  country,  though 
you  may  call  it  less  civilised  if  you  please.' 

'  It  is  natural/  assented  Eex,  without 
looking  up  from  his  figure.  *  Every  man 
prefers  the  j)lace  where  he  is  born,  I  sup- 
pose,  provided  his  associations  with  it  are 
agreeable.'  Then  he  unconsciously  spoke  a 
few  words  to  himself,  unnoticed  by  Greif, 
1  Saturn  in  his  fall  and  terni — cadent — 
peregrine.' 

'  It  is  not  only  that/  said  Greif.  '  Look 
at  the  Ehine,  how  flat  and  dull  and  ugly  it 
grows ' 

He  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  close 
presence  of  the  other  student,  who  had  risen 
and  stood  over  him,  touching  his  cap  and 
bowing  stiffly. 
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'  Excuse  me,'  he  Bald  in  a  harah  v< 
'myname  is  Buhlt — front  Colognc — I  muat 
beg  you  not  to  insolt  the  Rhine  in  a  ]»nl»lic 
place,  nor  in  my  hearinj 

Greif  rose  to  hie  feet  at  once,  very  mach 
astonished  that  any  one  should  wish  to 
quarrel  with  tum  upon  such  a  preteu 
Hefnre  he  could  answer,  however,  Elex 
anticipated  him  by  addresaing  the  Student 
in  a  ton«*  that  rang  throush  the  broad 
rooni. 

'  Hold  your  tongae,  you  Billy  boyl1  he 
Baid,  and  for  the  first  time  sine-  they  had 
become  frienda  Greif  recogniaed  the  angiy 
accents  he  had  heaid  throughthe  doorwhen 
he  had  first  gone  to  Rex's  lodgini 

'  Proeil  !'  growled  Bauer.  *  Wim  are  you, 
if  you  pli 

'  My  name  La  Elex.  My  firienda  the 
Bwabians  will  manage  this  affair.' 

'  I  also  desiie  to  cn  ords  with  you/ 

said   Greifenatein   politely,   cudng    a    Btock 
phra8e. 

1  Prosit!'  growled  Bauer  again.     II 
the  card  Elex  offered  him,  and  then,  with  a 

VOL.  I 
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scarcely  perceptible  salute,  turned   on   his 
heel  and  walked  away. 

Greif  remained  standing  during  some 
seconds,  gazing  after  the  departing  student. 
His  face  expressed  his  annoyance  at  the 
quarrel,  and  a  shade  of  anger  darkened  its 
usual  radiance. 

1  Sit  down/  suggested  Eex  quietly. 
'  We  must  be  off  at  once/  said  Greif, 
mechanically  resuming  his  seat.  '  There  is 
to  be  fighting  to-morrow  morning,  a  dozen 
duels  or  more,  and  I  will  settle  with  that 
fellow  before  breakfast.' 

1  That  is  to  say,  I  will/  observed  the 
otker,  putting  his  pencil  and  his  almanac 
into  his  pocket. 

'  You  ? '  exclaimed  Greif  in  surprise. 
'  Why    not  ?     I    can   demand    it.      I    in- 
sulted  him  roundly,  before  you  challenged 
him. ' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you,  Eex,  a 
sober  old  student  of  Heaven  knows  liow 
many  Semesters,  want  to  go  out  and  drum 
with  Schlägers  like  one  of  us  ? ' 

1  Yes,  I  do.     And  I  recjuest  you  as  the 
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head  of  70m  Korpa  to  arrange  the  matl 
for  to-moirow  morning.1 

'  You  insisl  '.     How  long  üa  i1 
have  fenced  !     I  should  be  Borry  for  that 
brown  beard  ofyours,  if  a  deep-carte  1. 
sitated  ahaving  half  of  it.'     Greif  laughed 
merrily  at  the  idea,  and  Res  amiled. 

'YeBj  my  friend,  I  insist  Never  mind 
my  beard.  That  young  man  will  not  fight 
another  round  for  many  a  long  Bemester 
after  I  have  done  with  him.' 

'Were    you    such    a    farnous    schlä 
formerly  ! ' 

•  X<>.  Nothing  especiaL  But  I  can  Bettle 
Herr  Bauer.' 

'I  do  not  know  about  that,1  Bald  Greif 
shaking  his  head.     'He  La  oneof  the  b 
He  came  h  pick  a  quarre! 

with  in«-,  who  am  emppoeed  to  be  th<  in 

the  University.     Be  ia  in  search  of  a  repnta- 
tion.     You  had  better  be  careful.1 

'Neverfear.     Go  and  arrange  mattera     I 
will  stay  here  tili  you  come  back.     It  ia  I 
early  to  go  home  3 

Greif  was  amazed  at   bis  friend's  de1 
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mination,  though  he  Lad  no  choice  but  to 
do  as  he  was  requested.  He  walked  quickly 
towards  the  brewery  where  he  was  sure  of 
finding  the  second  in  charge  of  his  Korps, 
and  probably  a  dozen  others.  At  every 
step  the  Situation  seemed  more  disagreeable, 
and  more  wholly  unaccountable.  He  could 
not  imagine  why  Rex  should  have  cared  to 
mix  in  the  quarrel,  and  he  was  annoyed  at 
not  being  able  to  settle  matters  with  Bauer 
at  once.  His  mind  was  still  confused,  when 
he  pushed  oj>en  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  his  companions  were  sitting.  He 
was  hailed  by  a  chorus  of  joyful  cries. 

A  couple  of  novices  sprang  forward  to 
help  him  to  remove  his  heavy  overcoat. 
Another  hastened  to  get  his  favourite 
drinking-cup  filled  with  beer.  The  second 
in  charge,  a  burly  fellow  with  many  scars 
on  his  face  and  a  hand  like  a  Westphalia 
ham,  made  a  place  for  the  chief  next  to  his 
own. 

1  We  have  had  a  row,'  Greif  remarked 
when  he  was  seated  at  the  board  and  had 
drunk  a  health  to  all  present. 
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'Ha,  that  ia  a  good  thingl'  laughed  the 
second.  'Teil  Hfl  all  aboat  it.'  Be  drank 
whal  remained  in  hia  huge  measure  and 
handed  tlic  mug  toa  foz  fco  be  Glied.  Theo 
he  took  a  good  puff  at  bis  pipe  and  Bettled 
himself  in  an  attitude  of  attention. 

'  We  have  bad  a  row  at  the  Palmengarten,' 
said  Greif     'Rex  and  I ' 

'You  have  quarrelled  with  1  inter- 

rupted  the  second.  He  and  all  hia  com- 
paniona  deteated  the  man  because  he  took 
Greif  awav  from  tln-m.      There  wafi  am 

of  hope  for  the  chief  if  he  had  quarrelled 
with  his  Philistine  acquaintance,  and  all 
pre8ent  exchanged  significanl  glanoi 

•Xo.  That  ia  do1  it.  A  fellow  of  the 
Khine  Corpa  haa  quarrelled  with  both  ofua. 
Ee  hia  name  ia   Bauer.      ELez  called 

him  a  ailly  boy  and  told  him  to  hold  hia 
tongue  before  I  could  apeak.1 

'Rexl'  exclaimed  all  the  atudenta  in 
chorus. 

r Ha,  that  isagood  thingl1  laughed  the 
second, blowing the  foamfrom  Ideale.  'Pro- 
vidtd  he  will  fight/ he  added  before  hedrank. 
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1  Eex  is  ray  friend,'  said  Greif  quietly. 

Tbe  murmurs  subsided  as  though  by 
magic,  and  tbe  bmiy  second  set  down  his 
measure  almost  untasted. 

'  I  wanted  to  fl^ht  the  man  first,'  con- 
tinued  Greif,  'but  Rex  objected  and  appealed 
to  nie  as  the  head  of  a  Korps  to  get  the 
matter  settled  at  once.  He  wants  to  fischt 
to-inorrow  mornino-  with  the  rest,' 

1  Prosit ! '  lano'hed  the  second. 

o 

1  We   thouo-ht  he  was  a  Philistine !     He 

o 

must  be  forty  years  old  !     "What  a  sight  it 
will  be  !'  cried  a  dozen  voices. 

'  As  he  demands  it,  we  must  oblige  him,' 
observed  Greif. 

I  A  good  thing  !  A  very  good  thing  ! ' 
exelaimed  the  second  more  solemnly  than 
before.  He  rarely  said  mucli,else,  and  his 
band  was  infinitely  more  eloquent  than  his 
tongue. 

I I  hope  it  is,'  said  Greif.  '  This  is  your 
affair.  You  had  better  go  and  see  the 
second  of  the  Rhine  Korps  at  once.  Rex  is 
waitino-  for  the  answer  at  the  Palmenfrarten. 
Remember  he  is  determined  to  fight  at  once. 
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1  He  BhaU  drum  trll  the  liair  flies  about 
the  place,'  answered  the  aecond,  with  anun- 

i.il  flight  of  rhetoric,  aa  he  Blipped  ob  hia 
overco.it  and  went  out. 

'You  are  not  going?'  asked  the  studenta 
aa  Greif  showed  signa  o£  following  hia 
brother-officer. 

'I  cannol  leave  Rex  waiting,'  objected 
Greif 

•  Bend  (<>r  him  to  come  hei         It'  he  really 
meana  to  fight,  he  La  nol  such  8  Philistine 
we  thoughl  !'  cried  two  or  t In 

'  If  v<»u  like,  I  will  Bend  for him/ answeied 
Greif  'Here,  little  fox!1  he  exclaimed, 
addressing  a  beardlesa  yonth  of  vast  pro- 
portdona  who  Ba1  sQenl  at  tji<-  end  of  the 
table.  '  Go  to  the  I '  Im  garten  and  - 
that  Greifenstein  wishea  Herr  Elex  to  come 
hei  [ntroduce  youraelf  properly 
speaking  to  him.1 

The   hnge-limbed    boy    rose   without    a 
word,  gravely  Balnted  and  left  the  room. 
Greif  was  hia  Ldol,  the  type  which  he  aspired 
to  imitate,  and  he  obeyed  him  like  a  lamb. 
3o  Elex  meana  to  fight,1  remarked  on< 
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the  young  men,  who  sat  opposite  to  Greif. 
'  Was  he  ever  in  a  Korps  V 

'  Possibly,'  answered  the  chief. 

'  "  The  Pinschgau  lads  went  out  to  fight," ' 
humnied  the  student  rather  derisively,  but 
he  clid  not  proceed  further  than  the  first 
line  of  the  old  song.  Some  of  the  others 
laughed,  and  all  smiled  at  the  allusion  to 
the  comic  battle. 

'Look  here,  my  good  Korps  brothers,' 
said  Greif  in  his  dominating  tones,  '  I  will 
teil  you  what  it  is.  Eex  means  to  have  it 
out  with  Bauer  to-morrow  morning.  If  he 
turns  out  a  coward  and  backs  down  the 
ground  before  the  Ehine  fellow,  you  can 
make  ganie  of  him  as  you  please,  and  you 
know  very  well  that  I  shall  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him,  anol  that  he  will  be 
suspended  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
Korps.  I  have  my  own  ideas  about  what 
he  will  do,  though  Bauer  is  a  devil  at  deep- 
carte  and  has  a  long  arm.  Until  the  ques- 
tion  is  settled  you  have  no  right  to  laugh  at 
an  honourable  man  who  is  to  be  our  guest- 
at-arms,  because  he  is  not  a  Korps  student. 
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JI«'  is  oui  gnest  aa  nmeh  as  tlic  chief  of  fche 
Heidelberg    Saxo-Fnissians   was   when    be 
came  over  last  spring  to  fighl  the  Bist  in 
cbarge  of  the    Franks.       Every   man    who 
wante  fco  fight  deserves  respect  until  he  I 
shown   tliat   he   is  afraid  to  stand  by 
words.     There — that  is  all  I  have  t 
and  yon  know  I  am  right     II  a  lull 

measnre  fco  the  health  of  all  good  Swabiai 
and  may  fche  yellow  and  black  Schläger  do 
good  wurk  whether  in  fche  hands  of  guest  or 
fellow.       One,    fcwo    and    fchree  I      Buabia 
Hoch ! ' 

'Hoch!   Hoch!    Hoch!1   roared    fcwenty 
losty  young  v<  '    i 

The  Bpeech  had  prodnced  ita  effi  et . 
Greifs    speeches    osoally   did,   and    every 
stadent  drained  bis  cup  fco  fche  fcoast  with  a 
good  will. 

'But  after  all/  Bald  the  young  fellow  who 
had  trammed  fche  offensive  song,  'your 
friend  has  not  handled  a  Schläger  ainoe  fche 
daya  of  fche  flood  It  is  not  likely  fchat 
••an  get  fche  better  of  such  a  fellow  ae  B  aer 
— may  fche  incarnate  fchunder  fly  into  i 
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body  !     I  can  feel  that  splinter  in  my  jaw 
to  this  day  !' 

'  My  dear  boy/  said  Grief,  '  one  of  two 
things  will  happen.  Either  Eex  will  give 
Bauer  a  dose,  and  in  that  case  you  will  feel 
better ;  or  eise  Bauer  will  set  a  deep-carte 
into  Eex's  jaw,  exactly  where  he  hit  you, 
and  if  that  happens  you  will  feel  that  you 
are  not  alone  in  your  misfortunes,  which  is 
also  a  certain  satisfaction.' 

'  You  seem  remarkably  hopeful  about 
Eex,'  observed  the  student.  '  Here  he 
comes,'  he  added  as  the  door  opened  and 
Eex  appeared  attended  by  the  fox. 

Every  one  rose,  as  usual  when  a  visitor 
appears  under  such  circumstances.  Eex 
bowed  and  smile'd  serenely.  He  had  often 
been  a  guest  of  the  Swabians  and  knew  all 
present.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  seated 
on  the  chief's  right  hand.  Greif  rapped  on 
the  table. 

'  Korps  brothers,'  he  said,  *  our  friend  Eex 
visits  us  in  a  new  capacity.  He  comes  not 
as  usual  to  share  the  drinkin o;-horn  and  the 
yellow-black   song-book.      He   is  with   us 
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to-day  at-arma.     Lei  ua  drink  to 

bis  especial  welfai 

■  To    ymir    especial    welfare,1    said    each 
Btudent,  bolding  hia  cup  out  towaida  B 
and  theo  drinking  a  short  draught. 

1 1  revenge  myself  immediately,1  answ< 
Elex,  rising  aa  be  moved  bi         n  in  a  circle 
and  glanced  round  the  table.     Thephrai 
are  consecrated  by  immemorial  naage.     He 
drank,  bowed  and  reaumed  bia  He 

kiifw  well  enough  that  the  Swabiana  *  1  i « 1 
not  like  bim  over  well,  bul  he  waa  deter- 
mined  that,  Booner  or  later,  they  should 
change  theii  minda. 

1  I  oongratulate  you,1  Bald  the  Barne  Btudent 
wlio  had  beeil    talking  with  Greif,  'apon 
your  quarre]  with   Bauer.     X  u  could  not 
have  picked  oul  a  man  whom  I  deteat  m< 
cordially.   < >bserve  thisslash  in  my  iaw — i 
bone  Bplintera,  an  ai  nd  nine  stitct 

It  ia  a  reminiscence,  not  deai  but  near.' 

1 A    tin.'    cut,'    anawered    B  ravely 

examining  tlir  Bear,     '  A  regulär  n  i 
seh     «*,  b  gash  to  boaat  o£      \ 

I   sllppos.'  V 
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' Of  course,'  saicl  the  other,  with  the 
superiority  of  a  man  who  knows  the  exact 
part  of  the  face  exposed  to  each  cut.  l  It 
could  not  be  anything  eise.  He  has  the 
most  surprising  limberness  of  wrist,  and  he 
never  hits  the  bandage  by  mistake — never  ! 
You  strike  high  tierce  like  lightning  and 
your  blade  is  back  in  guard — oh  yes !  but 
before  you  are  there  his  deep-carte  sits  in 
the  middle  of  your  cheek.  Whatever  you 
do,  it  is  the  same.' 

Every  one  was  listening,  and  Greif 
frowned  at  the  Speaker,  whose  intention  was 
evident.  He  wanted  to  frighten  Eex  by  an 
account  of  his  adversary's  prowess.  Eex 
looked  grave  but  did  not  appear  in  the  least 
disturbed. 

'So?'  he  ejaculated.  'Keally!  Well,  I 
can  put  a  silver  thaler  in  my  cheek  and  save 
my  teeth,  at  all  events.  They  are  very 
good.' 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  response. 

'  But  that  is  contrary  to  the  code,'  objected 
the  student,  lau^hin^  with  the  rest.  He 
was  not  an  ill-humoured  man  in  reality. 
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•  Y<  — -I  was  joking,1  Baid  lux.  '  Bat  I 
once  Baw  a  man  fight  with  an  iron  aoee  <>n 
Ins  fec 

'  How  was   that  V   was  '1   by  every 

one. 

1  He  waa  a  brave  fellow  o£  the  right  Bort,' 
Bald  Elex,  'bat  he  had  a  long  aoee  and  a 
shorfl  arm.     In  fad  he  had  formed  the  habil 
o£   parrying  with   hia  aoee,   like    a    Greek 
statin- — you  know,  all  thoee  they  find  have 
had  theii  noeea  knocked  off  by  Turka     Now 
the  aoee  La  a  noble  feature,  and  üb  of 
Bervice  to  man,  when  he  wanta  to  find  <>nt 
whether  he  La  in  [taly  or  Germany.     Bat 
a  weapon  of  defenoe  it  Leavea  mach  to  be 
desired     The  man  o£  whom  1   am  telling 
von  had  grown  bo  much  oaed  to  asing  it  in 
thi-  way,  that   whenever  he  Baw  anythi 
Coming  in  the  Bhape  of  a  carte  he  throst  it 
forward  aa  natorally  aa  a  pig  doea  when  he 

-  an  acora,     After  a  coaple  of  - 
the  cartea  Bat  on  hia  nose  frombridj        üp, 
one  after  the  other,   like  the  dayB  of  the 
week  in  a  calendar.     Bat  when  the  third 
Bemester  began,  and  the  carfe  all 
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too  near  together,  and  sometimes  two  in  the 
Barne  place,  the  doctors  said  that  the  nose  was 
worn-out,  though  it  had  once  been  good. 
And  the  man  told  the  second  in  charge,  and 
the  second  told  the  first,  and  the  first  laid 
the  matter  before  the  assembled  Korps. 
Thereupon  the  whole  Seniorum  Conventus 
sat  in  solemn  committee  upon  this  war- 
worn  nose,  and  decided  that  its  owner  need 
fight  no  more.  But  he  was  not  only  brave; 
he  possessed  the  invention  of  Prometheus, 
combined  with  the  diabolical  sense  of 
humour  which  so  much  distinguished  the 
late  AEephistopheles.  He  offered  to  go  on 
fio-htino-  if  he  mio-ht  be  allowed  an  iron  nose. 
Goetz  of  Berlichingen,  he  said,  had  won 
battles  with  an  iron  band,  and  the  case  was 
analogous.  The  proposition  was  put  to 
the  vote  and  carried  unanimously  amidst 
thimders  of  applause.  The  iron  nose  was 
made  and  fitted  to  the  iron  eye-pieces,  and 
my  friend  appeared  on  the  fighting  ground 
lookin  er  like  a  fisjure  of  Kladderadatsch  dis- 
guised  as  Arminius.  He  wore  out  two  iron 
noses  while  he  remained  in  the  Korps,  but 
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the  destmctioo  of  th<-  enemy'a  weapoi 
morr  tlian  counterbalanced  thia  trifft 
expeo  W'lnn   he   left,   hia  armour  * 

attached  to  a   life-aized  photograpfa  of  ! 
head,  which  hanga  to  thia  day  above  two 
croesed  rapiera  in  the  Kneipe.     Thal  Lb  the 
history  of  the  man  with  the  iron  not 

There   had    been    much    half-suppresc 
laughter  while   Rex  was  telling  hi         ry, 
and   when    he   had    finished,   the   Btndei 
roared  with  delight.     !'•  x  had  oever  before 
given    himself  Bo  mach  trouble   to  ami 
them,  an«l  the  effect  <>!'  hia  oarrative  \. 

immn. 

'  He  talka  aa  if  he  knew  Bomething  about 
it,'  Baid  one,  nadging  hie         tibour. 

•  Perhapa  he  helped  to  wear  out  the  n« 
answeied  the  othei  -tili  laughic 

•  A  health  to  jrou  all,  B     .  diaini 
hia  lull  meaaure.     'And  may  none  of  yon 
parry  carte  with  the  proboecifl,'  he  add<  l, 
he  Bei  down  the  empty  cap. 

'Ha!     That  is  a  good  thing!'   laoghed 
the  voice  of  the  burly  Beoond  aa  h  red 

tln-  room.   hia  face  beaming  with  delight. 
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'  Out  with  the  foxes,  there  is  business  here 
for  a  few  minutes.' 

The  foxes,  who  were  not  privileged  to 
hear  the  deliberations  of  their  eiders  upon 
such  grave  matters,  rose  together  and  flled 
out,  carrying  their  pipes  and  drinking-cups 
with  them.  Then  the  second  sat  down  in 
his  vacant  place. 

<  Well  ? '  asked  Greif.     '  Is  it  all  settled  ?' 

'Yes.  The  cattle  wanted  to  fight  you 
first.  I  said  the  Philistiue  iusisted — excuse 
me,  no  offence.  Good.  Now — that  w7as 
all.' 

The  second  buried  his  nose  in  a  foaming 
tankard. 

'  Is  it  for  to-morrow  morning  ? '  asked 
Hex  calmly. 

'  Palmengarten,  back  entrance,  four  sharp.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Greif.  '  Are 
wre  to  fight  in  the  Palmengarten,  in  the 
restaurant  ? ' 

The  second  nodded,  and  lighted  his  pipe. 

'  Poetic,'  he  observed.  '  Marble  floor — 
fountain  playing  —  palm  trees  in  back- 
ground.' 
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•  Theo  we  mnsl  gotheieat  that  houi 
noi  to  be  Böen 

'  The  Poodle  thinka  it   La  al   Schnecken- 
winkel, and  La  going  out  by  the  early  train 
to  lie  in  wait."  chuckled  the  burly  Student 
'There  he  will  >it   all   the  morninß  like 
spairow  limed  ob  a  t  wi_ 

*  Qave  we  any  othei  paiia  ! '  ked 
( treif  abeently. 

■  Thiee  oth<  Two  E  ind  Höllen- 

:n.     He  ici  eone  to  bed  and  1  am  going 
ii'l  the  t  fter  him.     We  can  make 

a  night  o£  it,  it'  von  li' 

'  1  will   Btay  with    yon,1  Baid   Elex,  who 

med  jovially  inclined 

Neither  Greif  noi  the  seoond  thonght  it 
hia  businese  to  Buggesl  that  theii  combat- 
ant  had  better  gel  Borne  real  befoie  the 
battle.     W'hcn  two  o'clock  strack,  Rei  * 

ching  them  all  a  new  Bong,  which  v. 
not  in  the  book,  hia  clear  Btrong  voice  rii 
mg  out  Bteadily  and  tunefully  through  the 
Bmoky   chamber,    hia    smooth    complexion 
aeither  Quahed  nor  {»al«-  from  the  night 
carouaal,  hia  Btony  i  colotu  ad 

VOL.  I  B 
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forbidding,  as  bis  smile  was  genial  and  un- 
afFected. 

As  tbey  rose  to  go,  be  caugbt  sigbt  of  a 
buge  silver-mounted  born  that  bung  bebind 
bis  cbair. 

'I  will  drink  tbat  out  to-morrow  nigbt, 
with  your  permission/  be  said  witb  a  ligbt 
laugb. 

'  Bravo  !'  sbouted  tbe  excited  cborus. 

'  He  is  a  little  drunk/  wbispered  tbe 
Student  wbom  Bauer  bad  wounded,  address- 
ing  bis  neigbbour. 

1  Or  a  boaster,  wbo  will  back  down  tbe 
floor/  answered  tbe  otber  sbrugging  bis 
sboulders. 

'  I  bope  you  may  do  it/  said  tbe  first 
Speaker  aloud  and  turning  to  Eex.  '  If  you 
do,  I  will  empty  it  after  you  to  your  bealtb, 
and  so  will  every  Swabian  bere.' 

'  Ay,  tbat  will  we  !'  exclaimed  Greif,  and 
tbe  otbers  joined  readily  in  tbe  promise. 
Seeing  bow  probable  it  was  tbat  by  tbe  next 
evening  Eex  would  be  in  bed,  witb  a  bag  of 
ice  on  bis  bead,  it  was  not  likely  tbat  tbey 
would  be  called  upon  to  perform  tbe  feat 
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1  It  LS  a  beer-oath  then  !'  said  Rex     '  I. 
us  go  and  fight.' 

Ami  fchey  filed  out  into  the  narmw 
silently  and  quietly,  in   fear  of  attracting 

attention  to  their  movement 


CHAPTER   IX 

The  scene  presented  by  the  Palmengarten 
restaurant  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
was  extremely  stränge.  Since  Greif  and 
Eex  had  dined  together  in  the  place  on  the 
previous  evening,  the  arrangement  of  the 
hall  had  been  considerably  changed.  The 
palms  alone  remained  in  their  places  around 
the  four  sides,  and  their  long  spiked  leaves 
and  gigantic  fans  cast  fantastic  shadows 
under  the  brilliant  gaslight.  The  broad 
marble  floor  was  cleared  of  furniture  and 
strewn  with  sawdust,  some  fifty  chairs  being 
arranged  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
around  and  behind  the  fountain,  whose 
tiny  stream  rose  high  into  the  air  and 
tinkled  as  it  feil  back  again  into  the  basin 
below.     A    few   small   tables   remained    in 
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the  corner-.      The  place  was  lighted  by  a 
Corona   of  gas-jets,  and  was  on  the  whole 
SUB  bright  and  roorny  a  fencing  ground  as 
the  heart  of  a  Korps  Student  could  desnv. 
The  proprietor,  who  entered  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  .«heme,  moved  about,  followed  by 
a  oonfidential  waiter    in    hia  white  apron, 
examining  eveiy  detail,  adjusting  the  p<> 
tion  of  the  tablea  and  chaiis,  turning  the 
principal  kL*y  of  the  gas-jets  a  little  so  as 
to    obtain    the    best    possible    flame,    and 
every   qow  and    then  running  to  the   door 
which  opened  to  the  outer  chamben,  as  he 
fancied  that  he  heard  some  one  tapping  at 
the   street  entrance.      The   whole   effect  of 
the  preparationa   suggested   Bomething 
tween  a  concert    and   the   receptioD   of  a 
deputation,   and  no  one  would   have    si 
peetrd  that  a  party  of   young   men  w( 
aboat  to  engage  in  a  Berioua  toumament 
amidst  the  fantastic   decoiations   and   the 
shadows    of  the    beautiful  plants,   beneath 
the  rlood   of  light   that    bathed  eveiything 
in  warm  lustre. 

Presentlv  the  expected  signal  was  heard. 
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and  the  proprietor  rushed  breathlessly  to 
the  outer  door.  Greif,  Eex  and  their  com- 
panions  entered  swiftly  and  silently,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  liveried  servant  of  the  Korps 
who  carried  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
bags  and  bundles,  which  he  dropped  upon 
the  floor  with  a  grünt  of  satisfaction  as 
soon  as  he  was  inside.  Then  he  took  up 
his  bürden  again,  at  the  command  of  the 
burly  second,  and  carried  his  traps  into 
the  illuminated  hall.  With  the  speed  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  his  work  he  began  to 
unpack  everything,  laying  out  the  basket- 
hilts  of  the  rapiers,  adorned  with  battered 
colours,  side  by  side,  and  next  to  them 
half  a  dozen  bright  blades  freshly  ground 
and  cleaned,  each  with  its  weH-oiled  screw- 
nut  upon  the  rough  end  that  was  to  run 
through  the  guard,  while  the  small  iron 
wrench  was  placed  in  readiness  at  hand. 
Then  three  leathern  jerkins  were  taken 
from  their  sacks  and  examined  to  see 
whether  every  string  and  buckle  was  in 
order,  then  the  arm  and  neck  bandages, 
the  iron  eye-pieces,  the  gauntlets  padded 
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in  the  wrist,  the  long  gloves  and  stout 
caps  with  leathern  visors  worn  by  the 
seconds,  the  regulation  Shirts  for  the  com- 
batants,  the  bottle  of  spirits  for  rubbing 
their  tired  arms,  a  couple  of  sponges,  and 
a  dozen  trifles  of  all  sorts — in  a  word,  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  Student  warfare. 

The  next  person  to  appear  upon  the 
ground  was  the  surgeon,  a  young  man  with  a 
young  beard,  who  had  not  been  many  years 
out  of  a  Korps  himself,  and  who  understood 
by  experience  the  treatnient  of  every  Scratch 
and  wound  that  a  rapier  can  inflict.  He  also 
carried  a  bag,  thouo;h  a  small  one.  and  be^an 
to  lay  out  his  instruments  in  a  business-like 
fashion  upon  the  table  reserved  for  his  use. 
Then  there  was  another  sumnions  from  the 
door  and  the  members  of  the  Rhine  Korps 
filed  silently  in,  their  dark  blue  caps  con- 
trasting  oddly  with  the  brilliant  yellow  of 
the  Swabians.  They  saluted  gravely  and 
kept  together  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  Next  came  the  Westphalians,  in 
green  caps,  and  the  Saxons  with  black  ones, 
tili  nearly  a  hundred  students  filled  half  the 
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available  space  in  the  hall.  Then  the 
seconds  in  charge  met  together  in  the  centre 
and  looked  over  their  lists  of  duels.  There 
was  a  moment  of  total  silence  in  the 
Chamber,  until  the  result  was  known,  for  no 
one  could  teil  exactly  which  duel  would  be 
fought  first.  Then  the  four  separated  again 
and  returned  quickly  tc  their  comrades. 

'  We  are  to  let  fly  first/  said  the  Swabian 
second  to  his  chief.  '  Now,  Höllenstein,  old 
man,  jump  into  your  drumming  skin  ! ' 

'  You  will  be  next/  said  Greif  turning  to 
Rex  and  speaking  in  an  undertone.  '  You 
had  better  dress  while  Höllenstein  is  out 
with  the  Saxon.  The  affair  will  not  last 
long,  I  fancy.' 

Höllenstein,  a  thickset  fellow  with  a 
baby's  complexion,  but  whose  sharp  eye 
showed  his  temper,  went  quietly  about  the 
Operation  of  dressing.  assisted  by  a  couple  of 
foxes,  the  second  in  charge  and  the  Korps 
servant,  who  was  as  expert  in  preparations 
for  duels  as  an  English  valet  in  dressing  his 
master  for  following  the  hounds.  In  ten 
minutes  everything  was  ready,  the  seconds 
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on  each  aide  drew  od  theii  glo 
the  long  visora  of  tlieir  capa  well  over  th< 
eyes,  took  their  Munt  rapiera  in  hau«!  and 
stepped   forward      The  witnessea  of  each 

party,alsogloved»a1 1  on  the  lefl  ofthe  com- 

batant&jil  being  bheirdutytowatchthe  blad 
and    fco   see   whether   either   fencei  backed 
down  the  ground.    Ihe  nmpire  took  out  bis 
pocket-book    and    penci]    and    stop-watch, 
and  place. 1  him8elf  where  he  could  look  acr 

the  fighting.     The  armed  fightera  sl 1  ap 

face  fco         at  half  the  length  of  the  rot  i 
a  novice  rapporting  the  righl  arm  <>t"  each 
high  in  the  air. 

■  Paukanten  parat  !      An-  1 1 1  *  *  oombatanta 
idy?1  inquired  tli«'  ompire,  who  was  I 
chief  of  the  Westphaliai 

*  Parat]    Ready!1  was  ans wered  firom  both 
Bidea  simultaneoaaly. 

•  Bilence  ! "  cried  the  nmpire.  cThe  duel 
rins.  Auf  die  Mensur  !  Fertig  !  Los!1 
Höllenstein   and    his    adversary   walked 

forward,  accompanied  by  their  aecon 
E  ich  Btruck  a  formal  fcierce  cut  at  the  otl 
and  a  halt  was  cried.     TL  .ivd 
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and  the  umpire  repeated  the  words  '  To  the 
fight !  Eeady !  Go  ! '  and  the  duel  began 
in  earnest.  Both  were  accomplished 
swordsmen,  and  the  combat  promised  to  be 
a  long  one.  They  exhibited  to  the  ad- 
miring  spectators  every  intricacy  of  Schläger 
fencing,  in  all  its  wonderful  neatness  and 
quickness  of  cut  and  parry.  From  time  to 
time  a  halt  was  called,  and  each  man  retired 
to  his  original  place,  his  right  arm  being 
caught  and  held  in  air  by  the  '  bearing-fox/ 
as  the  novice  is  called  whose  business  it  is 
to  fill  the  office.  The  object  of  this  pro- 
ceeding  is  to  prevent  a  rush  of  blood  to  the 
arm,  which  might  cause  pain  and  numbness 
in  the  member  and  interfere  with  the  com- 
batant's  quickness. 

6  A  couple  of  good  fencers/  remarked  Eex 
as  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  went  to 
prepare  himself  for  what  was  before  him. 

'You  will  see  what  will  happen,' 
answered  Greif  with  a  smile  of  confidence 
in  his  comrade. 

The  '  drumming/  as  the  students  call  it, 
proceeded  for  some  minutes,   and   nothing 
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was  heard  in  the  hall  but  the  sharp  whiatk 
and  ring  of  the  bladea  and  the  sound  of 
shuffling  feet  apon  the  Bawdust-covered 
floor.  All  at  once  Höllenstein  turned 
Ins  band  completely  round  apon  hiflwrist  in 
the  act  of  striking  what  ia  called  a  deep- 
carte,  remained  a  moment  in  this  singular 
position,  which  Beemed  t<»  confuse  his  ad- 
veraary,  and  theo  aa  the  lattei  was  malring 
ap  Ins  mind  what  to  do,  suddenly  finiahed 
the  movement  and  retorned  to  his  gnaid  in 
time    to    parry    the    inevitable    tier  A 

thin  line  of  searlet  instantly  appeared  lipon 
the  Saxon's  face,  straight  aeross  his  left 
elit-ek. 

'  Halt  ! '  cried  both  seconds  at  onee. 

'  She  sat ! '  exclaimed  the  Becond  of  the 
Swabians,  throwing  down  his  Munt  sword 
and  making  l<»r  a  goblet  of  beer  that  v 
placed  in  readineea  for  him,  as  thoogh  he 
took  no  further  interest  in  the  pioceedinga 
Höllenstein  Btood  aa  usual  with  his  arm  rap- 
ported  by  the  noviee,  while  the  Saxon  i 
examined  by  the  surgeon. 

■  Abfuhr  I '    said  the    Latter.      The    woid 
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means  that  the  wounded  man  must  be 
removed. 

1  Please  to  declare  the  Abfuhr  ! '  said  the 
Swabian  second  relinquishing  his  glass  and 
turning  sharply  to  the  umpire. 

'Saxonia  is  led  away,'  declared  the 
Westphalian  chief,  making  a  note  of  the  fact 
in  his  pocket-book,  and  shutting  up  his  watch. 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  Höllen- 
stein had  given  up  his  sword  and  was  be- 
ginning  to  disarm,  while  a  fox  wiped  the 
Perspiration  from  his  placid  pink  face. 

'  Nicely  done,  old  man,'  said  Greif, 
Coming  up  to  him. 

'  I  like  that  way  of  doing  it,  do  not  you  ? ' 
inquired  Höllenstein  with  a  childlike  smile. 
'  I  practised  all  last  summer  on  my  fatker's 
orderly.  You  know  we  always  keep  fencing 
things  at  honie.' 

1  And  how  did  the  soldier  like  it  ? '  asked 
Greif  with  a  laugh. 

*  Better  than  you  would,'  replied  the  other 
laughiug,  too.  '  He  is  a  clever  churl  and  has 
discovered  the  answer  to  the  attack.  Give 
me  some  beer,  little  fox  I ' 
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The    novice    obeyed,    and    a    H 
draughl   interrapted  die  interview, 
tanied  fco  B        ipan  wh<  the  iron 

being   adjnsted      All  the 
Swabiana  preeenl  were  collected  around  him, 

cepting  the  second,  who  Bai   in  Bolitary 
glory  by  lii-  beer,  oppoaite  the  EUiini  l\ 
awaitio          ata  with  >t<>lid  indifferei 

•  Take  care  I '  Bald  ( Ireif  whispering  into 
the  ear  of  bis  friend     '  1  ha  Been 

i  fence,  and  Banei  Gunou 

1  Bemember the  bi^r  ln-rn!"  >aid  suimi  of 
the  men  around  him. 

'  I  will  QOl   :  it,'  ai  mil- 

big, aa  he  opened  and  Bhul  hia  band  in  the 

mtl.'t,  ii ml  theo  beld  out  the  palm  fco  be 
ehalked.      '  And  I  hope  you  will  not 
your  promiaea  eil  her,1  he  addecL 

•  Will   you   DOt    havo  a  l>rand\ 

aaked  Borne  one  with  a 
tinge  of  irony. 

■  M\  friend,'  replied  Et  c,  turning  ahaiply 
round  in  the  directioD  of  tl 

cactly   fifteeo    minutea    after    the    ir< 
"Qo,"  1  will  drink  a  bottle  <•!'  ehampagi 
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with  you,  and  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if 
you  would  direet  the  waiter  to  put  the  wine 
in  ice  at  once,  as  it  will  scarcely  be  cool  in 
so  short  a  time.' 

'  Willingly,'  said  the  student  with  a  dry 
laugh,  in  which  some  of  the  bystanders 
joined,  while  all  looked  curiously  at  the 
man  who  seemed  so  absolutely  sure  of 
success.  Greifs  face  was  grave,  however, 
and  he  himself  selected  the  rapier  for  Kex's 
hand.  All  was  ready  and  the  adversaries 
stood  up  in  their  places.  Bauer  the  Ehine 
Korps  man,  was  an  ugly  sight.  The  eye- 
pieces  gave  a  singularly  sinister  expression 
to  Ins  sallow  face,  and  his  disorderly  hair 
looked  like  a  wig  of  twisted  black  wire, 
while  the  jerkin  he  wore  seemed  almost 
dropping  from  his  long,  sinewy  frame.  He 
made  his  sharp  weapon  whistle  three  or 
four  times  in  the  air  and  tapped  his  foot 
impatiently  upon  the  marble  floor  as  though 
anxious  to  begin.  Greifs  heart  beat  quickly, 
and  he  was  conscious  that  he  would  in- 
finitely  rather  fight  the  duel  himself. 

The  umpire  began  by  declaring  that  the 
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dual  was  between  Ben  Bauer  o£  the  Rhine 
Korpe  and  Ben  Elex,  who  foughl  witfa 
B    ibian  vreapona 

1  Formerly  of  the  Beidelb        S        I 
siaii  i:    i  quietly. 

Every  one  Btarted  and  looked  at  bim,  on 
bearing  the   name  of  the   moel    n  uoi  ued 

KorjMB  in  I  i.-nnany. 

1  W'ii  li  .1  < !         I '  inquired  the  um] 
politely,  and   holding  Ins  pencil    ready    to 

entei  the  fad  upon  hi  1 k, 

I  :!-!,*  anaweted  Etei  laconically. 
The  studenta  looked  ;it   eacb  other  and 
ran  to  wonder  bow  it  was  poesible  thafl 

such    an    important     pei  I    fonnar 

ehiel  of  the  Beidelberg  Saxo-Pru  could 

h;iv.'  so  long  ooncealed  bis  identity.  Hut 
the  umpiredid  qoI  vrait,though  he  fced 

t hat  Etaz  musf  baye  been  in  activity  i  wrv 
long  timc  igo.      Of  oonnej  the  Statement 

niust    l»o    truc.   M   any   one   might    writY  it 

mtly  by  a  reference  to  the 
1  Paukanten  parat  V  inquired  t!i<i  umpi 

1  Parat  |' 

The  speetat  red  that  B   i  i  'a  1 
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tierce  was  more  than  formal,  and  that  if 
Rex's  guard  had  not  been  good,  it  might 
very  well  have  done  some  damage.  Rex's 
fencins;  was  altoo;etlier  different  from  Hol- 
lensteins.  He  seemed  to  possess  neither 
the  grace  nor  the  dexterity  wkich  distin- 
guished  that  gentle  swordsman,  altkough  in 
figure  he  was  fax  lighter  and  more  actively 
made.  And  yet  Bauer  could  not  get  at 
him.  He  was  one  of  those  fencers  who 
seem  to  work  awkwardly,  but  who  some- 
times  puzzle  their  adversaries  rnore  than 
any  professional  master  of  the  art.  His 
movements  appeared  to  be  slow  and  yet 
they  were  never  behind  tinie,  and  he  had 
a  curious  instinct  about  what  was  Coming. 
Bauers  famous  deep-cartes  were  always  met 
by  a  cut  which  at  once  parried  the  attack 
and  confused  the  striker.  Once  or  twice 
Rex's  long  blade  shot  out  above  his  ad- 
versary's  head  with  tremendous  force,  but 
Bauer  was  tau,  quick  and  accomplished,  and 
the  attempt  did  not  succeed.  Greif  began 
to  feel  that  the  match  was  by  no  means  an 
uneven  one,  and  he  breathed  more  freely. 


1  I  think  jrou  oould  manage  it,  if  you  ti 
haider,'  be  whi  ;  fco  Sex,  du 

halt 

•  ( >f  com  oawered   Bei      '  Whal  do 

\(»u  «xjm  Even  through  the  iroD  •  ■; 

mld    B66   the   cnlni  ;iy 

Btare  of  bia  friend' 

Greif  wonld  have  beeD  more  than  Bai 
fied  it'  the  duel  ended  withov  h  on 

eithei         .  ;m<l  Buch  a  resull   vrould  ha 
more  bhan  Burprised  the 
encounter.      Ever  preaent    knew   by 

perienoe     that    in    t 
month'a    pi  h  all  t In-   i 

and  ßkill  which  a  man  !    j  »<»>.-  Im 

bad  qoI  tonched  a  rapiei  for 
th( 

botfa  remained  anhört,  ( I 
&  i  should  bave  boasted  that   1 

>led  and   laid   ap 
Heanwhile  the  Baturnine  ßhine  n 
Blowly  ai  arm  became  by 

the  protracti  «1  effort.     Hi>  wiry  1< 
matted  with  Perspiration, 
knit  themselvea  into  an  agly  frown,  v 
.  i 
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was  made  more  liideous  by  the  black  iron 
spectacles,  he  stamped  his  foot  angrily,  and 
made  desperate  efforts  to  get  at  Rex's  face 
with  bis  favourite  under-cut. 

'  I  am  going  to  try  now,'  said  Rex  during 
the  next  halt,  and  turning  bis  head  to  Greif. 

He  went  forward  again,  and  every  one 
noticed  that  his  rapier  was  higher  than 
usual  and  seemed  not  to  cover  bim  at  all. 
He  brandished  it  in  the  air  in  a  way  that 
looked  utterly  foolhardy.  Bauer  came  on 
furiously,  feeling  that  if  he  failed  now  he 
must  be  laustfied  at  for  ever.  His  lon^  arm 
turned  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and 
every  one  saw  the  wbistling  blade  flash 
towards  Rex's  unprotected  cheek.  To  the 
amazement  of  all  present  the  cut  did  not 
take  effect.  There  was  a  loud  clash  of 
steel,  accompanied  by  a  harsh,  grating 
noise.  With  irresistible  fury  Rex  had 
brought  down  bis  weapon,  countering  in 
carte,  parrying  with  bis  basket-hilt  and 
then  tearing,  as  it  were,  the  reverse  edge 
of  his  flexible  blade  through  his  enemy's 
face,  from  forehead  to  chin. 
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'Shc  sal  I1  exclaimed  the  Bwabiao  Becond, 
mechanically.  Bul  instead  of  dropping  bis 
blunl  Bword  and  making  for  hia  beer,  he 
stood  open-mouthed,  Btaring  Btupidly  al  the 
nnfortunate  Bauer,  aa  bhough  he  could  not 
believe  lii-  The  Bargeon  ran  forward, 

looked    al    the    wound    and    abnoet    im- 
mediately  nodded  to  the  umpire. 

'  Rhenania  üa  led  away  ! '  said  the  lal  I 
in  the  midsl  of  a  dead  sileu 

It  would  have  beeil  contrary  to  custom 
and  etiquette  for  the  Swabiana  to  manif 
any  noisy  Batisfaction  al  the  result  o£  the 
aflair,    bul    aa    Rei    drew    back    he    v 
Boirounded    and    hemmed    in    by    Greife 
comrades,    prho   tore   the   rapier   from    hia 

isp,  pressed  hia  gloved  hands,  antied 
the  atringa  and  loosed  the  bucklea  of  hia 
jerkin,  wiped  the  Blight  Perspiration  from 
hia  face,  and  diveeted  him  of  all  hia  de- 
fensive aocoutrementa  almost  before  he  had 
breath  to  Bpeak.  A  couple  of  novi 
rabbed  hia  arm,  while  twenty  yonng  i«  11- 
congratulated  him  in  an  änderten  The 
two  who   were    nearest    were    the   Btad< 
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whom  Bauer  had  formerly  hurt,  and  the 
one  with  whom  Rex  had  promised  to  drink 
the  wine.  The  latter  held  a  glass  of  Cham- 
pagne to  the  conqueror's  lips. 

'  Your  health,'  said  Rex  as  he  drank.  '  It 
is  not  too  cold  to  drink,'  he  added  with  a 
smile  when  he  had  tasted  the  liquid. 

'  "With  a  little  practice,  you  would  have 
to  drink  it  hot/  laughed  the  other. 

1  Yoii  must  teach  me  that  trick,'  said  the 
rosy-cheeked  Höllenstein.  '  It  is  the  best 
I  ever  saw.5 

'  The  Ehine  Korps  will  have  to  make  a 
contract  for  buying  iron  noses  wholesale/ 
remarked  some  one  eise,  ref erring  to  the 
story  Rex  had  told  on  the  previous  evening. 

Greif  stood  near  by,  looking  on,  with 
undisguised  satisfaction,  and  not  yet  alto- 
gether  recovered  from  his  surprise.  He 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  Rex's  position 
with  regard  to  the  Korps  was  wholly 
changed,  and  that  henceforth  his  friend  was 
likely  to  be  almost  as  populär  as  himself. 
The  fact  that  Rex  had  been  chief  of  the 
Saxo  -  Prussians  was   in    itself   a    sufficient 
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recommendation  and  would  long 
inspired  them  with  respect,  had  Bei  choaen 
to  diacloee  In-  former  dignity.     Q]       w<>n- 
dered  why  he  had  been  silent .  but  on  the 
whole  he  waa  Lila«  1  thal  the  man  Bhould  hai 
earned    popnlarity    by   an    exploit    rat:.- 
tlian  npun  the  Btrength  of  1.        rmer  im- 
portan 

Foi  I  he  j ■!■•  •-■■:.! .  converaation  waa  im} 
edble.     A  conple  o£  Greife  aovicea  were  to 

ou1   for  the  firat  time,  and  it  w< 
sarv  to  encourage  them  and  Bee  thal  evei 
thing  wcnt  well.     Bwabia  was  in  ln<-k  on 
(hat   day,    foi   the   two    yontha   aoqnitted 
themselvea  honoürably,  each  fighting  fifteen 
ronnda  withonl  being  touched,  and  each  in- 
flicting  a   conple   of   \         mall   Berate] 
apon  their  enemi« 

•  A  white  day  for  the  Swabians,1  Baid 
( heilt  when  he  at  a  down  t<>  a  Baus 

and  a  i  >f  beer  for  breakfs 

Elia  Korpa  had  oothing  more  t<>  <!<>  with 
the  proceedings,  for  they  had  aomoie  dnela 
on  the  day'a  li-t.  and  aa  none  of  them  had 
been    hart,    they    prepared    t<>   watch    the 
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subsequent  figlits  over  a  glass  of  beer, 
collecting  themselves  round  Greif,  Rex,  and 
the  thirsty  second.  It  was  by  this  time 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  gas 
burned  steadily  overhead  and  the  meeting 
of  arms  proceeded  as  regularly  and  quickly 
as  any  Roman  show  of  gladiators.  From 
time  to  time  the  Korps  servants  washed  the 
blood-stained  marble  floor  and  threw  down 
fresh  sawdust  for  the  next  encounter.  The 
surgeon  and  the  wounded  were  kept  out  of 
sight  behind  the  plants,  and  nothing  dis- 
agreeable  met  the  eye.  The  gleam  and 
flashino;  of  the  steel  swords  under  the 
yellow  light,  the  gay  colours  of  the  caps, 
the  quick  movements  of  combatants  and 
seconds  were  all  pleasant  to  see  against  the 
background  of  stately  exotic  plants  which 
made  the  hall  look  like  a  great  conserva- 
tory. 

Greif  looked  at  it  all  and  enjoyed  it, 
almost  wishino;  that  this  mischt  be  the  last 
scene  of  the  kind  which  he  should  attend, 
and  that  he  might  always  have  the  impres- 
sion  of  it  when  he  thought  of  Ins  student 
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life,  so  different  from  the  diamal  i 

that  aomel imea  took  place  in  i 

oi  in  onthoua  country  inn&     In  some 

\va\>  he   preferred  the  Palm« 

fighting    gronnd    to   the   fori  in 

which  the  sommer  duela   w(         »metin 

fought.     He  feit,  aa  he  b 

hia  Korpe,  and  tooked  ap  to  bj 

v  mach  aa  he  d  ;   B  emperor 

Draal    have  feit    in   hia  lii.. 
arena.      A   deep 

aded  apon   bis  bouL     II«'  had  the  b< 
place,  hia   Korpe  had   been  victorioua,   hia 
best    Eriend  had  highly  diatinguiahed   him- 
Belf,  jußtifying  Greif  a  own  opinion  of  bim, 
and   gaining    in    ten    min  the   n 

and  admiration  of  all  hia  oomz  &  i 

watched  bim  in  rilen 
cnxesa  bis  thougl 

1  Y(  s,  V"ii  are  a  lucky  fellow,1  he  Baid  at 
last,  hitting  the  mark  aa  uaoaL 

The  worda  chilled  Grei£  and  hia  ezpi 

d  changed     All  al  once,  in  thal  crowded 
place  of  meeting,  amidat  the 
victory  and  the  ment  of  oth< 
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the  memory  of  his  home  in  the  dark  forest 
rose  before  bim  like  a  gloomy  sbaclow.  His 
mind  went  back  to  tbat  evening  when 
Kex's  first  precliction  bad  been  so  suddenly 
fulfllled,  and  tben,  in  an  instant,  it  flasbed 
upon  bim  tbat  only  last  nigbt  Eex  bad 
been  drawing  circles  and  stränge  figures 
upon  tbe  marble  table  at  tbe  moment  when 
Bauer  bad  approacbed  them.  He  turned  to 
bis  friend  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

'  You  knew  it  by  tbe  figure,'  he  said. 
'  That  is  tbe  reason  you  were  so  confident.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Eex  quietly.  '  Of  course 
I  did.' 

'It  is  true  tbat  you  are  a  first-rate  fencer/ 
remarked  Greif  doubtfully. 

'  Notbing  extraordinary.  Tbe  man  bad 
not  a  cbance,  from  tbe  first,  especially  as 
we  settled  tbe  matter  so  soon  after  tbe 
question  was  asked.' 

'  What  question  ? ' 

'  Tbe  question  I  asked  when  I  set  up  tbe 
figure.' 

Greif  was  silent.  He  could  not  bring 
bimself  to  believe  in  what  he  regarded  as  a 
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Bham  Bciencej  and   he  could   n<  oncile 

any   belief    in    such  irditiea   with   die 

indubitable  fad  t  hat  Res  was  a  mos!  en- 
lightened  man.  learned  in  hia  own  depart- 
ment,   cultivated    in    mind,  arnei 

old-faahioned  prejudicea  and  ideas,  diatru 
ful  of  all  cheap  tt  and  of  all  scientific 

men  who  talked  eloquently  abont  the  pro- 
gresfl  of  learning.  Thal  Buch  a  peraon 
Bhould  pul  any  faith  in  aatrology  was  a 
monstroufl  incongruity.  And  yel  Elex  not 
only  trusted  in  whal  he  pretended  to  fore- 
trll,  bu1  was  actually  willing  to  riak  serioua 
personal  injuriea  on  the  Btrength  of  hia 
divinations.  Greif  thoughl  ofwhat  he  had 
read  concerning  fanatica  and  the  alm< 
incredibl  l    fortune   which   Bometina 

attended  them.  Then  a  wild  desire  o  me 
liim  to  know  wliat  Res  had  in  the  figure 

on  th.it  memorable  night  which  had  broughl 
the  newa  <>i*  Rieseneck'fl  intended  return. 
1  We   bave   not    spoken  <>!'  thoae  thü 
latery,'  he  said  after  a  long  pause.     '  Will 
you  teil  me  whal  it  ia  thal  must  happen  to 
me,  according  to  your  tl. 
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'There  are  some  things  o£  which  it  is 
best  not  to  talk  at  all/  Rex  answered,  look- 
ing  earnestly  at  his  companion.  His  hard 
eyes  softened  a  little. 

'  Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ? '  asked  Greif  with 
an  attempt  to  laugh. 

'  It  is  as  bad  as  that ;  and  as  it  will  all 
happen  through  no  fault  of  yours,  and  since 
nothing  which  you,  at  least,  can  do,  could 
prevent  it,  it  is  better  that  you  should  not 
know/ 

'  You  will  not  teil  me  ? ' 

'  Not  unless  you  insist  upon  it,  and  you 
will  not.' 

'  Why  not  ?  I  do  insist,  as  much  as  one 
friend  can  with  another/  Greif  could  not 
quite  submit  to  Rex's  way  of  saying  what 
he  would  do,  or  would  not  do. 

'  There  are  good  reasons  why  you  should 
not/  returned  the  latter  calmly.  'In  the 
first  place  we  are  good  friends,  and  if  I  told 
you  what  is  before  you,  it  would  be  im- 
possible  not  to  injure  our  amicable  relations. 
You  feel  that,  as  well  as  I  do.  If  warning 
could  help  you  in  the  least,  I  would  not  be 
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BÜent  [£  I  had  any  advice  fco  give  you,  I 
would  offer  it.  at  the  risk  o£  offending  you. 
You  know  fchal  in  your  hearl  you  would  nol 
quite  believe  me,  if  I  spoke,  and  that  you 
would  always  foncy  l  had  some  objed  in 
view,  iintil  all  were  accomplished.  Even 
theu  you  mighl  aever  forgel  I  he  du 
able  associatioD  between  my  personality  and 
your  calamitiea  I  prefer  to  remain  where 
1  am  in  your  estimatioiL  Beaides,  why 
Bhould  I  cause  you  all  the  pain  o£  antici] 
tion,  wheu  ii  ein  do  no  good  !  After  all, 
Dobody  Lb  infallible,  Wbat  if  I  had  made  a 
mistake  in  my  calculationa 

'That  Lb  trn.-.'  answered  Greif,  though  hia 
tone  showed  Borne  doubt  Although  he 
really  did  not  believe  that  calculation  or 
mathematics  ofany  Bort  had  anything  to  do 
with  Rex's  seemins  knowledge  of  future 
events.  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  Beemed 
.-mall  indeed,  wheD  Rex  himaelf  sugg 
it. 

1 1  knew  you  would  not  inerial 
1  [ndeed   it    i>  much  better  to  watch  th< 
two  fellows  drumming  on  each  other's  I 
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and  to  drink  our  early  draught  in  peace 
without  speculating  about  the  future.  Look 
at  them  !  It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  not  a  Scratch  yet,  though  they  liit  eack 
otker  with  every  tierce,  flat  as  a  soup-plate 
falling  upon  a  millpond.  But  it  is  a  pretty 
sigdit.' 

Greif  did  not  answer.  The  gladiatorial 
show  had  lost  its  charms  for  him  and  his 
mind  brooded  gloomily  over  Coming  events. 
The  sun  was  not  up,  though  it  was  broad 
dawn  when  he  and  his  companions  went  out 
into  the  cool,  silent  streets,  realising  when 
they  breathed  the  morning  air  the  closeness 
of  the  heated  atmosphere  they  had  quitted. 
They  separated  by  degrees,  dropping  off, 
one  after  the  other,  as  each  approached  his 
lodgings,  but  before  going  home  they  all 
accompanied  Eex  to  the  street  door  of  his 
dwelliug. 

When  Greif  was  alone  he  threw  open  his 
window  to  the  fresh  morning  breeze,  and 
sitting  down  as  he  was,  drank  iu  the  air. 
which  to  him  seemed  so  delightfully  sweet, 
thouo-h  it  would  have  chilled  a  weaker  man 
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to  the  bona     it  was  all  fche  refreshmenl 
needed,  in  Bpite  of  a  sleeplese  oigl  nt 

chiefly   in   an   atmoephere   heated    bj 
and  beavy  with  the  fumea  of  t"1  The 

morning,  too,  «rat         ptionally  cleai  and 
beautifuL       A    acarcely    perceptible    mi 
blended  the  neutral  tinta  o£  the  old  town 
with  the  feint  coloura  of  the  Bky,   which 
changed  by  gentl  -  frorn  dark  bhie 

to  violet,  frorn  violel  to  pal  en,  theo 

to  yeüow  and  then  at  last  to  the  living  blue 
of  day  above,  while  a  vast  fan  of  golden 
light  trembled  above  the  Bpot  whence  the 
Bun  would  presently  ri  The  level  raya 
gilded  the  Blender  cathedra!  spire,  and  I 
glaaa  of  many  a  pointed  gable-window  in 
the  town  Bent  back  the  flaming  reflection. 
All  above  WOB  wann,  and  all  below  was  cold 

in  the  blue  ahadow  thal   -tili  darkened  the 
flowing  riverandthe  narrowsl  beyond. 

For  a  tinir  Greif  gave  himaftlf  uj»  to  the 
pleasnre  of  the  sight  and  ition.     Eia 

instinctive  love  of  nature  waa  b!  i 
to  abeorb  bia  whole  being  in  momen 

for  it  was  real,  and  not  cultivated,  thorouj 
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and  altogether  unconscious  of  itself.  But 
when  the  exceptional  loveliness  of  the  dawn 
and  sunrise  was  drowned  in  the  flooding 
light  of  an  ordinarily  fine  day,  Greif  rose 
from  his  seat  by  the  window  and  went  about 
the  business  of  dressing  regretfully,  as  though 
he  wished  that  the  mornino;  might  sink  back 
again  into  the  twilight,  as  quickly  as  in  the 
far  north,  when  the  sun  first  shows  the  edge 
of  his  disc  above  the  horizon  in  early  spring. 
He  had  no  thought  of  taking  any  rest, 
and  intended  to  go  to  the  University  as 
usual,  for  it  was  a  part  of  his  Teutonic 
character  to  take  his  amusement  at  the 
expense  of  his  sleep  rather  than  to  the 
detriment  of  his  work.  After  such  a  night 
an  Italian  would  have  gone  to  bed,  a  French- 
man  would  have  swallowed  a  brimming  glass 
of  absinthe  and  would  have  passed  the  day 
in  visiting  his  fellow  -  students,  or  fellow- 
artists,  an  Englishman  would  have  taken  a 
plunge  in  the  icy  river  and  would  have  gone 
for  a  walk  in  the  country.  But  Greif  did 
none  of  these  things.  He  drank  his  coffee 
and  went   to  his    books    and   his  lectures 
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aa  though  nothing  unu.sual  had  happened 
He  did  it  mechanicaüy  and  feit  himself 
obliged  to  do  it,  aa  mach  as  any  guaid- 
officei  in  Berlin,  who  comea  home  from  a 
ball  at  dawn,  exchangea  the  Inadmißsible 
kid  riovea  and  varnished  boote  he  wears  in 

dety  for  the  regulation  articlea  of  Leather, 
smooths  bis  hair  with  the  little  broshea  he 
always  has  in  hia  pocket,  draws  hia  sword 
and  marchea  out  with  his  Company  of  grena- 
diera  to  the  exeicising  ground,  aa  merrily  and 

oaturally  aa  bhough  he  had  spent  the  night 
in  bed. 

Before  he  left  the  house  asain.  Greif  re- 
ceived  a  letter  ßrom  hie  Gather.  It  was  Borne 
time  ednce  the  latter  had  mentioned  Ri< 
neck,  and  Grt'if  did  not  now  expect  any 
newa  conceming  hini.  JI«-  tnrned  pale 
he  read  the  contenta  It  appeared  t hat 
Rieseneck  had  landed  in  Europe  and  in- 
tended  to  proceed  without  delay  to  Berlin, 
in  order  to  report  oimself  at  the  Home 
Office  aa  one  who  deaired  to  take  advantage 
of  the  amnesty  with  the  intention  of  roid- 
ing in  hia  native  conntry. 
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'  I  myself,'  wrote  Greifenstein,  '  have 
serious  doubts  in  this  matter.  I  cannot 
believe  that  your  uncle  is  included  in  the 
general  pardon  for  political  offenders.  He 
committed  a  crime  against  both  civil  and 
military  law  and  was  condemned  by  a  court- 
martial.  It  would  have  been  more  respect- 
able  to  shoot  bim  at  once.  As  this  was  not 
done,  I  have  actually  been  obliged  to  write 
to  him  now,  warning  him  that  in  my  opinion 
he  is  not  safe.  In  the  meanwhile,  be  care- 
ful,  my  dear  boy,  and  keep  amongst  your 
own  Korps,  where  you  are  not  likely  to  have 
trouble  about  your  infamous  relation.  He 
is  not  worth  fighting  for,  though  you  would 
of  course  be  obliged  to  go  out  if  a  stranger 
made  disagreeable  remarks.  Happily,  in  a 
little  more  than  a  month,  you  will  be  at 
home,  where  such  things  cannot  occur. 
Praise  be  to  Heaven,  we  are  very  well, 
though  your  mother  continues  to  be  more 
silent  than  usual.  Hexerl  has  got  over  the 
distemper  very  well  and  is  a  fine  pup.  I 
have  decided  not  to  feil  the  old  wood,  though 
it  is  quite  time.     What  need  have  I  for  the 
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money  \  Lct  the  treea  stand  tili  the  wind 
blows  them  «low n.  Perhapa  yon  will  be 
glad,  though  yon  do  not  often  go  to  that 
pari  of  the  forest.     I  li  nt  your  rifle 

Stuttgardt  to  be  re-sighted  i  i  wisht 

And  bo,  good-bye.1 

Greif  put  the  letter  into  hia  pockel  and 
wriit   gloomily  on  hia  way  to  the  Lecture, 
reflecting  that  at  thal  7ery  momenl  Rj 
neck  waa  probably  on  hia  way  to  Berlin. 
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CHAPTEK  X 

The  snow  feil  heavily  in  the  Black  Forest 
cluring  the  third  week  of  December.  It  lay 
in  great  white  drifts  against  the  huge  ram- 
part  of  Greifenstein,  blown  against  the  rough 
masonry  by  the  bitter  north  wind,  until  the 
approach  to  the  main  gate  was  a  deep  trench 
dug  in  the  white  covering  of  the  earth.  The 
driving  blast  had  driven  great  patches  of 
flakes  against  the  lofty  wall  so  that  they 
stuck  to  the  stones  and  looked  like  broad 
splashes  of  white  paint.  The  north  sides  of 
the  pointed  roofs  on  the  towers  were  white, 
too,  and  gleamed  in  the  occasional  bursts  of 
sunshine  that  interrupted  the  fierce  weather. 
In  the  forest,  the  slanting  branches  of  the 
firs  were  loaded  down  with  irregulär  masses 
of  snow,  through  which  the  needle  folia£e 
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looked  aa  black  aa  ink.     Not  a  Bpot  of  colour 
was  vißible  anywhere,  for  everything    n 
either  black  or  white. 

( >  1  €  i  Greifenstein  waa  no  more  afraid  of 
bhe  weather  tli.ni  he  was  of  anything  eh 
Day  after  day  be  went  out  with  bis  gun  and 
bia  dog,  to  fight  hifl  way  for  milee  throuj 
bhe  drifte,  ap  and  down  hill,  over  the  opeu 
moor  where  the  rnow  was   ool   knee-deep, 
ander   the   gianl    treea   from    which 
Lumpa  of  it   feil  dow  and  theo  upon  bis  für 
cap  and  grizzled  bair,  down  into  the  dells 
and  gorges  where  it  waa  nearly  ap  to  hie 
neck,  and  where  hia  Bturdy  dog  Btruggled 
wildlv  through  the  passage  bis  master  had 
made.    <  rreifenstein  pursued  the  only  amw 
menl  of  hia  life  in  hia  own  solitary  Eaahion, 
rarely  ahooting  al  anything,  never  mi 
when  he  did,  trilling  a  buch  once  or  twice  in 
a  week  and  bringing  ii   home  on  bia  own 
Bhouldera  for  the  ose  of  hia  houaehold,  or 
lying  in  wait  for  >i\  or  -  at  a  time 

to  gel  a  ßhol  at  a  imly  pleaaed  to  be 

alwaya  alone,  and  BÜently  satisfied  in  the 
thought    t hat   all   was   hia,  and   Ins  only. 
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kill  or  to  let  live  at  Iris  seigneurial  cliscretion. 
Tlie  keepers  knew  that  he  wanted  110  com- 
panions,  and  they  kept  out  of  Iris  way  wken 
he  was  abroad,  not  dissatisfied  perhaps  that 
their  tireless  master  should  do  most  of  their 
work  in  the  bitter  weather,  leaving  them  to 
smoke  their  pipes  in  their  cottages  or  to 
drink  their  beer  and  cherry  spirits  in  the  inn 
of  the  distant  villa^e.  He  left  the  house  in 
the  morning  and  rarely  returned  before 
dusk.  It  is  not  stränge  that  his  humour 
should  have  grown  more  stern  and  melan- 
choly  under  such  circumstances. 

Greifenstein  and  his  wife  seemed  to  un- 
derstand  each  otlier,  however,  and  thougn 
days  passed  during  which  they  scarcely 
exchanged  a  word,  neither  complained  of 
the  other's  silence  nor  feit  the  slightest 
desire  to  do  so.  From  time  to  time  one  of 
the  servants  declared  that  he  could  bear  the 
life  no  longer,  and  gave  up  Iris  large  wages 
and  gorgeous  apparel  to  return  to  the  city. 
He  was  replaced  by  another,  without  any 
remark.  Contrary  to  German  custom, 
Greifenstein  never  expected  any  one  to  stay 
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long  in   the  hooae,  and   meiely  stipolated 
that  any  one  who  wiahed  to  b         ihoold 
give  warninga  fortnighl  previously.   Neither 
he  noi  hia  wife  w<  re  yet  bo  old  aa  to  tempt 
servanta  to  stay  on   for  the  death,  in  I 
hope  ofpicking  up  something  worth  havi 
in  the  genenü  confusion.     There  waa  som 
thing  stränge   in  the  way  the  paii  lived, 
lonely  and  onloved  in  theii  andent  hon 
amidst  a  crowdof         -changing  attendanl 
wlio  Buccumbed  one  by  one  to  the  awfol 
diearii         of  the   i-         I   life,  and  went 
away  to  give  place  to  othere,  who  in  theii 
tum  would  b        ■  np  afiter  blx  montha  or  a 

t.      And   yei    neithei   ßieifenstein   nor 
Clara  would  have  changed  theii  i 

Qreifenstein  had  abandoned  the  attempt 
to   explain    hia   wife'a   ilh  f  Bhe  w< 

really  ill,  bat  he  conld  not  help  Boeing  the 
alteiation  that  wi  ag  on  foi  tlu-  woi 

in  hei  appearance  and  character,  and  the 
jht  did  not  contribute  to  hia  peace.     He 
himself  looked   mach    the    Barn  r, 

Lftei   receiving   the    newa    that    hia    half- 
brothei  intended  to  return,  he  Btiffened  hia 
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stiff  neck  to  meet  whatever  misfortune  was 
in  störe  for  him  ;  and  when  he  learned  that 
Eieseneck  was  in  Europe,  he  only  set  his 
teeth  a  little  closer  and  tramped  a  little 
more  savagely  through  the  snow-drifts  after 
the  game.  He  knew  that  he  could  do 
nothing  to  hinder  the  progress  of  events, 
and  he  knew  that  if  his  brother  came  to 
Greifenstein,  he  should  need  all  his  strength 
and  energy  in  dealing  with  him.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait.  As  for 
Clara's  secret,  the  more  he  thought  about  it, 
the  more  persuaded  he  was  that  it  was  not 
connected  with  Rieseneck,  but  with  some 
other  person.  He  grew  anxions,  however, 
as  he  watched  her,  for  it  was  now  clear  that 
unless  something  occurred  to  revive  her 
vital  energy  and  her  spirits,  she  must  soon 
become  an  invalid  altogether,  even  if  she 
did  not  die  of  her  sufferings. 

More  than  once,  Greifen  stein  proposed 
to  go  away,  to  travel,  to  spend  the  winter 
in  a  southern  climate,  but  she  refused  to 
leave  her  home,  with  a  iirmness  that  sur- 
prised  him.     There  was  Greif,  she  said,  and 
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Greif  must  be  conaidered      Wheo  he  v, 
married  they  mighl  go  away  and  1-  he 

tle  fco  the  young  couple.     Dntü  theo  Bhe 
vroold  not  moi         Greifensteiii  coold   i 
bat  see  the  wißdom  of  fchia  coarse.     Mean- 
while   be  attempted  to  Lndace  hia  wifc 
live  more  in  bhe  open  air,  fco  ride,  fco  drn 
i«»  <]<»  anytbing.      Bai  ahe   coi  l  fchal 

she  was  fcoo  weak  fco   face   the    inclemenl 
vreather. 

Greifensteil]  waa  a  kind-hearted  man  in 
hia  own  pecoliai  way,  and  he  began  fco  be 
sorrv  for  her.     Bhe  qo  longer  di  ed  hia 

Bense  of  Gtness,   aa   formerly,  by  her   in- 
opportane   interruptions,   her   wild   smi] 
her  li\  ,il  laaghter,  her  pitifally  flippanl 

fcalk.     II--  said  fco  himselfthat  Bhe  mußt  be 
ill  indeedj  fco  b  >oa  and  qoi 

hape  she  needed  amusement     Hia  ideaa  of 
diveraioD   were  not   of  a  very  gay  natu 
and  since  ahe  woold  oeither  leave  the  hoi 
Dor  the  coontry  he  did  not  qoite  Bee  what 
he  coold  do  fco  amose  her.     Bat  fche  fchoaght 
fchal   ii   was  n  ry  for  her  health 

until  he  feit   that   it  was  hia  daty  fco  do 
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something.  Then  he  hesitated  no  longer 
and  macle  a  desperate  attempt,  involving  a 
considerable  sacrifice  to  his  own  inclinations. 
He  proposed  to  read  aloud  to  her  out  of  the 
best  German  authors.  Even  poor  Clara, 
whose  sense  of  humour  was  almost  wholly 
gone,  smiled  faintly  and  opened  her  faded 
eyes  very  wide  at  the  Suggestion. 

*  What  an  extraordinary  idea  ! '  she  ex- 
clainied. 

The  time  when  Greifenstein  macle  his 
proposition  was  the  evening,  when  the  two 
sat  in  their  easy-chairs  on  each  side  of  the 
great  heraldically  carved  chimney-piece  in 
the  drawing-room.  They  generally  read  to 
themselves,  and  each  had  a  small  table  with 
a  shaded  lamp  and  a  pile  of  books. 

'  My  dear,'  answered  Greifenstein,  '  it  is 
not  a  question  of  ideas.  I  have  exarnined 
the  matter  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  must  be  amused.  It  is  therefore 
my  duty  to  provicle  you  with  amusement. 
As  I  cannot  sing,  nor  dance,  and  as  you  do 
not  play  cards,  I  cannot  think  of  any  more 
fitting  method  of  diverting   you   than  by 
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aloud.  srman    literature   off 

mach  variety.      Xbu  have  only  to  <-hoose 
the  author  you  prefer,  and  I  will  read 
much  aa  you  lü. 

Greifenstein   was   absolutely  in    earn 
and  delivered  bis  remarks  in  bis  nsual  dry 
and   matter-of-fact   way,      When   he   had 
finished  Bpeaking  he  fcook  ap  the  volam 
tliai  were  on  bis  table,  one  aftei  the  oth 
and  looked  al   the  titles  on  the  c 
thongh  already  trying  to  decide  apon  the 
one   which    would   1         mit    bis   purp 
Clara  did  nol   find  a   ready  answer  to  bis 
argumentSj  and  her  smile  had  diaappean 
Ber  wasted  handa  lay  idly  in  her  lap,  and 
her  tired  head  sank  förward  apon  her  breast 
She  wished  it  were  all  over.  and  that  she 
might   fall    asleep   without    the    dread   o£ 
wakin--.     Greifenstein  did  not  notice  her. 

o 

•  What   Bhall    it    be  V    he   asked.       She 
raised  her  face  Blowly  and  looked  al  liim. 

'  ( >h,  Hugo,  I  would  rather  nol  I     sh< 
claimed  faintly. 

Ber  hnsband  laid  down   the  volume  he 
had  last  taken  ap,  leaned  back  in  Ins  chair, 
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folded  Ins  knotted  hands  over  his  kuee  and 
looked  at  her  intently. 

1  Clara,'  he  said  after  a  few  moments, 
'  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? ' 

'  Nothing,  nothing  at  all ! '  she  answered, 
with  a  feeble  effort  to  look  cheerful. 

'There  is  no  object  in  telling  me  that,' 
returned  Greifenstein,  still  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  her.  '  There  is  something  the 
matter  with  you,  and  it  is  something  serious. 
I  have  watched  you  for  a  long  time.  Either 
you  are  bodily  ill,  or  eise  some  matter 
troubles  your  mind.' 

1  Oh  no !  Nothing,  I  assure  you,'  she 
replied  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone. 

'  I  repeat  that  it  is  of  no  use.  I  do  not 
wish  to  question  you,  my  dear,'  he  continued, 
almost  kindly.  '  Whatever  your  thoughts 
are,  they  are  your  own.  But  I  cannot  see 
you  wasting  away  before  my  eyes  without 
wishing  to  help  you.  It  is  part  of  my  duty. 
Now  a  man  is  stronger  than  a  woman,  and 
less  imaginative.  It  may  be  that  you  are 
distressing  yourself  with  little  reason,  and 
that,  if  you  would  confide  in  me,  I  might 
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demonstrate  to  you  fchat  you  ha  cause 

foi  repining.     Consider  well,   whether  j 
ein  teil  me  your  trouble,  and  give  me  an 
anawer.1 

( lara   listened,  at   firel  »-ly  heeding 

whal   he  Bald.      Theo   aa  Bhe   realised   the 
oature  of  hia  requesi   and  thought  o£  hei 

Tet,  she  Eancied  that  Bhe  musi  go  mad 
It  Beemed  aa  though  Borne  diabolical  power 
were  al    band,   forcing  her  alowly,  alowly, 

iin-t  her  will,  to  rise  ap  from  her  chair, 
to  tdl  the  Btory,  to  Bpeak  the  trutli.  Her 
biain  reelecL  she  could  hear  the  fatal  worda 
ringing  through  the  room  in  the  familiär 
bonea  of  her  own  voice,  diatinctly,  one  by 
one,  omitting  nothing  in  the  immensity  o£ 
her  Belf-accnsation.  Bhe  could  feel  the  Lcy 
horroi  creeping  throngh  bone  and  marrow, 
aa  the  truth  bortured  her  in  the  atterance  of 
it.  Bhe  conld  B6(  ( I  eifenstein'a  grey  t 
transformed  with  rage  and  hatred.  Bhe 
trembled  ander  the  inhuman  -  i  geneaa  of 
hia  fiery  eyes,  Bhe  Baw  hia  tal]  body  rise  u]> 
before  her,  and  hia  band  raised  to  Btrike, 
and  she  covered  her  face  to  die. 
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It  was  only  a  waking  dream.  The  still- 
ness  roused  her  to  life,  her  hands  dropped 
from  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  her  husband 
sitting  quietly  in  his  place  and  gazing  at 
her  with  the  same  kindly,  anxious  glance  as 
before.  She  had  not  spoken,  nor  uttered 
any  sound,  and  Greifenstein  had  not  seen 
the  death-pallor  under  her  paint.  He  had 
only  seen  her  lift  her  hands  to  her  face  and 
take  them  away  again  almost  immediately. 
In  that  moment  she  had  suffered  the  pain 
of  hell,  but  her  secret  was  still  her  own. 
That  terrible,  unseen  power  that  had  pressed 
her  to  speak  was  gone,  and  no  one  knew 
what  was  in  her  heart. 

'  You  are  certainly  very  far  from  well/ 
said  Greif ensteiu,  returning  to  the  attack 
with  characteristic  pertinacity.  '  Can  you 
not  make  up  your  mind  to  teil  nie  ? ' 

'  No  ! '  she  cried  suddenly  in  a  terrified 
voice.  Then  out  of  sheer  fright  she  made 
an  enormous  effort  over  herseif,  and  lau^hed 
aloud.  Under  the  influence  of  that  mortal 
dread,  in  the  supreme  exertion  she  made  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  monosyllable  that 
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had  escaped  her  lips,  the  laugh  sounded 
natural  It  waa  well  done,  for  it  was  done 
for  [ife  or  death,  and  it*  it  failed  Bhe  v. 
betrayecL  That  Single  '  N  had  1 
almosl  enough  to  ruin  all.  l»ut  her  laugh 
saved  her,  though  Bhe  trembled  in  every 
weakened  Joint  when  ita  echoea  died  away 
among  the  carved  raftera  of  the  greal  room, 
and  she  feil  the  drops  of  cold  Perspiration 
moving  Boftly  over  her  forehead  towarda 
the  rougc  on  her  cheeks. 

■  Ali.'  exclaimed  I  rreifenstein,  'that  sounda 
more  like  yourself.  Perhape  we  oughl  to 
talk  more  in  the  eveniu  It  doea  me  good 
to  hear  you  laugh  nowadaya  Lei  ua  talk, 
by  all  meana  1  am  Bure  all  thia  ia  only  a 
foolish  tit  of  melancholy ,  ia  it  not  V 

■  I  Ih,  no  doubt  it  is.  Lei  ua  try  and 
talk,  if  von  lik 

'I  am  too  BÜent  a  man  for  you,  Clara,' 
sai«l  her  husband  reflectively.  '  h  ia  oer- 
tainly  my  duty  to  nutke  an  efiort.' 

1  It  ia  jusl  a>  much  mine,'  Bhe  answei 
with    an    earnestnesa    that    attracted    hia 
uotice,     She  waa  thinking  that  unleaa  Bhe 
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roused  herself,  the  fearful  scene  that  Lad 
been  enacted  in  her  imagination  might 
some  day  take  place  in  reality. 

'  No,'  said  Greifenstein.  '  It  is  you  who 
are  ill,  and  it  is  you  who  must  be  amused. 
Now,  what  do  you  say  to  my  proposition  ? 
Shall  I  read  something  to  you  ?  Shall  it 
be  Goethe,  or  Schiller,  or  Heine  ?  You 
kuow  all  the  modern  writers  well  enouo-h.' 

'  Something  from  Heine  then,  if  you  will,' 
answered  Clara,  '  You  are  so  kind  !  Per- 
haps  he  will  make  us  laugh.' 

'Yes/  echoed  her  husband.  '  Perhaps 
Heine  will  make  us  laugh. ' 

The  ghastly  entertainment  began,  and 
continued  for  an  hour,  but  the  merriment 
was  not  as  great  as  had  been  anticipated. 
The  writer's  marvellous  wit  was  lost  upon 
Greifenstein  who,  in  the  conscientiousness 
of  his  attempt  to  read  well  and  expressively, 
confused  his  own  mind  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  understand  very  little  of  what  passed  his 
lips.  As  for  Clara,  she  closed  her  eyes  and 
leaned  back  in  her  chair,  scarcely  knowing 
what  her  mind  was  dwelling  on,  but  con- 
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ioufl  o£  aii  added  borror  in  hei  miserable 
life,  so  great  that  all  before  wdl- 

ni'jli  inßienificant     Bhe  tried  to  listen  from 
time    to    tiiiK',    bat    her    husband'fl    troice 

inded  as  though  it  wer»*  far  away,  reach- 
inc  hei  through  some  mufSins  medium  that 
intervened  between  hei  and  him 

The  clock  of  fche  Castle  strack  ten,  and 
I  rreifenstein  closed  ihr  book  with  of 

military  precision  when  he  reached  the  end 
of  the   Bent  he   w  Cl 

roosed  herseif  t<>  thank  him. 

*  It  has  been  "1  af  yoa  I  she  Bald. 
•  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  mach.1 

•  We  will  read  eveiy  evening,  until  jron 
are  better, '  answered  hei  hosband  with 
determination.      And    he    kept    hia   ward, 
althoogh    his  plan   foi  diverting   the  poar 
lady  was  not  attended  with  mach  bu 

Night  after  night  he  took  bis  Beat  by  the 
fire,  exactly  halt"  an  hooi  after  the  eveni 
meal  was  ended     Night  aftei  night  Clara 
Bat    with    half -closed  hearing    bis 

Wim». Ich    70ice,    BS    in    a    «livain.    and    won- 

dering  bow  all  woald  end.     There  was  n<> 
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«•hange  in  their  lives  or  habits  beyond  the 
introduction    of    what    Greifenstein    callecl 
tlie  amusement  of  liis  wife.     It  was  all  the 
same,  the  monotonous  succession .  of  morn- 
ing  and  evening,  of  night  and  noon  and 
evening  again.     Possibly  the  lives  of  these 
two  persons  might  have  continued  to  crawl 
along  in  the  narrow  Channel  they  had  made 
for  themselves  during  many  years  more,  if 
the  events  which  had  been  so  long  prepar- 
ing   had   been   retarded;    for   Greifenstein 
was  a  man  of  habit  in  everything,  incap- 
able  of  weariness  in  the  Performance  of  what 
he  considered  to  be  his  duty,  and  Clara's 
really    strong    health    might   have    carried 
her  through  half  a  lifetime  of  exasperating 
Stagnation.     Indeed,  if  things  altered  at  all 
after  the  conversation  about  her  State,  the 
change   was   for   the  better.      A   fictitious 
calm  descended  upon  the  old  house,  and  a 
certain  gentleness  found  its  way  into  the 
relations  of  the  couple  which  was  agreeable 
to  both.     Witli  Clara  this  was  the  result  of 
exhaustion  and   despair.      She  feit   herseif 
wholly  unable  to  bear  any  great  disaster 
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should  it  f;ill  apou  her,  and  Bhe  i  Eni 

fco  her  husband,  and  prayed,  if  Bhe  prayed 
at  all,  tli.it  both  mighl  die  peacefully  «i 
thoee  day&  8he  even  had  a  vague  belief 
that  Beaven  would  not  really  bring  aboul 
tli.it  hideoua  catastrophe  that  hannted  her 
dreams,  and  that  foiced  her  fco  dream  of  it 
when  ahe  was  wakin        II    1  Bhe  not   1 

a  faithful  wife  fco  tl.  y  man  who 

- 

had  Bat  oppoeite  fco  her  for  five  and  twenl 

Had  ahe  not  been  a  fairly  good 
mother  fco  Greif,  it"  not  very  loving,  nor 
vi  ry  wise,  at  leasl  what  people  «-all  a  good 
mother?  Her  conscrience  fcold  her  that.  at 
leaat,  aml  ahe  feit   how  »mfort   it 

was  fco  fchink  that  ahe  had  not  been  wholly 
bad  M  er,  Bhe  had  been  placed  in 
Strange  circumstancee  when  Bhe  had 
fche  deedj  whatever  it  was,  and  if  Bhe  had 
not  been  aa  young  at  that  fcime  aa  Bhe  had 
pretended  fco  be,  Bhe  had  yei  not  Kern 
old  aa  fco  anderstand  fchoronghly  what  Bhe 
was  doio        Heaven  would   aurely  not   be 

so    nnkind    aa    fco    vi-it     apon    her    n«'W    i 
sins    of  her   yoath  ;    now,   when    ■    «jiiai: 

Vol.   1  0 
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of  a  Century  of  peaceful  married  life  had 
intervened  between  that  day  and  this ;  now, 
when  Greif  himself  was  grown  to  a  man's 
estate  and  was  to  be  married  in  liis  turn. 
Surely,  there  was  mercy  for  her.  But  if 
there  were  none,  if  Heaven  were  to  be 
more  just  than  kind,  what  would  become 
of  her  ?  The  thin  blood  beat  in  her  hollow 
temples  as  she  thought  of  it,  and  then  sank 
back  suddenly  to  the  tired  heart  whence  it 
had  risen.  Above  all  eise,  the  thought  of 
Greif  was  unbearable.  He,  too,  must  know, 
if  anything  were  known.  He,  too,  would 
turn  upon  her,  and  force  her  to  drain  the 
last  dregs  of  the  death-draught.  But  she 
still  believed  and  hoped,  hoped  and  believed, 
that  the  day  would  never  come. 

And  yet  it  was  at  hand,  now,  after  all 
those  months  of  agonising  fear,  just  when 
she  deluded  herseif  with  the  sweet  thought 
that  it  might  never  come  at  all.  Greifen- 
stein  came  home  in  the  dusk  one  afternoon, 
and  found  a  letter  upon  his  desk  in  his  own 
room.  He  broke  the  seal  and  read  it  while 
his  teeth  ground  upon  each  other,  and  his 
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face  turned  grey.  Bediel  not  attera  sound, 
he  did  nol  Btrike  hia  forehead  nor  clench 
hifl  Gst,  ii"]-  fall  into  a  chair.  He  only 
Btiffened  hia  neck  a  little  and  atood  aQently 
gazing  al  the  Eure.  Aüter  a  moment'fl  re- 
flexion,  he  toesed  the  letter  into  the  flam 
and  waited  until  it  was  quite  burnt  Then 
he  rang  the  1»"11. 

1  Listen,  Jacob/  In*  Baid  t«>  the  Bervant 
who  came,  and  hia  voiee  did  not  tremble. 
'A  friend  o£  mine  haa  writteo  t->  Bay  that 
he  is  coming  i<»  the  foiesl  t<>  Bhoot  He 
comes  aloB  1    'j<»   mysel£      It    ia  bad 

weather,  and  he  inay  lind  hia  way  here 
any  li<>ur.     When  he  presente  himself,  bri 
him  immediately  t<>  thia  room  and  Bend  I 
me.     I  will  ii"  &om  the  Castle  until 

lir  an'\  i  B.1 

The  Bervant  asked  the  gentleman'a 
oan 

'  1  [enc  Brand  answered  ( rreifenatein 
without  heaitation. 

The  letter   had  informed  him  that   Ri 
eneck'a  application  to   be   inclnded   in  the 
amnesty  had  been  absolutely  refui         \u\ 
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that  he  had  fled  a  second  time  under  an 
assumed  name.  He  appealed  to  his  brother 
to  help  him  over  the  frontier  to  Constance, 
and  said  that  he  might  arrive  at  any  time 
after  his  letter. 

When  he  was  alone,  Greifenstein  sat  down 
to  consider  the  Situation,  after  carefully  All- 
ing and  lighting  the  pipe  his  son  had  brought 
him  at  his  last  visit.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing  this  every  day  when  he  came  home, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  to  omit  any  detail 
of  his  ordinary  life  would  be  to  show  an 
amount  of  emotion  quite  imworthy  of  him- 
self.  It  was  one  of  those  small  acts,  per- 
formed  alone,  which  are  the  truest  indications 
of  a  man's  character.  If  he  was  not  able  to 
smoke  his  pipe  as  usual,  it  must  be  because 
he  was  unable  to  bear  calmly  what  had  come 
upon  him,  and  consequently  was  not  fit  to 
meet  his  wife  at  dinner  without  betraying 
his  anxiety.  It  was  not  an  act  that  showed 
indifference,  as  many  would  think.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  expression  of  his  in- 
domitably  conscientious  nature.  To  change 
one  small  thing  in  his  demeanour,  even  when 
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he  was  alone,  wonld  have  been  .in  badly 

and  ;it  a  disadvanl 

Be  Bcrupulously  put   I  I   npon   I 

me   apot    od   the    fender   at   which    th< 
asually  rested  when  he  came  home,  ) 
in  hia  accustomed  attitade,  and  he  amoked 
with  hia  accusl        I  aolemnity.     It  wonld 
be  a  mistake  I  rate  the  Importal 

which  Eüea  neck'a  Coming  had  in  hia 

Bar   aa   any    material  quencea    to 

himselfwere  concernecL     Therewaa  no  min 
before    him,    no   inevitable   disaster.       Be 
dreaded  the  moral  aide  of  the  incident,  and 
worsl  of  all  the  poesibility  ofhia  beingol 
to  teil  <  'lara  of  the  ezistence  of  h  ed 

brother.  Be  knew  well  enongh  that  the 
newspapera  wonld  contain  an  account  of 
Etieseneck'a  attempt,  and  he  feared  I  me 

Journalist  with  a  long  memory  Bhould  recall 
the  fi<t  of  the  relation&hip.     Lii  ten 

who  have  formerly  lived   in  a  capital,  be 
fancied  that  every  one  still  knew  him,  and 
reep  cted   him,   and    he  attached  immei 
importance  to  the  mere  mention  of  hia  Dan 
Thal  he  ahonld  be  called  the  brother  of 
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disgraced  and  criminal  officer  in  a  Journal, 
seemed  to  him  a  terrible  calamity,  an  almost 
unbearable  blow  to  his  pride.  He  did  not 
guess  that  he  was  as  really  forgotten  as 
thougli  he  had  been  twenty  years  dead. 
The  days  when  he  had  worn  a  uniform 
seemed  very  near  to  him  still,  ancl  he  could 
not  realise  that  his  own  youth  could  seem 
so  distant  to  those  who  had  once  known  him. 
Hiswhole  nature  revolted  against  the  thought 
of  meetino;  Kieseneck,  and  thouo;h  he  was 
not  troubled  by  an  active  imagination  he 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  bitter  words 
he  would  use  in  the  interview.  There  was 
nothing  cynical  in  his  in  oral  composition. 
To  him,  honour  was  a  fact  and  not  a  pre- 
judice,  a  priceless  possession  of  his  own,  a 
household  idol  for  which  he  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  other  consideration. 
The  existence  of  his  brother  was  a  rent  in 
the  wholeness  of  that  fact,  a  flaw  in  his  title 
to  that  possession,  a  stain  upon  the  divinity 
of  that  domestic  god.  Greifenstein  was  very 
unhappy,  and  his  trouble  took  the  form  of 
resentment  against  the  offender,  rather  than 
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bf  a  mild  and  harml         Jf-pity.     He  *   i 
hindered  firom  forgettins  and  he  would  1. 

►r  the  injnry  w  :.  aa  he  Baw  it. 

In  crowded  citdea  men  have  other  thii 
than  to  trouble  th< 

A  aeighbour,  a  friend,  a  relatdon,  falls  ii 
rwhelmii  ■<• — they  pause  aminu 

and  then  pasa  on,  ting  with  all  the  cer- 

tainty  gained  by  long  ezperience,  thal 
world  will  bood  f  and  that,  after  all 

id,  their  brother's  infamy  La  no  ooncern 
theira     Bnl  whenmen  who  are  acrapulonaly 
honourab  ind  who  i 

own  family  traditiona  of  hononi  more  fchan 

ything  eise  on  earth,  are  ahnt  off  firom  : 
world  for  many  j  they  cannol  look 

such  mal         aa   city  f<>lk>  «1...      Tl. 
they  have  todo,  the  more  they  think  of  th< 
houaehold  history,  and  th(  r  i-    the 

pride  they  feel  in  reviewing  the  biography 
of  their  \  val  twilight 

dec  upon  their  latter  y<  n<l  th< 

the   heraldic   viai 
brood  rioomily  over  the  mia 
long-dead  anceetor,  and  their  t  low  when 
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they  think  of  their  crusading  forefatkers. 
They  fight  again  the  battles  of  long  ago, 
they  charge  with  Weif  or  Weiblingen,  they 
follow  the  Kaiser  to  his  coronation  in  im- 
perial Korne,  they  strive  through  the  press 
of  knights,  they  perish  with  Conradin  in 
Naples,  they  prick  hotly  after  the  Standard 
of  the  great  Kudolf,  they  kill  and  riot 
throughout  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  they  shed 
their  heart's  blood  with  Frederick,  they  fall 
at  Austerlitz,  they  rise  at  Leipzig,  they  are 
with  Blücher  at  Waterloo,  wTith  '  Unser 
Fritz'  at  Königgrätz,  with  Schmettow's 
gallant  cuirassiers  in  the  deadly  ride  of  Mars 
la  Tour,  and  they  land  themselves  each  even- 
ing;  before  the  carved  escutcheon  of  the  old 
ehimney-piece  at  home,  the  proud  de- 
scendants  of  a  race  of  heroes  knowTn  to  fame. 
And  yet,  though  all  be  true  from  first  to 
last,  fame  knows  little  of  them.  Who  re- 
members  their  names  ?  Their  fathers  for 
ages  were  gentlemen  like  themselves,  never 
very  great  or  powerful,  sometimes  poor, 
almost  insignificant  in  the  great  throng  of 
light-hearted  soldiers  on  whose  necks  em- 
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pirea  have  rested,  and  by  whoee  hands  kii 
doms  have  been  overthrown«  Probably  not 
one  of  all  those  dead  knighta  ever  feil  Laif 
the  pride  in  himself  that  La  feit  in  him  by 
his  representative  in  the  oineteenjth  Century, 
n<»r  experienced  half  as  mtich  pleasure  in 
gazing  at  his  battered  ßhield  with  ita  half- 
defaced  cognisanc  now  bringe  the  blood 
to  liis  descendantfs  cheek  aa  he  looka  at  the 
carved  Btone  Bemblance  of  1 1 1 « *  original.  In 
the  fcrained  ßight  of  thia  modern  gentleman, 
the  past  ia  more  real  than  Lta  own  reality 
was  long  ago  ;  he  ia  more  loyal  than  the  law, 
more roy allst  than  the  long,  more  protestant 
than  Luther,  more  COnaervative  than  a 
Chinese  Baffe,  An  insinnation  againsl  any 
member  of  his  race,  though  he  have  been 
dead  ednce  the  firsl  ( Irnsade,  ia  a  direct  insolt 
to  himself,  to  be  wiped  out  by  personal  com- 
bat Bia  Bleeping  passions,  if  roused,  take 
but  one  direction,  to  fight  for  Bomething, 
his  king,  hia  religion  or  his  honour.  Elia 
memories  and  his  prejudicea  are  complicated, 
interwoven  and  entangled  beyond  all  beliei ; 
his  character  ia  simple,  for  hia  only  principle 
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is  tliat  those  prejudices  and  traditions  are 
alike  infallible  and  unassailable,  and  that  no 
sacrifice  must  be  spared  in  defending  them. 
Such  is  the  old-fashioned  German  country 
gentleman,  and  such  was  Hugo  von  Greifen- 
stein. 

Kieseneck,  a  traitor  to  his  country,  the 
betrayer  of  a  military  trust,  condemned,  a 
fugitive  and  publicly  infamous,  was  about 
to  enter  the  sacred  place  of  his  brother's  idols. 
For  a  few  hours  at  least  he  was  to  abide 
under  the  roof  which  sheltered  such  precious 
memories.  His  abominable  presence  was  to 
defile  the  honourable  dwelling  of  all  the 
Greifensteins.  Worse  than  that,  his  exe- 
crated  name  was  to  be  coupled  with  that  of 
Greifenstein  himself  in  the  public  prints. 
Matters  could  not  be  worse,  in  the  estima- 
tion  of  the  iron-grey  man  who  sat  solemnly 
smoking  his  pipe  before  the  fire,  and  strain- 
ing  every  faculty  to  maintain  his  usual 
composure  even  in  his  solitude. 

The  Situation  seemed  unbearable,  and  yet 
it  must  be  borne.  Every  moment  was  in  all 
likelihood  bringing  Rieseneck  nearer,  every 
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minute  might  be  the  Last  before  hia  comii 
There  was  nothingto  be  done.    Greifenstein 
had  not  even  the  divereion  o£  making  pi 
parationa  for   the   man'a   hurried  jonrn< 
since  any  Bhow  o£  pieparatton  might  be  de- 
trimenta]  fco  the  scheme,     His  plan  was  to 
start  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  next  morning 
with  -uns  and  doga  aa  thongh  for  a  shooting 
expedition,  to  ride  aa  Earaa  poesible,  then 
leave  the  horsea  and  to  crosa  the  Kontier  into 
Switzcrlan»!.     Nothing  could  be  easier,  and 
he  knew  fchat  Rieseneck  was  aware  of  the 
lad    from    hia  knowledge   of  the   localil 
Morcovcr  it  was  probable  fchat  althongh  the 
application  for  pardon  had  been  refhsed,  no 
attempt  wonld  be  made  to  arrest  the  i'i; 
tiv(        ]!<•  wonld  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  nnmolested,   as  it    wonld  be  oon- 
aidered  impolitic  to  increase  the  Bcandal  by 
consigning  liim  agsin  to  the  fortresa  whes 
he  had  eacaped  ao  many  yearslx  fore,    Greif- 
enstein had  nothing  to  fear  for  himself,  and 
he  cared  nothing  what  became  of  hia  brother, 
provided  fchat  he  were  not  canght.     Nei 
theless,    he    Buffered    extremely    while    he 
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waited,  for  he  dreaded  the  meeting,  as  he 
could  not  have  dreaded  any  material  danger. 

He  was  making  a  calculation  with  the 
object  of  fixing  some  limit  of  time  within 
which  Eieseneck  must  arrive,  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  catastrophe  could 
not  be  far  distant.  Eieseneck  would  prob- 
ably  come  to  the  nearest  railway  Station 
by  train  from  Stuttgardt,  and  walk  thence 
to  Greifenstein,  leaving  any  luggage  he 
might  have  with  him  to  be  forwarded  after 
he  had  made  good  his  escape.  In  that  case, 
if  he  had  started  on  the  day  when  he  wrote, 
his  Coming  might  be  only  retarded  a  little 
by  the  fact  of  his  being  on  foot,  whereas  the 
lad  who  brought  the  post  was  mounted. 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  his  re- 
flexions.  Something  told  him  that  Eies- 
eneck was  at  hand,  but  he  turned  his  head 
with  studied  calmness  so  that  he  could  see 
the  servant's  face,  and  held  his  pipe  steadily 
between  his  teeth. 

1  Herr  Brandt  has  arrived/  said  the  man, 
quietly,  as  though  nothing  unusual  were 
occurring.       Greifenstein,     even     in     that 
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moment,  had  the  courage  to  acrutiniae  die 
attendant's  features,  bat  theii  ezpresaion 
betrayed  do  auapicion. 

'  Show  liim  in,'  returned  the  maater  of  the 
houae  in  nnahaken  ton<  He  rose  alowly 
to  bis  feet  and  stood  with  bis  back  to  the 
fire.  The  light  of  the  flamea  was  far 
brighter  thao  that  of  the  Bolitary  lamp  that 
stood  iipnn  the  deak,  and  threw  the  \ 
black  shadow  of  GreifeDstein'a  zäunt  frame 
againsl  the  oppoeite  wall,  bo  that  it  towered 
ap  like  a  Bpectre  o£  fate  from  the  floor  to 
the  carved  brown  beama  of  the  ceiling. 

The  servant  threw  the  door  wide  open 
and  stood  aside,  aa  a  tall  old  man  entered 
the  room. 
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